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The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 


HOWARD BUILDINC 


STAIRWAYS, 83 EXCHANGE PLACE [ENTRANCES] ELevator. 171 weSTMINSTER ST 


Singeing Machines, 
Boiling Kiers, 
Washers, Squeezers, 
Chemie and Sour 
Rusden Patent 
Continuous Chainless 
Steamer, 

Aniline Agers, 
Dyeing Machines, 
Open Soapers, 
Blanket Washers, 


Color Kettles, 


Horizontal or Vertical 


Drying Machines,with 
Copper or Tinned Iron 
Cylinders, 


Automatic Tentering 
Machines, 


Water and Starch Man- 
gles, 


Dampening Machines, 


Dyeing Machines for 


Chain Warps. 





PROVIDENCE, R. lI. 


BUILDERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 


MACHINERY 


FOR 


BLEACHING 


DYEING 
DRYING 


AND 


FINISHING 































Calenders for Rolling, 
Glazing, Chasing and 
Embossing, also Cal- 
enders for Moire Fin- 
ish. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Patented Flexible 
Cloth Expander for 
Cylinder Drying Ma- 
ehines, Calenders, 
Mangles, &e. 


Patent Combination 
Rolls Made of Cotton 
and Husk, especially 
adapted for Soft Fin- 
ish, Unequalled for 
Elasticity and Dura- 
bility. 


Cotton, Paper, Husk, 
Chilled Iron, Brass 
and Rubber Rolls, 
Electro-deposited 
Copper Rolls for all 
Purposes. 


Padding and Drying 
Machines for Shade 
Cloths. 


Single and Double Cyl- 
inder Engines. 


Hydraulie Presses and 
Pumps. 


Mercerizing Machinery for Piece Goods and Yarn in the Warp or Chain 


ALL KINDS OF OUTFITS FOR BLEACHING THREAD AND SOFT TWISTED YARN. 
BLEACHING MACHINERY FOR YARNS IN THE WARP OR CHAIN. 


Estimates, Drawings and full particulars of complete plants furnished on application 


Southern Agent, STUART W. CRAMER, Charlotte, N. C, 





» Equitable Building, Atlanta, Ga, 
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H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Providence Office, Room 417 Industrial Trust Bldg. 


Five-Roll 
Callender 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and 
Finishing Machinery 
for SilK, Cotton and Worsted Fabrics. 
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Cotton and Worsted 
Machinery 


With Modifications to Suit Any Class of Work. 


Cotton Machinery: Cards, Railway Heads, Drawing 
Frames, Fly Frames, Speeders, Ring Spinning Frames, Twisters, 
Spoolers, Reels, Warpers, Slashers, Winders, Looms, Shearing 
Machines, Balling Machines, Folders, Stamping Mactiines, Sewing 


Machines, Size Pumps, Size Kettles, Drawing-in Frames, Baling 
Presses, Indigo Grinders. 


Worsted Machinery: Spinning Frames with caps, 
rings or flyers, Dandy Rovers and Reducers, Cone Second Finish- 


ers, Reducers and Rovers, Gill Boxes for Drawing, Preparing and 


Finishing, Weigh Boxes and Drawing Boxes, Cap Trap, Flyer and 
Ring Twisters. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished upon application. 


Lowell Machine Shop 


LOWELL, MASS. 
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We make 





Draper, | 
Whitin, 
McMullan 


and other 
types of 


Spindles; 
also 


Northrop Looms, 


Twisters, 
Warpers, 
Spoolers, 
Reels, 


POTN IOI IT SO Ne . 


Banding Machines, 


etc., etc. 


Two New Draper Company, 
Large Size HOPEDALE, 
Spinning Spindles. MASS. 
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THE EMPHATIC SUCCESS OF OUR “IDEAL” 
AUTOMATIC LOOM IS DUE TO SEVERAL 
SALIENT POINTS OF SUPERIORITY OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS: 


The ease and smoothness with which they start up. 
The acknowledged superiority of the cloth woven. 
Simple and thoroughly mechanical construction, assur- 
ing freedom from the constant breakage and expen- 
sive repairs attending other automatic looms. 

- No special bobbins, shuttles or other expensive parts. 


Ability to use cop or bobbin filling interchangeably. 


Superiority of warp stop motion which does not break 
or fray the softest yarn. 


. Of the thousands in operation not a single bobbin or 
crank shaft broken. 


IN PROOF OF CLAIMS WE POINT TO THOSE 
MILLS FORMERLY USING OUR COMPETI- 
TORS’ LOOMS THAT ARE NOW USING OURS. 


The Stafford Company 


Readville, Mass. 
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Saco and Pettee Machine Shops 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS., U. S. A. 


COTTON 


MACHINERY 


Biddeford, Me. 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Revolving 
Flat Cards, 
Drawing 
Frames, 
Railway Heads, 
Slubbing, 
Intermediate 
and 
Roving 
Frames, 
Spinning Frames, 
Spoolers 


and 


Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 
Cotton Machinery 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 





HICH SPEED COMBER i906 MODEL. 


Revolving Flat Carding Engines, 
Sliver Lap Machines, 
Ribbon Lap Machines, Combers, 
Railway Heads, Drawing Frames, 
Spinning Frames, Spoolers, Twisters, 
Long Chain Quilling Machines, Reels, Looms. 


Southern Agent, Trust Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Ss. W. CRAMER Equitable Building, ATLANTA, CA. 
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“Ritson Products” 


Blowing Systems 


For Conveying Bale Cotton 
from Storehouse to Picker-room 


Self-Feeding Openers 
Lappers and 
Cleaning Trunks 


Waste-Working Machinery 


Raw Stock Cotton Dryers 


We own the Patterns and can furnish REPAIR PARTS for PICKERS 


formerly built by 


WHITEHEAD & ATHERTON, - Lowell, Mass. 
ATHERTON MACHINE CO., - - Lowell, Mass. 
A. T. ATHERTON MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Kitson Machine Shop 


Lowell, Mass. 
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SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


2079 €. Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, Pa, U. S: A 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Particulars, 


a a a a 
Samples nnd Special Rib Knittin Machine 
Catalogues on Application. 
| for 


Plain, Single 


Lever or with _—s (Inderwear 
Welt, Slack Course a 
and Automatic ‘ . * 
Slackening Device —. “4 a 

for Welt. Fer a. 7 aa and Hosiery 

Improved Meas- wt Se s Pe, 
uring Device, by “ faz ee 
actual length knit. | toe . : 

Sizes 8 to 24 in- f The illustration 
ches, inclusive, a\t + |] wee shows our 
varying by one aN | 
inch. 

Numberof Feeds, 


if by | - , vl A | 
4 to 12, according OU f 7 Pil | d 
aaa oo ‘ae WY ,  —- mprove 
ameter of machine. i 5 Lt. ~ . 
Solid Forged : ' ‘ 
High Speed 
Single 


Steel Cylinders, 
specially hardened 
or with patent in- 
serted walls for 
fine fabric. 

Special Machin- 
ery for Sweaters, 
etc. 


We build ° Hei 4 Lever 
Loopers, | 


Ribbers and iia Automatic 
other Ma- ana ZF 

chinery for eee : . 

Knitting 1 ij Ribbed 
Mills i 


As well as 


Underwear 
A Complete 


Automatic and 
1-8 Automatic ‘ for making ladies’ 
— > SS 


Hosiery Ce. suits, ete., plain 
Machinery.  ——i and shaped. 


“—_ eo ae 


Leh Mh 


he 


7999, im" ‘ 
4 
TSN saat 
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No. 50 SELF OILING WINDING MACHINE 


WINDS THE NUTAPER CONE 


Produces 


Interchangeable 
more 


parts 
both per 
operative { , . rt e for 
and per P che coning 
spindle tubing 
than any or 


other doubling 
winder 


SILK RIBBON AND NARROW FABRIC LOOMS 
Develop greater efficiency and turn off 
a more even product when using “Uni- 
versal” filling. Our “No. to Quiller” 
has become the standard. 


THREAD AND TWINE 
Wound by the “Universal 
System” command the highest 
prices and best market. 


Universal Winding Company 


BOSTON 
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Cotton Machinery 
MASON MACHINE WORKS, 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


Southern Office, 
Charlotte, 


Combers, Railway 
Heads, Drawing Frames 
Spinning Frames, Mules and Looms 


INCLUDING 


Plain and Fancy Silk Looms 
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EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH 


232 Summer Street (opposite the South Station), Boston, Mass. 
SOLE AGENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA FOR 


Platt Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


BY FAR THE LARGEST MAKERS IN THE 
WORLD OF 


Cotton, 
Woolen and Worsted 


Machinery 


Platt’s Patent Opening and Picking Machinery. 

Platt’s Cotton Comber will ecémb from 7-8” stock to Sea Islands. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making Cotton Waste into Yarns. 
Platt’s Special Machinery for Making French Worsted Yarns. 
Platt’s Woolen and Worsted Carding Engines, Special Designs. 
Platt’s Cotton, Cotton Waste, Woolen and Worsted Mules. 


MATHER & PLATT, LTD. 
Dyeing and Finishing Machinery. 
Archbutt-Deeley System for purifying and softening water. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Machinery. 


GEORGE HODGSON, LTD. 


Looms for Worsteds, ete. 
THE PATENT AUTOMATIC FEEDING MACH. CO., Ltp. 
Patent Feeding Machines for wool, cotton, flax, fur and fibrous material. 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., JAMES CRITCHLEY & SON’S, 
Card Clothing for Cotton. Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 


DRONSFIELD BROS’. 


Grinding Machinery and Emery Filleting. The Best Frenchand English Combe 
ing and Rubbing Aprons. Harding’s Pins and Cireles. Varey’s Fallers, ete. 
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Automatic Thin-Place Preventer. 


AUTOMATIC IRON BREAST BEAM LOOMS 
being the principal market for Thin-Place Preventers 
we here illustrate our model which has been adopted 
by a large number of Southern mills for this class of 
loom. Older models of Auromatic Looms (Wood 
Breast Beams) require slightly different construction, 
but our device for this Wood Breast Beam Loom 
gives the same complete satisfaction as the device here 
illustrated is giving on ¢housands of [ron Breast Beam - 
Looms. 


Over 18,000 Sold in the South in the First Eight Months. 


When properly adjusted this device is CUARANTEED 
to detect and PREVENT THIN PLACES, without tear- 
ing the cloth. 


WITHOUT EXPENSE TO YOU we will equip a few of 


your looms and let the device do its own talking. 


SALESMEN NOW IN THE EAST. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CLAYTON & BENTLEY COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 624 ATLANTA, CEORCIA 
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Shuttles for all Textile purposes and 
Sundry Special Loom devices 


Never=-Slip 
Cop Spindles and Tubes 


Filling-Waste is reduced to nothing and long Cops 
will only be a success if our 

Never-Slip Cop Tubes are used 

Saiiinitinsin ak ihe in connection with our Never- 
saci detonate Slip Cop Spindles. We can guar- 


and all . 
Foreign Countries antee that with our combination of Never- 
Slip Cop Spindles and Tubes, looms can be 
run with longer cops than used at present, at 


a much faster rate of speed 


Shuttle with Spindle Raised 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 790611, May 23,1905; other patents pending 


Never-Slip Cop 
ube 


Patent applied 
for 
Shuttle with Spindle Lowered. 
U.S. Patents: 778851, Jan. 3, 1905; 79611, May 23, 1905; other patents pending 


Write for Catalog 


American Textile Specialty Machinery Co. 
363-373 Rider Avenue, New York City 


NEAR MOTT AVENUE SUBWAY STATION 


Electric and Automatic 


Warp Stop Motion for Silk, Wool and Cotton 


Simplicity! Pertection! 
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TURBINE WATER WHEELS 
HUNT-McCORMICK 


Cylinder or 
Balance Gate Casing 


Least Water, 
Greatest Power, 
Uniform Speed 


Complete Equipments 


We make Special Designs to meet 


TEXTILE MILL conditions. 


FLUMES, REGULATORS, 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, GEARS, 
CLUTCHES, HANGERS, ETC. 
UNDER-WRITER FIRE PUMPS. 


Wet Finishing Machinery 


Fulling Mills -Washers 
Dyeing and Bleaching Machines 


FOR WOVEN AND KNIT GOODS 


Dye Tubs—Soap Tanks—Centrifugal Pumps 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


Branch Office: 70 Kilby St., Boston. Works: Orange, Mass. 
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JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. é 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS., U. S. A. 


- al Washers. Bulletin 54 


—he— iy 


unter MODEL D 


WOOL WASHIER 


Parallel Rake. 


Not “A Has Been.” Not “A Going To Be” 


but a present day success. 
Bowls 36" or 48" wide; 16-24-32 and 40 feet long. 


Better work and more of it. 
Large Settling Bowl giving clean scouring liquor. 


Self Contained Flushing Appliance. 


Better investigate. 
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Jacob KH. Altemus is 


Artdie to supply the best 
cm Winding Machinery 
O. Hosiery Winders and more in particular 


Bobbin Winders 


= in mind that I 


lways produce ma- 
chines that areright 


Rvcttine nothing go out 


hat is not satisfactory 
before delivery. 


The Greatest Bobbin Winder for Skeins Ever Built. 
Boe 


Se eamiacturer should investigate warping and beaming machin- 
ery. Warp splitting as well, 


Uprient Spoolers, Quillers, Warpers, Twisters, etc. 


Send for full information and prices. 


Textile Machinery 


2824 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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‘OSWALD LEVER CO. 





(Formerly LEVER & GRUNDY.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SOLE MAKERS 
OF OUR PATENTED SPECIALTIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Conical and Parallel Tube Winding Machines; Warping Machines and Creels; 
Brass Bobbin Winding and other Machinery for lace mills; Chenille Cutting 
Machines, Sectional Warping Mills, Beaming Machines, etc. 


PE a a ree A 


Mel bai 
TTT ee 


He KG os a Y etd ad Be ot 


Silk Winder to wind on Quills, Paper Tubes or Butts 
The finest of cotton or silk. 


Vertical Spindle Gear-Driven Winder, as used by all 
manufacturers of heavy duck, jute, cotton bagging 
and carpets. 


Pressure Drum Spooling Machine. This mavhine is This Machine may be arranged to wind from skeins, 
adapted for spooling any kind of yarn, whether spools, cones, or any kind of spinning bobbins. Most 
from mule cops or skeins, suitable machine for cotton or woolen blankets. 


Cop Winding Machines for butts to weave from outside; Filling Bobbin or Quill 
Winding Machines; Vertical Spindle Spooling Machines for Silk, fine cotton, wool 
and worsted; Variable Speed Bobbin Machines for large bobbins used in knitting 
mills ; Dresser Spooling Machines; Reeling Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
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Write Us For List of Mills Where 
Machines Are Used. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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5 aes OG meine 


"RHODE ISLAND 
_FIBER SPOOLS. 


a 


The construction of these 
spools makes them 


PRACTICALLY 
NBREAKABLE 


Considering first cost, en- 
durance and security to 
yarn they are the 
CHEAPEST 
SPOOLS 
TO USE 
with 
SPOOLING WARPING 
TWISTING BEAMING 


a > via e . _ VATERPROOF FIBER HEADS 
and other Textile Machinery. survxkanp waren eee ee RCH 
BUSHINGS, 
CORRUGATED STEELB ARREL TINNED 
NO GLUE USED IN CONST RUCTION. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
RHODE ISLAND FIBER SPOOL CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Write for free sample to 


SALES AGENTS 
CELL DRIER MACHINE Co. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


GREENSBORO SUPPLY CO. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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English and German Specialties 
for Bleachers, Calico Printers, 
Dyers and Finishers 


Dyeing and bleaching apparatus for Cross 
Spools, Cops, Warp Beams, Card Sliver and 
Slubber Bobbins. Permanent Lustering of 
Broadcloth, etc. Complete Carding, Spin- 
ning and Weaving Machinery for Waste 
and Short Staples, for Blankets, etc. 
Twisting Machinery for Fancy Cotton 
and Worsted Yarns. Patent Curved 
Napping and Carding Wire. Drying, Con- 
ditioning and Mercerizing Machinery for 
all forms of Yarn. 


Descriptive catalogues, prices and 


information on application to 


L. H. A. Schwartz & Co., 141 Milk Street, Boston 


Sole and direct agents for R. & O. Lindemann’s Egyptian Cotton 
East Indian and Peruvian Cottons 
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Accurate Metal Gears 


Lots of people(on account of the name of our 
company) do not understand that we make 
metal gears. The fact is that we have one 
of the largest and best equipped plants in 
the country for turning out accurate gears of 
any material and in any quantity. We have 
earned a reputation for the excellence of 
our workmanship of which we are justly 


proud and our prices are interesting, qual- 
ity considered. We solicit a chance to bid 


on your requirements in our line. 


The New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The machine with a Brain—Nothing else like it in the world. 


“The Millionaire”’ 
Calculating [Machine 


Multiplies, Divides, Adds, Subtracts 


Giving infallible results 
with wonderful speed and 


and minimum of trouble. 


Example: 


Pe kN ie Equals : 
NS AN ane SS 


Ry ae my 446,145 ,693,597,32 


Result obtained in g to 
IO seconds with only 
eight turns of the crank 
—not possible with any 
other machine known. 


In use by Governments and the Greatest 


Business Institutions in the Universe, 


saving its cost many times over every year and so increasing the output of results as to 
literally accomplish the work of three days in one, ‘ 

A bright office boy can accomplish more with it than two or three expert account- 
ants can without it. 


The Millionaire Calculating Machine works out every 
possible calculation in the four rules of arithmetic, and 
does it with marvelous speed and unfailing accuracy. 


It has fairly earned the title of a “ Machine with a Brain.” A valuable time-saver, labor-saver and 
money-saver in Textile Mills, Government, Railway and Insurance offices ; in State Insurance Departments; 
lreasurers’, Registrars’, Auditors’, aud Tax offices ; in census departments, ship-building concerns, engineer- 
ing operations, contracting offices, Banking and Trust Companies, in commercial houses for Bil] Extensions 
and for every other form of calculation, simple or compound. 

Simple and durable in construction—easy to learn—easy to operate. 

It has stood the test of time. 


Our list of users is our best advertisement. 


lake t first step in cutting down your office expense to-day by sending for tree Booklet. 


W. A. [orschhauser, Sole Agent for North America 
Metropolitan Life Building, New York 
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PRACTICAL FIRE PROTEGTION 


If you want your mill buildings properly protected against the 

fire hazard, thereby obtaining the lowest insurance rates, you must 
have a supply of water which is instantly available under high pres- 
sure and absolutely independent of the successful or immediate opera- 
tion of pumps or other m:; ichinery. The old method of storing such 
a supply was by wood tanks, generally built on top of buildings. As 
these tanks are short lived the *y soon become, themselves, a menace to 
the building instead of a protector. The sudden bursting of such a tank 
has often done as much damage as a fire. The up-to-date method of 
storing water is by means of a steel tank on a steel tower. We make 
a specialty of the design, manufacture and erection of these tanks of 
any desired capacity, in any part of 
the country, to meet any local con- 
ditions. Our tanks are recommended 
by the Factory Mutual Insurance 
Companies and endorsed by all of our 
past customers. We have built about 
seven hundred towers and tanks in all 
parts of the country, about 50 of which 
have been erected for Textile Mills. 
Every one of these is giving satisfac- 
tion. Write for booklet No. 7 which 
gives a list of all our customers with 
whom we invite you to correspond. 
The cut shows a tank which we built 
for the Belton Cotton Mills, at Belton, 
S.C. The large tank is kept full 
at all times for fire protection; the 
small one supplies water for use in 
the buildings. 


Chicago Bridge 
and Iron Works 
105th and Troop Sts. Chicago, Ill. 
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“HURRICANE” 
DRYERS «» FANS 


For Wool, Cotton Stock, BELT DRIVEN ano 
Yarn, StocKings, MOTOR DRIVEN 
Underwear, Etc. 





ee 
I 
ee ee ee 
Pee LU OE i 


Truck Yarn Dryer. ‘‘Hurricane”’’ Fan, Style No. 2. 
Write for Catalogues. 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENTS FOR DYEING, SCOURING, 
BLEACHING, CARBONIZING, OXIDIZING, CHROMING, Etc. 


Power Screw, 


Hydraulic and Lever Presses ia es 


PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


6721 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Quite a difference in the ap- 
pearance of the two lacings 
isn't there? 

There's a much greater differ- 
ence between the relative con- 
venience, time required, and 
cost of matcrial tor the two 
operations; and between the 
comparative strength, neatness 
and durability of the two joints. 
It’s all overwhelmingly in favor 


of the 
Jackson 
Belt Lacer 


and its product. In fact no 
modern shop can afford to be 
without one. 


Better send for our catalogue and look it up. 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
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“The Reeves” Variable Speed Transmission 


Used to regulate the speed of textile 
machinery such as tenter frames, 
driers, dyeing machines, printing ma- 
chines, in fact any machine requiring 
variable speed. 


INCREASES THE OUTPUT 


TO THE MAXIMUM 
BETTERS THE QUALITY OF GOODS 
REDUCES OPERATING EXPENSES TO THE MINIMUM 


What more could you ask? 
“Tae proof of the pudding is the eating thereof.” Try it. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 


Columbus, Indiana 


New England Agents New York Representatives 


Cell Drier Machine Company Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter 
84 State Street, Boston 146-150 Centre Street 


TENTERING AND DRYING MACHINES 


WITH LOW DOWN FEED. 


PATENTED FEBRUARY 26, 1895. 


Tentering and Drying 
Machines on Pipe Sys- 
tem. Special Dryers for 
Heavy Felt Goods. Hot 
Air Drying and Tenter- 
ing Machines. 


Fulling Mills, Washers, Chin- 
chilla and Whitney Machines, 
Whipping Machines, Cone Wil- 
Iows, Marsden & Blamire Lap 
Feed, Dyeing Machines for Piece 
Goods, Soaping Machines, 
Wringing Machines, Jigs 
(Double or Single), Dewing 
Machines, etc. Crabbing Ma- 
chines for worsted. Made 
either single, double or triple. 
MANUPACTURED BY 


D. R. KENYON @ SON, Raritan, N. J. 


Long Distance Telephone—Somerville 21. 


Successors to KENYON BROS, 
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MAOHINES 
sold on 
2 MONTHS’ TRIAL 


YOU 
TAKE 
NO 
RISK 


Raw Woo. aNp COTTON MACHINE, SKEIN AND SLUBBING MACHINE, 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


P. O. Box K, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Machines for Dyeing, Bleaching and Scouring Wosten, Worsted, Cotton and Silk Skeins — Slubbing— Raw Cotton and Wool, 


ste, Rags, Shoddy, Hosiery, Underwear, Hats, Caps, Knit Cloth, Tapes, etc. 
Special Machines for Sulphur Colors 


WILL EARN THEIR COST IN 
LABOR ALONE 
IN FROM 
6 TO 12 MONTHS 


ACCORDING TO CAPACITY 


SuLtpHuR Hostery MACHINE. 


LAWSONS 


Hope Foundry, 


LEEDS, England 
BRANCH OF 


Fairbairn Lawson Combe 
Barbour, Ltd. 


MAKERS OF MACHINERY FOR 


Preparing and Spinning 


Flax, Hemp, Tow and Jute 


Special Machinery 
for the Manufacture of 
Twines, Rope Yarns and Binder Twine 


SuLPHUR SKEIN MACHINE, 


Good’s Combined Hackling 
and Spreading Machine. 


Long Reach Screw-Gill Draw- 
ing Frames. Chain-Gill Draw- 
ing Frames with Apron Heads. 


Patent High-Speed Horizontal 
and Automatic Spinning 


Frames for Manila. 
Improved Laying Machines. 


HaskellDawes Tubing 
Twisters. 


Brownell’s Patent T wisting and 
Laying Machines for Twine. 


NV. B.—Complete Plans and Estimates for 
Flax, Tow, Hemp and Jute Mills, Trawl 
Twine Factories and Steam Ropeworks. 
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Farrel Foundry @ Machine Co. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE FELT HARDENERS. 
Chilled and Soft Iron Rolls. Heavy Transmission Machinery. 
Machine Moulded and Machine Cut Gearing, to 20 ft. diameter, Etc., Etc.” ~ 
Heavy Castings, in Gray Iron or Semi Steel. 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS 


CORPORATION 


GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


Stock Dryers, Wool Washers, Wool Dusters, 
Carbonizing Plants, Burr Pickers, Etc. 
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“20th CENTURY” MACHINERY 


Dryers for Wool and Cotton Stock, |#aaam erm. 
Yarn, Stockings and Underwear. |@ : 
Carbonizers, Ventilating Fans, Yarn 
and Wool Scouring Machines, Cloth 
Washing and Dyeing Machines, Tom 
Toms, Chroming Oxidizing Machines. 





We also manufacture Kershaw’s Geared Traveler 
and Improved Web Feed. 


Garnett Machines and Pickers. 


See. We Recloth or furnish New Metallic Toothed 
usin ee tae. Cylinders and Feed Rolls, 


AMERICAN DRYINC MACHINERY CO., 


i9th and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The American 


WROUGHT STEEL 
PULLEY 


Is a parting PULLEY and can be applied 
without stripping the shaft. 
It is Light, STRONG, and lasts a lifetime. 
It clamps to the shaft perfectly — keys and 
=> _ set-screws superfluous. 
* Interchangeable metal Bushings to fit shafts 
. = of different sizes. 
Patented in the United States Particularly adapted to TEXTILE manufac- 
and Foreign Countries. i 
turing. 
Sold by the Leading Supply Houses all over the WORLD. 


The American Pulley Co., 


29th and Bristol Streets, : : PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 
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Conclusive evidence of merit— 


repeat orders from 
leading mills after a 
year’s constant use. 


The reason why we are getting these repeat orders 
is not hard to find—'tis the continuously satis- 
factory results that are secured by using the 


Bell Humidifying System 


With its even and automatic regulation of humidity from card:room to cloth room, the 


unife ‘mity of conditions are maintained, that improve the quality and increase output. 


Send for catalogue and prices. 


Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co., 97 Cedar Street. New York. 


Telegraphic Address: “* WHITELEY, HUDDERSFIELD.” Nat. Telephene, 698 and 699. 


WNW | -SMLE 


LOCKWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Makers of all descriptions of 
Pr iew teers ft Tentering and Drying Machines. 
mi of Moore & Whiteley’s Patent Wool and 
5 co = fea b. 2 Se Cotton Dryer. 
" i* 7, oe ee ed 4 . a 
\ 7 Vee a ~ VRE | Crabbing or Winding-on Frames. 
ow RR commie S Cross Raising Machines, Wool Scour- 
toda | A A eT ee ing Machines, 
: A erie TY ey af Hydro Extractors. Warp Sizing. 


Cool Air Drying and Beaming 
Machines. 


Wapping Mills with Patent Sectional 
Dividing Apparatus. 


Self-Acting Mules. Bobbin or Pirn 
Winder, &c., &ce. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 


: Second-hand Tentering Machines in 
WARPING MILL, WITH PATENT SECTION DIVIDER. good repair at low prices. 
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Ohe Hussong Dyeing Machine 


THE ONLY MACHINE THAT WILL DYE SULPHUR BLACK SUCCESSFULLY. 





L Acdiliieatiioaal ala ‘ 
Ag ty Mi 


~ ~~! ~ — ‘id ef, 
hee DEN Py pte ap) hs) 


Longitudinal Sectional View, showing the circulation of 


This illustration shows our Compressed Air Hoisting dye liquor through the yarn when in operation. 


Carriage, with 300-pound Yarn Machine Suspended. 


Points of Superiority Which We Claim for the Hussong Machine. 


Durability, Even Dyeing, Saving of Steam, Saving of Dyestuff, Saving of 75% in Labor, Makes No Waste 
Whatever, Requires but Little Power to Operate, No Friction on the Material, Leaves the Yarn and 
Slubbing in its Natural Condition. 


Built 


y ite AMerican Dyeing Machine Co., Office 609 Pearl St., Camden, N. J. 
BEWARE OF INFRINGEMENTS. 


HIS ideal cloth ex- 
pander gets the full 
width of the goods 
in a most satisfac- 
tory way. Can be at- 
tached to calenders or 
cans. Hundreds in use 
in Great Britain and on 
the Continent—hundreds 
more in the United States, 
with constant satisfaction. 
Manufacturers unsolic- 
ited say to us, ** You have 
the greatest thing in a 
spreader ever brought to 
our attention.” 


We put them io on trial. 
Test it on your own work ~’t will pay. 


Thomas Leyland & Co., 


60 India St., - = = Boston. 
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TRADE MARK 


Barber Warp Tying Machines Pay Dividends 


Over 175 Barber Warp Tying Machines zz wse in the United States alone. 

Each machine has reduced the former drawing-in expense to a very small amount. 
This reduction is actual, not theoretical. 

Figure your axnual drawing-in cost, and deduct the comparatively small operating 
expense of the Barber Warp Tying Machine. You will find the result to be from 25% 
to 75% of the purchase price of a machine. Isn’t such a yearly return worth the 
investment? 

This is oze of the reasons the Barber Warp Tying Machine has been so quickly and 
generally adopted. There are also other reasons, based on production, economy and labor. 

The above statements are founded on the actual performances of the 175 machines 
already in use. We can furnish you facts and figures, and hope you will allow us the 
opportunity. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


77-79 North Washington Street (corner Thacher) Boston, Mass. 


Cloth Washers, Dye Tubs, Vats, Fulling Mills, 
Piece Dyeing Machines, Special Machinery, 
Brass Founders, Tanks, To Order. 


Hopkins Machine Works, tne. 


BRIDGETON, R. I. 


Providence Office, 49 Westminster St. 


Spindles and Dye Tub Valves, 


Flyers, for Cloth Guides, etc. 
Cotton, Wool, Send for our Bronze or 


ss latest Catalogue o ‘. 
Silk, Flax, etc. and Price List Porcelain Rings. 
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Palmer’s Improved 
Adjustable Thread Guide 


This guide supplies an accurate, rigid 
and permanent adjustment, and is attached CLAMP PLATE 
to the ordinary spinning frame clapper. 
It has more merits than any other adjust- 
able guide and ata greatly reduced cost. 
Perfect adjustment saves broken ends, ab- 
normal wear of the rings, and increases 
the production and quality. Will soon 
pay for itself. Send for free sample and 


circular. 


Patented and Manufactured by 


I E p | . 190 Sy in United States, July 24, 
9, 1% and June 907. 
The . ° e Co apan, Oct. i2, 1906. France, Oct. 2, 
a m r ° 1906. England, ‘son 13, 1906. Spain, July 23, 1906. 
Midd! Belgium. July 24, 1906 and Italy. 
, atents applied for in the United States, Germany, 
I ietow i, Conn ’ U. S. A. Switzerland, Austria, Russia, Poland and India. 


Reinforced Conctele Wil! Buildings 


We are prepared to furnish plans, specifications 
reinforcement details and supervise the construction of 
textile mills and industrial plants in general. Mill. 
buildings built of this material are cheaper than the 
regular mill constructed buildings. We have several 
now under construction. 


Send for Bulletins. 


ADOLPH SUCK, M. E- 
M. Am. Soc. M. E. 


Mill Architect & Engineer 


179 Summer Street, - Boston, Mass. 
Engineering Offices and Cement Testing Laboratories, 94 Arlington St., Hyde Park. 





| ee 
Cork Insert Frictions 


Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works 


Draper Company 
Whitin Machine Works 


Lowell Nac hine Shop 


on Woolen, Gingham, Cotton, Silk, 


Duck and Narrow Fabric Looms. 


Specify the fy 


Thousands of Looms equipped with Cork 
Inserts are in use in these mills. 


National Brake & Clutch Co., 16 State St., Boston. 


| 
\ 
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Our Spiral 


Cones and Tubes 
| 
| 


give an absolutely uniform wind. 
Don’t take our word for it---try them. 


They cost less, too. 


LOWELL MASS. 
SOLE MANUFACTUBERS 


Shells Ho DALAL WOOD CELE CONG 
Roving Tubes : er ousan 
say St SPIRAL 


Length as desired Trial Proves Merit 
Thickness of walls up To Vein. Correspondence Requested. 


Send samples of 
sizes and grades you are using 
and let us quote prices---’twill pay. 


Prompt delivery guaranteed. | 
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EASTON 


AND 


BURNHAM 


NMIACHINE 


Co. 


PAWTUCKET, 


REPAIRS 
FOR 
RABBETH 


SPINDLES 





HOT—SOFT-WATER 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


May we inquire if you have all the hot, soft water you 
want for boiler teed and for washing, scouring and 
dyeing? 

We show above a Hot Process Water Purification 
System which we recently installed for a large textile 
mill, Before this apparatus was put in they had tc 
stop the engine every day on account of low boiler 
pressure, Now they have all the steam and hot water 
they need, run to full powerall the time and are saving 
a large percentage of their water and coal bills, besides 
practically all of their boiler-cleaning and repair bills. 

A Cochrane Heater will save about 15% of the coal 
bill and will act as a receiver and hot well, through 
which you may return to the boiler all condensed 
steam and pure water about the plant. It further pre 
cipitates the carbonates of lime, magnesia and iron 
from the water which otherwise, if used for dyeing 
purposes, would givethe goods a dull, spotted or rusty 
appearance, These salts, in water which is used for 
scouring, waste a lot of soap, besides precipitating a 
troublesome curd on the fabric. Pieces scoured and 
milled in hot water frequently have an unpleasant odor, 
and if dyed in an acid bath will not take the dye satis 
factorily. 

In the Cochrane Heater the heat eliminates the 
‘*temporary hardness”? of the water, so that this 
trouble is removed. If the water contains “* permanent 
hardness,” that is the sulphates of lime and magnesia, 
which form hard scales in boilers and which interfere 
seriously with dyeing and scouring operations,our Hot 
Process System of Water Purification should be used. 

If you have any exhaust steam escaping from your 
plant, do not waste it; put it through a Cochrane Oil 
Separator to take out the oil and then you can use it for 
heating boiler feed water, as in @ Cochrane Heater, or 
for heating and drying purposes by means of coils or 
rolls. Ask for our Special Textile Circular “ 13 H.”’ 


HARRISON SAFETY BOILER WORKS, 
3158 N. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


a 
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BULLETIN ON ESSENTIALS OF ROPE DRIVING 



































|| [FoR on EDN DSTO OF POWER TO DIFFERENT 
|| POINTS OF UNLIMITED waft FROM THE SAME SOURCE 


re DRIVING” 4 





NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. SEND FOR COPY 


DYE HOUSES 


WEAVE SHEDS 


when equipped with 


IRWIN SKYLICHTS 


LIGHT, DRY AND WELL VENTILATED 


@ Our system lets in the daylight—keeps out the elements—lets out the steam. 


@ Scientifically constructed condensation gutters carry off all interior condensation, and 
prevent dripping 


@ The elasticity of our system permits of unlimited extension. 
Q /rwin Skylights are particularly adapted to-textile establishments. 


Send for our catalog ** Skylights.” 


Thos. W. Irwin Mfg. Co., 


Cor. Rebecca and Craig Sts., Allegheny, Pa. 
DISTRIBUTORS OF BURT VENTILATORS 
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Wictiam SeLters & Go., sncosen 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of 
SHAFTS, 
COUPLINGS, 
PULLEYS, 
HANCERS, 


and all most approved appliances for the 


66 SELLERS +} ) MAKE OF Transmission of Power. 


«DOUBLE CONE VISE COUPLING 3END FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 


has a way of holding shafts together, that no 


: MACHINE TOOLS. 
other COUPLING can equal. 


INJECTORS. POWER CRANES. 


The Lighting of the Building 


is the most important problem of its construction. By using the 
saw tooth construction of roof with the ** Antz Pluvius” system of 
skylight the maximum amount of light is carried into the building 
to every part of the floor, The ventilation is another important 
consideration and every mill should be equipped with the Zoved/ 
Window Operating Dev ce by means of which a long line of sash 
can be opened and closed from one station. Let us submit esti- 
mates for the lighting and ventilation of your building. We will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


The G. Drouve Company 


Westera vince, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Use That Unused End of Your Building 


Is there an opportunity in your plant 
to utilize an aes end of the building 
for setting up machines—for facilitating 
production ? 

If about to install new machinery and 
your main line is crowded, get particu- 
lars of the 


Almond Right Angle Transmission. 


Runs noiseless; clean; oils itself. Re- 
places mule pulley stands and bevel 
gears. 


T. R. ALMOND MFG. CO., 


London Office, 8 White St., 83 Washington St., 
Moorfields. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Can you afford 


to have your competitors increase 
their output and improve the qual- 
ity of their goods without doing 
likewise? ‘Toerring inverted arc 
lamps are being sold to the most 
prominent textile manufacturers 
and are illuminating mills far 
more perfectly than has ever been 
done before. 
Write us today. 


Cc. J. TOERRING CO. 7 
Diffused Inverted 
2119 Toronto Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Arc Lighting 


Get Next to the Cotton Fields 


Bridgeport, Alabama 


Offers free factory sites. Exemption from taxes, cheapest fuel 
and lowest freight rates in the South, 50,000 horse-power now 
being developed on Tennessee River, Two Railroads and RIVER. 
Healthiest location in the State. Desirable Jabor supply. 


We want knitting mills and textile mills of all kinds—you 


want us. 


BRIDGEPORT REALTY & TRUST CO,, 


BRIDGEPORT, ALABAMA. 
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WILLIAM FIRTH, Pres. FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas 


AMERICAN MOISTENING GOMPANY 


792 Milk Street. Boston, Mass. 
Received the HIGHEST AWARD on recom 
mendation of the FRANKLIN INSTITUTE for 


“Simplicity and Originality of Design.” 
Is the largest manufacturer of HUMIDIFIERS in the World. The last twenty 


years receiving the HIGHEST AWARD inthis country and Europe for its 
AIR-MOISTENING SYSTEM. EIGHT GOLD MEDALS and others. 


The Only Perfect System of Air Moistening 


Has Been Adopted by the Representative Manufacturers of this Country. 
The only System adupted in the Textile Schools. Write for booklet “T”’ on Humidification. 
Legal proceedings will at once be taken against infringers and users of infringements. 


J. S. COTHRAN, Southern Representative, Trust Bldg, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The Murphy Automatic 
Smokeless Furnace 


Burns Slack with Great Economy 


The Murphy can be installed under 
any type of fire-tube or water-tube 
boiler and to units of any size. 


SETTING UNDER TWO TYPES OF BOILERS SHOWN HEREWITH 


MURPHY IRON WORKS 


DETROIT, MICH. 


General Electric Company 


ELECTRIC POWER EQUIPMENT 
Curtis Steam Turbines in the Power House and General Electric 
Induction Motors in the mill constitute the ideal 
power equipment for the modern 
Textile Mill. 


Mill specialists of 13 years’ experience are at customer’s service 


Mi StateSt,, Boston «© Principal Office: Schenectady, N. Y. po bea tng 
NEW YORK OFPICE, 44 Broad Street. 


BALTIMORE OFFICE, Continental Trust Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, Witherspoon Blidg. ATLANTA OFPFICE,Empire Building. 
axate 
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“BRETON” BRAND OF OILS 


meet special requirements. 


Various kinds of goods call for varied treatment. No 
one oil is adapted to all kinds of goods. To meet 
these requirements, we make various grades and there is 
‘‘Breton”’ efficiency in every one 


Tell us about your goods « ind we 
tell you abou eae o right ‘Breton, 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY, 
80 South St., New York. 


Boston Fall River Philadelphia Works: Claremont, N. J. 


Established 1841. 


seam Jackel Mixing Kettles 


‘This cut represents one of our many styles 
of steam mixing kettles, made with station- 
ary and removable stirrers. 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO., 


COPPERSMITHS, 
66 Pitts St.. - BOSTON, MASS. 


Badger Fire Extinguisher. 


Crabbing, Steam Finishing, Opening and Folding 
Tacking, Sewing, Squeezing Machines a6 


BIRCH BROTHERS, SomeRviLte, Mass. 


BIRCH TREE- ALBERT BIRCH, TEXTILE MECHANICIAN 


acting and Nagging Machinery 
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This is our Berry Wheel 
he most effective agent for 


A Berry Wheel costs less | Sifecsice“ 
than Dye House tog 


Clear up the atmosphere of your Dye House 
and you have taken a long step toward better 
product and bigger profits. As a fog eliminator 


there’s nothing that equals a Berry Wheel, and ’tis 


Very efficient and economical for drying. A. HUN BERRY, 


23 West First Street, 
BOSTON, 


WILLIAM BODDEN ® SON, Limited 


oe “BODDEN” Fiyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY of PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. 


Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


Our latest Vacuum Dyeing Machine 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


For Raw Stock, Cottonand |. Special Advantages 
Wool Dyeing. 3 

] Condition of Stock, 
The only perfect Dovatisity 

machine for ? ee 
= ~ Cc 

Sulphur Black i ave mn pas 

Dyeing. ~~ Labor Saving. 


WoRKS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. T. FRUSHER, SELLING AGENT 
D. M. HEY, MANAGER. 59 AND 61 PEARL St., NEW YORK. 
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; | 
f ir A Tanks Tubs. 


,  Tolhurst Machine Works, © 


rs —& — — = = 
Adjusts itse elt to an uneven load, Fulton St. and 6th Ave., 


nsw = vibration 
Unusual capacity for high-class Troy, N.Y. 
ak. 


SALE? ELEVATOR WORKS 


SALEM, MASS. 


ELEVATORS 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR MILL USE. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND ESTIMATE. 


Always Give More Satisfactory Results Than Any Other Kind 
LANE 


TURED BY 


W.T. LANE & wnetrienn. | OrESE AND POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 


CENTRIFUGAL 


Oil Separator 


MOTOR WOUND FOR ANY VOLTAGE. 


Separates oil from bolts, nuts, and scraps of all kind— 
oil that would otherwise be wasted, and makes it as 
good as itever was, forfurtheruse. Send for Catalogue. 


SS MANUFACTURED BY THE 


American Tool @® Machine Co., 


109 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


Incorporated 1864. Founded 1845, 


“The Best Machine on 
on the Market.” itll gat 


—— 


ai: 


=“ 1 — 


— | a ee 


PATI : ; : 
gp Ln t = 2 ! Original Fine Index Machines 
| i > . 2) Single Lift, Double Lift, 


Double Cylinder, Rise 
and Fall, Crossborder, 


> THOMAS HALTON'S 
SONS, 


Allegheny Avenue and C Street, 
PHILADELPHIA 
Rise and Fall with Patented Independent 


Cylinder Motion. Representative 


‘ —nseniatenineneoiati H. A. Forbes, Paterson, N. J. 
Catalogue upon request. 


Morris Duck Baskets 


J 
. eo 
always keep their shape | Loses 
t of 
Spring bottoms and sides lessen the strain KS get! 
and wear on the basket when loading. Can- 
not damage goods as there are no nails, 
screws, corner clips or splinters to work 
loose. Steel frames of proper size give the 
strength to stand the hardest service. Our 
line includes the baskets you need. 


Send for illustrated booklet on baskets. 


MORRIS & CO., Groveville, N. J. 
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WILSON & GO., BARNSLEY, Limited 


Absolutely secure 
combination of 
@hield and Bobbin 


BARNSLEY, ENGLAND. Added Strength and 


Absolute Security. 
Specialties: PATENT **LOCKFAST”’ 
and “CLIMAX” Shields. ENAMELLED 
TRADE MARK CONDITIONING BOB- 
BINS, Impervious 
Hrcusmar® \ to Steam, Moisture 
of axe Mai or Oil. 


) ILSON.BARNS GOLD MEDAL &t. Louis, 


re 1904. DIPLOMA 4d’Hon. 
Loose Shields SHIELI neur Liege, 1905. Highest Samples and Prices 
Impossible. ’ ~ Awards for Bobbins. on Application. 
"=~ 


SPEED & STEPHENSON, Agents for U.S., 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Kerosene Oil Engines 


Stationary 
Portable 
Marine 


No Danger. Maximum 
Power. Simple, Reliable 
Economical. Fully 
Guaranteed. 


: 20 H. P. Engine will 
f run and light your plant 


2 ‘ 
Machines for $1.50 per day 


Send for Catalogu 


No. 9.— Portable International 
Foot-Power \ Oil Engine Co, 


Rotary Sewing E Danielson, Conn. 


Sales Office, 38 Murray 


Machine Street, New York City. 


It is especially adapted for use in Cotton and 


Woolen Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works at the ? 
Printing Machines, in Dye Works, Cloth Rooms, caring 


at the Fulling Mill, Shears, Calendars, Gigs, 
Drying Machines, etc., or any of the different 


a TRUCKS ano CARS 


Manufactured by the of all kinds for all purposes 


DINSMORE MANUFACTURING CO.. Write Us for Complete Catalogue 


Salem, Mass., U. S. A. Chase Fdy. & [Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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WM. FIRTH, Pres. 


Post Office Square Building 


EDWIN BARNES, Vice-Pres. 


WILLIAM FIRTH CO. 


79 Milk Street, 
. » » SOLE IMPORTERS OF . 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 





JOHN H. NELSON, Treaa, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ASA LEES c& Co., Limited, 
TEXTILE MACHINERY, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR COTTON, WOOLEN AND WORSTED. 
(= oe oR 
SOLE ACENTS FOR 


JOSEPH STUBBS, Gassing, Winding and Reeling Mach- 
inery for Cotton, Worsted and Silk 

GEO. HATTERSLEY & SONS, LTD. 
Descriptiou of Looms, etc. 

dAMES MACKIE & SONS, LTD., Makers of Flax, Tow, 
Hemp and Jute Preparing and Spinning Machinery. 

GEORGE ORME & CO’S Patent Hank Indicators, ete. 

JAMES YATES & SON, Hardened and Tempered Steel 
Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted Cards, 


Makers of every 


LOCKETT, CROSSLAND & CO., Engravers and Build. 
ers of Leather Embossing Machinery, etc., ete. 

R. CENTNER FILS, Heddles. 

GOODBRAND & CO., Yarn Testing Machinery, Wrap 
Reels, ete. 

JOSHUA KERSHAW & SON, Roller Skins, etc. 

GEORGE SMITH, Doffer Combs, etc. 

BRADFORD STEEL PIN CO., Comber Pins. 

CLAPHAM, SMITH & CO., Caps, Tubes and Spindles for 
Worsted, etc. 


ALSO ACENTS FOR 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS., Hardened and Tempered Steel 
ycard Clothing for Cotton. 


WILLIAM TATHAM & CO., Waste Machinery. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Limited, Emery Whee! Grinders, 
Emery Fillet and Flat Grinding Machines, 

COTTON CORD AND VELVET CUTTING MACHINE 
CO., Cor@.aroy Cutting Machines, etc. 


PICK GLASSES, LEATHER APRONS, PATENT WIRE CHAIN APRONS. 


JOSEPH STUBBS .- 


Manchester, England. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Winding, Gassing, Reeling, Preparing, Polishing and Bundling Yarns, 


ee 
_——_ 


tee 


Sd a 
Se en ee 
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rss, | 
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oe 
ee 


PP ey tte ee a 


IMPROVED RABBETH SPINDLE WINDER. 
With Patent Tapering Motion, for Single Flanged Bobbins. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 


WILLIAM FIRTH COMPANY, Post Office Square Bldg., 79 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 


DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
AND UNIFORM. 


Dobbins’ Hard Water Soap, a Specific for Hard Water or Water Charged with Chemicals. 


AMMONIATED POTASH SALTS FOR SCOURINC. 
Dobbins’ Palm Oil Fulling Soap. Dobbins’ “Fast Black” Soap. Pure Olive Oil Potash Soaps. 
FREE SAMPLE SENT FOR TRIAL ON REQUEST. 


DOBBINS SOAP MANUFACTURING CoO., 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREBR 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 
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ies Providence Machine Go. 





; i = all TM 


f 
- se Tb a a Manufacturers o 


Improved Cotton 
Roving Frames 


Improved Worsted 
Roving Frames 


 - + PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


WROUGHT AND’ CAST TRON PIPE 
or steam, water and gas, 
| BRASS, COPPER AND LEAD PIPE. 


Iron and Brass Fittings, Valves, Ete. 
Iron and Brass Railing aus 
Awning Fittings. 


Steam and Hot Water Heating Apparates. 


Steam Specialties, Pipe Fitters’ Tools, Ete. 


PIPE CUTTING A SPECIALTY. 


TORRANCE MFG. CO., 


HARRISON, N- J- 


bh et ~ S 
Chimes TESS AUTOMATIC BALLING MACHINE 
‘a “KAS PATENT 
| ») aaa ; With all the latest improvements for Wool Cards. The latest 


and best and only feed that will make yarn positively even. 
ALSO 


fam CHOQUETTE WASTE SAVER. Saves card fly. 


Write for particulars 


FOSTER SUPERHEATERS 


Installed in any type of boiler without change 
in setting. Uniform superheat guaranteed. 


Power Specialty Company, 


BOSTON: 10 Post Office Square. NEW YORH: 111 Broadway. 
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DEAN BROS. STEAM PUMP WORKS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


DUPLEX PUMPS, SIMPLE PUMPS 
ATLANTIC BOILER FEEDERS 


sirrace CONDENSERS cetitorum 


VERTICAL s38 sees AND TWIN AIR PUMP 
JET CONDENSER DUPLEX DURABLE PUMP SIMPLE PUMP AND CONDENSER 


In tensile strength 
In wearing quality 
In genuine ‘“‘money value” 
Our Belting Has No Equal 
Tanned in the “OLD FASHIONED Way” 
THE L. M. BOWES COMPANY 
451-463 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. and Philadelphia, Pa 


What Kind and HOW. -an in the Picture 


And the picture is on each pound stick---SEE TO IT. 


RED Label for Leather Belts ; 
GREEN Label for Rubber or Canvas. 
OF DEALERS, OR 
STEPHENSON MFC. CO. 
E. A. KELLOGG, Vice Prest. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Does Not Drip, Splash or Waste Away 


penne GREASE 


1S THE CHEAPEST, CLEANEST, SAFEST AND 
BEST LUBRICANT. 


Will not gum, freeze or leave a sediment Is free from impurities. 
Uniform in quality. Can be used at all seasons of the year. 


Send for FRE E ae i —_ —_) a of ONLY MADE BY 


yany Greas dian 


SJ t i 
— <i = pth ot oil he i trom t of « - - ourn: “| ADAM COOK’ S ONS 313 West St. 
Reo. U. 8. Patent Office where to be used and firm’ Ss name New York 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSED 


CONCRETE BLOCKS 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Simpson Brothers, Corporation 
19 Federal Street, Room 58 Boston, Mass. 


D. F. WATERS | | Waters Dyeing Machine 


This cut shows a new and useful machine patented 
by D. F. Waters for the dyeing of any color on 


Germantown Dye and Bleach Works Worsted, Woolen, Cotton and Merino Yarns, 


Dyer and Bleacher of Cotton Warps and Being snocessfully operated by some of the largest 
: manufacturers in the country. 
Mercerized Yarns, Woolen and Worsted The saving of labor will more than pay for a 
Skein Yarns, Eiderdown Cloth, Fine machine in afew months. 
Worsteds for Dress and Knit Goods, Copeeny's 5 ane Ibs. a day per man. fs ‘ ; 
; achine can be seen in operation at any time a 
Cotton and Woolen Hosiery. my plant where I have 13 in operation all the time. 


Sample Cards Sent on Application. D. F, WATERS, 


=5 : . bc and 55 Wister St., GERMANTOWN, 
53-55 Wister St., Germantown, Pa. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AVENARIUS CARBOLINEUM 


Wood Preserving Paint 
PREVENTS ROT AND DECAY 


Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co. a 
347 West Broadway, New York. “ 


WR RRR 


SEE 


HE HHHBMBuu eno 


Ss 


MAMAN nen 


| YT. Se 2 eT ee 
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The Best That Money Can Buy 


SPINNINC RINCS. 
TWISTER RINCS. 
RINC HOLDERS. 
TRAVELER CUPS. 
SILK RINCS. 
TRAVELER CLEANERS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS., U.S.A. 


If you are using 
rope for baling you 
are helping to pay 
the gas bill to keep 
rope prices bal- 
loon high. 

tope is up— 
Ss H RI N K Trojan Bale Tie and 
Band is down. 


© R WA R P : Trojan Band is 
made plain or gal- 


vanized in coils 


‘ ° from 2000 to 3000 
Our Rawhide § &, vivo » 
break. Widths 4, 
34, 34 and 1 inch. 
p I é K E R be, With the present high 
prices of rope Trojan 


Band and Buckle is a 
money saver. 


Ly 
- 3 hy 


: At 

—— a, / J 

aa KA #4 i 
alk _ 


The standard sizes of rawhide loom 
pickers which we carry in stock are 
so well seasoned that they do not 
shrink or warp. They are ready 
to go on the loom without filing or 
fitting and in every respect are as 
good pickers as it is possible for us 
or anyone else to make. 


G Garland Mfg. Co. 


Saco, Maine. 4 


| 
T Formerly Loom Picker Co. | De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Pane, want Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, II1. 


EXCELSIO Washes out easily. 


Saponifies perfectly. 


The best lubricating and softening product for 
Wool, Cotton, Wool and Cotton mixed. For some 
manufacturers 7¢ e/zminates the scouring process which 
is required with all other wool oils. In all ceases it 


effects large saving in time and soap, insures 
clean goods and superior fabric. /¢ will not gum in 


the cards. Write for samples. prices and particulars. 
COMPOUND Excelsior Wool Oi] Compound Co., Cincinnati, 
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Ce ed 
ta 


CEA Lake 


Established 187° 


| ohn Heathcote & Son 


providence, R- !- 
Builders of Improved 


Cloth Tentering and Drying Machinery 


tc. 
EDS, FELTS, € 
for WOOLENS, — Ventilating Fans 


Built Upright or Hortzontal a Spey 


with Low Dows genet for Catalogue 


gs 
7 


| 
a 


D 


™ 
 - 
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anh 
| lit ha ke eed 
Me aes eee 
Bae ne 2 ef eae 
yyy yy eh wee 
‘A he: Me Me th, te, Ce, te he 
Eh onan een ee ye 


GR OVV e eee 
BAkBAanaartLeEeak @ 
ep hei in kg BED ok 


THE ONLY 
Seamless hard fibre 
Roving Can. 


The highest type of Roving Can 
ever produced, 

Made from Pure Chemical Hard 
Fibre, without sea™ns or rivets, abso 
lutely smooth, and of incomparable 
durability. 


Supplied with our Seamless Protec 
tion or Kicking Band, with either an 
electrically welded steel top ring, or a 


: 
{ Textile 
smooth turned fibre top, and with either 


a wooden or metal bottom secured with Plants 
a seamless steel bottom ring. 


/ or need good belts, belts that run 

Thousands of these ‘* ; P 
Cans a \ in use a aaiee lm true and grip hard, and will not break 
= - ee ee a hill untilthe whole belt is gone, and has 
leading and m representative mulls given a good big doilars worth of service 
in the United States and Canada. for every dollar of cost. 


WE ALSO MAKE A The Gandy Stitched Cotton Duck 


Belt is the only one that can meet such a 
HIGH GRADE OF demand, and it only costs 1-3 as much as 


; leather at that. Send for our booklet 
Cordage Cans Comber Boxes 


Oval Cans Doffer Boxes “Experiences With Gandy” 
Waste Cans Bobbin Boxes 


it’s good reading for ‘elt buyers. 
Gill Cans Trucks and Cars 


Write for prices 


STAND AReG: Same oo. THE GANDY BELTING CO. | 
SOMERVILLE, MASS. BALTIMORE- MD. 


Minnich Baling Press 


for all kinds of products. 


Must turn out more bales with less labor and power than 
any press in the market. 


Send for circular. 


Minnich Machine Works, 


Ow Latest Improved Steel Power Lancaster Co. Landisville, Pa. 
Press with New Steel Link Chains 
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Des a a a 


[ [)° you trade-mark your goods P [ 


“| If so they should not be disfigured by the uneven impress- @ 
ions ofa hand stamp. Use Haumagraph Stamps 
the scientific method—and your goods will be adorned with the real 
imprint of quality. The whole problem of Textile Stamping is solved in 
| using Kaumagraph Stamps. Samples sent on request. [ 


THE KAUMAGRAPH CoO., 156 5th Avenue, New York 


SSS] = =L_SS| |S = —=S SS) S=)0 


New Philadelphia 
Bofard Textile School 


Day and Evening 
Instruction in 


Picking, 
Carding, 
Combing, 
Spinning, 
Warp 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Oldest in America 





Textile 
DOO! 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


New Bedford Textile School 


Preparation, 
Weaving, 
Designing, 
Knitting, 
Chemistry 
and Dyeing. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


50-IN. MACHINE 


SEWING 


FOR 


DESIGNER OF 
SPECIAL 
MACHINERY U.S.A. 


Most Complete in the World 


Endorsed by the Leading 
Educators and Manutacturers 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted and Silk 


Instruction given in Designing, Weaving, Carding, 
Spinning, Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing 


Special Courses in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing 


For illustrated 
Year Book and other information, address 


E. W. France, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets - Philadelphia 


LL. F. FALE S 


MANUFACTURER 
AND BUILDER OF 


MACHINES 


ALL PURPOSES WHERE a NUMBER OF ROWS OF SEAMS 


ARE REQUIRED 
BUILT WITH ANY REQUIRED NUMBER OF NEEDLES 
WALPOLE, MASS. PAPER 


SLITTING 
MACHINES 
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A Kier-that does the work of two 


on raw stock if discharged by 
our Hydraulic Lift. 


All styles for raw cotton and yarns, alsofor knit 


goods, cloth and laces. Many already in use. 


Write for prices and particulars. 


Wm. Allen Sons Co, Worcester. Mass. 


CONSTANT SPEED 


‘Send for a Piece of Shultz 
Sable Belting. 


Test it and examine it. Notice how much more 


; ° : : flexible it is than oak-tanned belting. Sable Raw 
is secured with G©-W induc- | le “sage ss . 


Hide is for dry drives; for drives exposed to 


. : -— i a water, steam or acid fumes, use Shultz “Aqua” 
tion motors. I hey not only Belts. You can run “Aqua” ina tank of boiling 
do not break ( Own, but do water, if you wish, and the plies or joints will not 

: : | separate; it will keepright on transmitting power. 
not vary 2H speed. See It is the belt to use where woven belts, rubber 


belts and doped belts give out. Send fora sample 
B ulle tin SSY. and you will understand at once the remarkable 
difference between it and the so-called “water 


| CROCKER-WH EELER re hh soaked with grease o1 other com 


It is an entirely different substance. 
Co IMpany Shultz Belting Company, 


\mpere N ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Boston New York Philadelphia 


HUNCERFORD-ELFRETH 
FILTERS ‘eiiny 
CRAVITY 
WATER SOFTENERS “Covtocs, 
There is only one Filter, the 


HUNCERFORD - ELFRETH, 


the only filter which exceeds its guarantev. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Philadelphia Water Purification Company, 


ee . = Gravity Filter. 1700 N. i2th St., PHILA., PA. 
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Cutting Machines 


Every Textile Manufacturer has his own special problem. If these problems relate to CLOTH CUTTING 





in any way, shape or form 
we are always glad to volunteer our help in solving them. 


Poplar Street : C Special Textile 
vedi NY. Cameron Machine QO. medias Designers 


Telephone 989-3, 4. U. Code Word—Adamsal 


A. I:. ADAMS, 


MANUFACTURER OF PATENTED 


CORSET AND FABRIC MACHINERY. 


Strip Cutting, Folding and Winding Machines, Plain or Bias, 300 to 2400 Yards a Minute. 


I personally, have introduced and taught people to do bias on my machines in seven countrie 
for cutting straight or bias fabric, and folding same. 
Automatic Strip Cutting, Folding and Winding Machines in three variations. Universal Folding, Winding and Spooling Machines 
inthree variations. 40-inch Winding and Cutting Machines. All of the seve machines for straight or bias fabric. 
These machines pay for themselves in a shorttime, Any kind of a folder for any nd of fabric, bia 


s. I furnish a complete equipment 


s or straight, 1-8 to 6 inch 
BP, ’ 


151 MIDDLE STREET. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


REVOLVING FLAT CARD BRUSHES 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. nevorvixe rrar canvs Manchester, N.H. 


The “Reliance” KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO., 


brand of oak tanned, short lup leather belting is so FALL RIVER, MASS. 
generally specified by discriminating buyers, be > 

cause Experience has taught them that it isthe best MAKERS O 

and therefore the cheapest, 


Write for catalog and prices to 
Chicago Belting Company, i QO O M S 


Chicago and Philadelphia. 


HYMAN SUPPLY Co., Wilmington, N. C. For PLAIN and FANCY WEAVING. 


MALLARY MILL SupPPLy Co., Macon, Ga. Represented in the South by 


0. A. ROBBINS, CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY Robert G. Pratt 


Worcester, Mass. 


Filtration 


ineer 
Engineers sii 


1412 Pennsylvania Buildin 
ennsy i ui g and 

- PHILADELPHIA S - 
Pressure and Gravity Filters PA. upplies 


Water Softeners 
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T. C. Entwistte Company 


Card Grinders 


TRAVERSE WHEEL 
| AND LONG ROLL 
Particular Attention Paid to 


Repairing Grinders of All Kinds 
and Makes 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Sout »ern Agent: 






The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, [IASS. 













MANUFACTURERS OF 


Metallic Rolls 


Especially adapted for Cotton 
Mills. 25 to 33 per cent more 
Production Guaranteed. 
Weight Reduced 33 to 50 per 
eent. No Leather Covering Bill. 









































WRITE 


Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N.C } 


CURTIS & MARBLE MCH. CO. 


WORCESTER, * MASS. 


FOR PARTICULARS. 


BIRCH BROS. 


Somerville, Mass. 


“Coronation” 



















BIRCH TREF 








Sews any 
Fabric 


Thick 
or Thin 















Wet or 
Dry 


Without 
Change 










FEARNAUGHT PICKER, 





on English stand sent 
| on trial most any- 
| where, 

Send for Circular. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery. | Fisting’ Macniuery, 













Wool Burring and Picking Machinery. 















Fine 
Stitch or 
Coarse 
Stitch 





























The HARTFORD was the Pioneer 
Company in the field of Steam Boiler 
Insurance, and it is the only company 
which makes a specialty of and does 
exciusively a steam boiler inspec tion 
and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the ‘aie com- 
pany whose entire talent and energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to 
the scientific construction and instal- 
lation of boilers, and to their periodi- 
cal inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only com- 
pany whose entire assets and re- 
sources are held exclusively for the 
protection of steam users, and the 
payment of losses occasioned by 
the explosion of steam boilers and 
for no other hazard whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing 
nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in 
the New England States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done 
throughout the United States. & 


L. B. Brainerd, President and Treasurer. 
F. B. Allen, Vice President. 

C. 8. Blake, Secretary 

L. F. Middlebrook, Assistant Secretary. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Hill’s Improved 
Tin Roving Cans 


are especially adapted for use in 
Woolen Mills, IXXX Tin Plate 
body, side seam locked and groov- 
ed—made by machinery—every can 
alike. Special pattern top and bot- 
tom rings made of 3% inch iron 
welded at joints and tinned. :A 
wide “kicking band” beaded and 
soldered on the body. We can’t 
tell all their good points here. Let 
us send full details. 































40th Annual Statement 
January 1, 1907. 
Capital, $500,000.00 
Surplus, 1,485,457.73 
Reserves, 1,931,847.29 
Assets, 3,978,245 71 


















































Write 





jo prices. 


James Hill Mfg. CO., Providence, R. I. 
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Eureka Fire Hose 


THE BEST FIRE HOSE MADE. 


(Trade Mark.) 


For use in 


Cotton Mills, 
Woolen Mills 
and Factories. 


Seamless Woven and 
Rubber lined EUREKA 
COTTON HOSE, has no 
equal. Send for circu, 
lar and testimonials, 


Awarded Gold Medal at the St. Louls Exposition, 1904. 


Water Fiterea 


Make an installation of a Softener or 
Filter and perfect the quality of your 
product. 

Keep scale, corrosion or mud out of 
your boilers and save anice income from 
your repair and coal bills. 


American Water Softener Co. 
1002 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


EURERA FIRE HOSE Co. 
13 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 


STEAM TRAPS 
NEW FEATURES; Wearing Parts, Valve and Seat Renewable. 


We manufacture Steam 
Traps for all duties, 
High and Low Press- 
ures, returning the Con- 
densation back into 
Boiler or Discharging 
to Hot Well, Tank, or 
Atmosphere. 


No Elastic Gaskets, 
all Joints Ground 
Metal and Metal. 


SEND FOR 


Catalogues A, B and C 
ALBANY STEAM TRAP CO. 


ALBANY, N.Y. 
Established 1870. 
JAMES H. BLESSING, Pres. Tuos. F. RYAN, Sect’y & Treas. 


Class A Return Trap 


Key Seating Attachment 


FOR 


The Evans Friction 
Cone Pulleys 


will drive your ma- 
chines at any desired 


speed from I to 6 by @ 


simply pulling a cord, 
They are guaranteed 
to do your work. 


We’ll furnish them 
for either floor or 
hanging use. 

Over Ten Thousand 
Sets in Operation in 
this Country and 
Europe. 

Send for Catalogue 


EVANS FRICTION CONE COMPANY 


G. Frank Evans. 


Whiton Gear Cutter 


Newton Center. Mass. 


We offer an attachment for use with our Gear Cutting Machine, to cut key 
seats for the Woodruff System of Keying. 
- and price. 
THE D. E. WHITON MACHINE CoO., 
19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


Write for description, circulars 


stat M AILS eee Paterson, N. J. 


Liberal Discount to Dealers 


Harnesses, 


Lingoes, 
and Quills. 


Shuttles 
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BALE-TIES and BUCKLES 
BOX STRAPPING sA%<= 


Samples and prices on application. 


ACME STEEL COODS CoO. 


Name changed from Acme Flexible Clasp Co, 
NEW YORK, 28 Elm 8t. CHICAGO, 2832-40 Archer Ave. 
ATLANTA, GA., Empire Bidg. 




















Important Improvement in Worsted Spinning. . 


THE BAMFORD DUST PROOF and SELF-LUBRICATING SPINDLE TUBE 


saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, thereby insuring longer life to the 
tubes, saves labor, maintains uniform speed, and most 
important of all, makes PERFECT YARN, _ Refer to 
largest worsted mills. 
BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
ALSO MFRS. OF 


STEEL CAPS AND SPINDLES, Caps, Flyers, Tubes, etc., Repaired. 





Tallow for Sizing 
Especially Prepared 


FOR COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MILLS 


Consolidated Rendering Co. 


40 N. Market Street, Boston. 









IT’S THE CEMENT 


That determines the life of a water proof leather belt. | 7 ag One man threads 
Our * Sea Lion’”’ belt is Waterproof because the Fy 
Cement is Waterproof and because the leather is | F : , 
treated by a secret process W hich causes it to resist the > ; ~ = 6 inch pipe at the 
action of Acid, Fumes, Gasses, Heat and Moisture. ; : 

It is made of the choicest selection of short lap oak 


tanned stock, and is the only reliable belt for Dye ; ve : vise, on the bench 
Houses, Bleaching and Finishing Rooms and damp , 
places generally. 


{bsolutely guaranteed. Write for particulars. .. or in the mine. 
CHICAGO BELTING COPIPANY, 


Chicago and Philadelphia. 
HYMAN SUPPLY CO., Wilmington, N. C., Agents. a TT bas 


Cilbert saethag': 
Wood The Oster Manufacturing Co. 


Split | Dept. T. Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pulleys 


WANUTACTURING sigan 
COMPANY | : Detroit Lubricators 












Weight 


150 





Pounds 












' 
“Tw . | In service all over the world 
SAGINAW, MICH.,U.S.A, Send for catalogue 


New York Branch, 88 Warren St., | 
Chicago Branch, 28-32 So. Canal St. | 

Sales Agencies in all the Principai Cities, 
Cable Address: Engrave, A EBC and Lieber’s Codes, 


DETROIT LUBRICATOR (OMPANY, 
DETROIT, U. S: A. 
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GREEN FUEL ECONOIMIIZER 
COMPANY 


Sole builders of the Green Fuel Economizer in 
the United States. Also Fans for Mechanical 
Draft, Conveying Materials, Drying and Moist- 
ening, etc. Blowers and Exhausters, Steam 
Heating Coils and the Green Air Heater. 
Heating and Ventilating apparatus. Send for 
Book “ T W”’ on Fuel Economy and Fan Cat- 
alog. 


GREEN FUEL ECONOMIZER CO., Matteawan, N. Y. 


CARDER’S TOOLS 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


Gardner & Reid’s Card Tooth Raiser 


For setting up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. Alsoa variety 


of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. 
Send for circular. 


WM. H. BROWN CO. 


No. 81 Mechanic Street 
WORCESTER, MASS, 


rR. He. HOOD 


1842-44-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Successor to THOMAS RAMSDEN, 
Maker of 


Worsted Machinery 


For Preparing, Finishing Gills and Drawing Boxes 


New Screws made and 
old ones repaired and thoroughly case-hardened. 
tepairs and new parts for curled hairmachinery. Fallers 
of every description made. Change Gears, 5-8, 7-16, 3-5 and 
14 inch pitch kept on hand. All kinds of new Fluted 
Rollers, for Combs, Gills, Drawing and Spinning; also 
Refluting old ones. Improved Roller Covering Machine. 


AMERICAN OVERSTITCH 


MECHANICALLY 
PERFECT 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
CONSTRUCTED 


Unequalled for finishing Sweaters in One Operation. 
in Sleeves with Loops on. For Knit Gloves, etc. 


SAVES TIME— TROUBLE — LABOR 
CHARLES H. BRIDOUX 
18-30 W. Randolph St., Chicago. Ill. 


Sewing 
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WILLIAM SCHOFIELD CO. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church $t., Manayunk, Phila, Pa. 


Textile Machinery 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair and Finishing Pickers, 
Automatic Square and Cone Willows, “ Schofield ” 
Intermediate Feed for Cards, Ragand Extract Dust 
ers, Waste Pullers, Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons. 


Special Machinery Built. General Machinery Repairs, 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty. 


Did you see the Ferrofix ad. on page 44 of 
the October issue? If not, and you are interested 
in a marked reduction of mill-operating ex- 
penses, look it up or write to The American 
Ferrofix Brazing Company ,1515 Sansom Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
IN 
Odd Sizes 


For Textile Mills 


we can make for you the just-right size required 
for wrapping your goods. Saves time and paper. 
Write us for full particulars, prices 
and samples 


The J. L. N. Smythe Company 


PAPER & TWINE Philadelphia 


Pays big. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 
HAND HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRACKS 
TROLLEYS, ETC. 


Catalog Free 


NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS 
DETROT MICHIGAN ~ U.S.A. 


22 CHENE STREET 
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LEACHING Apiiuatron Bf CRABBING 
BueachiNG ARLINGTON MACHINE WORKS  ‘Sreninc 
FINISHING ARTHUR BIRCH SEWING 
MACHINERY ARLINCTON HEICHTS, MASS. MACHINES 


Shaw’s “* Victor” Travelers 


Manufactured by 


VICTOR SHAW RINC TRAVELER CO. 


Incorporated 1899. 
23 Sabin Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ASHWORTH BROS.-; 


MANUFACTURERS 0F-——— 


Card Clothing of Every Description 


FALI, RIVER, MASS. 


Thread and Silk a p O O L 5 of any description 


made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3’ dia. 























{ 





We are located in the best white birch region. Our work and prices seem to 
satisfy the most particular customers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates 
furnished on samples submitted. 


HH. i. TEBBETS « CO., Locke’s Mills, Me. 3 
LATEST PATENT. 


Hall’s “Can’t Slip” Spindle. 


CORRESPOYDENLE SOLICITED. 


I. A. HALL @ CoO., Paterson, N. J. 


THE CHAFFEE FATENT CLOTH BOARD, 
Made of paper and wood, 
Needs no covers, 


Their Cost Cost Their Cost | win not split% 
or warp; a “ 
ln Freight, ol ; CLOTH BOARDS. 


Entire Outfits for New Mills, or small and odd 
items that you don’t know just where to obtain, 


can be found at the 

































AMERICAN oe. _ md 

provpence, wt” 111 Mill Supplies. 
, WATCH YOUR WATCHMAN 
The New Imperial Watchman’s Clock 


Compels your watchman to do his duty. 





This clock will reduce your insurance rate. 
tie No complicated mechanism, Absolutely reliable. Full particulars. 


T. NANZ CLOCK CO., = = 127 Duane Street, New York. 
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Sent Free 


A complete catalog 
of all 


Textile Books 


UR descriptive catalog con- 

tains a list of all the books in 
the English language on textile sub- 
jects that are in pnnt and that are 
of present value, classified under the 
different subjects to which they per- 
tain. This catalog should be in 
the possession of every mill man. 
It will be sent free upon application. 
New books on textile subjects are 
being published frequently. We 
can supply any textile or technical 
book, whether of our own publica- 
tion or not, at lowest prices. We 
can also give information and prices 
of foreign textile publications, etc. 
We are headquarters for every- 
thing in the line of textile litera- 


ture and information. 


Lord & Nagle Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Publishers of the 


Textile World Record 
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A. Ginsberg & Son 


Wholesale Dealers in 


Manufacturers’ 
Sewing Machines «Supplies 


Union Special and Merrow Machines 
a Specialty. 


532 West Broadway, New York 


WARD & VANDECRIFT, 


Successors to The Bridesburg Mfg. Co. 


In —. a Ss ~~ i md QS L. Ee Ss, 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Silk and Flax Machinery. 
Manufacturers and Repairers. Also Flyers, Steel Caps, 
Bolsters, Steps, Tubes, Etc. 


ELMER, SALEM eoe@., «- nN. J. 


Established 1844, 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of SPINDLES, FLYERS, 
RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, etc., for Cotton, Silk, 
Flax, Woolen and W orsted Machinery. 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 
REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS. 


Ae Ge THURSTON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS 


| Fluted Rolls, Pressers for Flyers 


AND GENERAL MACHINERY 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and 
Honing ofall kinds of Rolls. Flyers Repaired and Fitted 
with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles.Straightened, 
Restepped and Retopped. 


Box 528. FALL RIVER, MASS. 
nS 


‘Elliot 
‘Cloth Folder 
‘and Measurer ETC, ETC. 


| Manufactured by 
| ELLIOT & HALL, 5414 HermonSt., Worcester, Mass. 


FOR PRINT WORKS, 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON, MILLS, 
BLEACHERIES, 


Send for circular. 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY KIND AND DESCRIPTION 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use. 


1. A. HALL & co. Allentown Reed, Harness 


and Mill Pity oi Co., 
Allentown, Pa 


“Anti Rust” 


* Anti Rust” will prevent rust on bright parts of 
machinery during shipment or when idle in your factory. 
Made and sold by F. L. Melville, 192 Front St., New York 


Paterson, N. J. | 
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Average selling price $1.9694485 
. cost. . . .9533969 


Net gain per ton. . 5$1.0160516 























q@ The net gain per ton represents the net profit in oper- 
ating the **Battle Creek”’ seam of coal in Tennessee. 
The Cross Creek Coal Company’s first works will 
have a capacity of 400,000 tons a year, or practically 
2,000 tons aday, The net gain per ton cannot pos- 
sibly be less than as indicated above, because these 
figures were taken from the books of the works 
which has been in operation several years and which 


is shipping the **Battle Creek’’ Coal. 





q@ Can you find a better security and with better pros- 
pects of large profits than the Cross Creek Coal 


Company offer? 





q@ With the bonds goes an equal amount of preferred 
stock as a bonus which may be exchanged any time 


before 1910 for common stock, share for share. 





Write today for particulars. Address 


Cross Creek Coal Company 


609 Mutual Life Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Do not fail to get information about our 


Improved Finishing Machines 


They embody features not to be found in other makes. 
This illustrates our 


No. 13 Pneumatic Grinding and Polishing Machine. 
Our line also includes 


No. 19 Combined Steamer, wet and damp steam Dry Finishing Machine. 
No. 22 Gumming Machine. 
No. 23 Stretching and Drying Machine. 
No. 28 Lacquering and Lustre Machine. 


CARBONIZING MACHINERY. 


Schuchardt & Schuette, 136 Liberty Street, New York 


London Berlin Vienna Stockholm 
St. Petersburg Kopenhagen Budapest Shanghai 
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ideal Christmas present 


No present that you can select will give so much benefit and profit as a good textile book. 


Nothing will appeal more strongly to the man who has been in the mill a life-time, or to | 


the young man just starting out. 


We will send books to you, or direct to anyone you want them sent to, without further | 
charge, and with a note expressing your compliments. 


A list of suitable books 


Cotton Manual. Proadbent 
Weaving—Plain and Fancy. Nelson 
Cost Finding in Cotton Mills. Vchols 
Cotton Carding. Lindsay 
Cotton Combing Machines. 


$0.75 
.25 
1.50 


Thornley 

Fraps 

Beech 
Beech 


Principles of Dyeing. 
Dy eing of Cotton Fabrics. 
Dyeing of Woolen Fabrics. 
Mercerization (2 vols.) 
Simplex Tables 
Textile Fibres. J7atthews 
Barker 
Principles of Worsted Spinning 
Priestman 


Study of Textile Design. 


Woolen and Worsted Loom Fixing 
Ainley 

Woolen and Worsted Manufacture 
Beaumont 

Worsted Overlookers’ Handbook 
Buc kley 

Chemistry and Practice of Finishing 
Bean and McCleary 

Chemistry and Practice of Sizing 
Bean and Scarisbrick 

Cotton Weaving and Designing 
Zaylor 

Draw Frames and Fly Frames 
Thornley — 

History of Wool and Wool Combing 
Burnley 

Finishing Woolens and Worsteds 
Greene 

Printing of Textile Fabrics. 
Rothwell 

Silk Dyeing, Printing and Finishing 


Hurst 


15.00 
10.00 
2.50 
3.00 
6.00 
.50 
6.00 


2.00 


American Weaver 
Art of Soap Making. 
Carpet Manufacture. 


Rymarczick 
Watt 
Bradbury 

Disley 

Color in Woven Design. 


Cloth Examining. 
Beaumont 
Grammar of Textile Design. Vesdzt 
Marsden 

Cotton Spinning (3 vols). 
Textile Year Book 
Buckley 
Thornley 


Practice in Wool Carding. 


Cotton Spinning. 
Taggart 


Cone Drawing. 
Mule Spinning. 


Brown 


Jacquard Weaving and Designing 


Bell 


Jute and Linen Weaving (2 vols.) 


Woodhouse and Milne 

Manual of Weave Construction 
Kastanek 

Sewing Machines—Construction, Re- 
pair. Hasluck 

Silk Throwing and Waste Silk Spinning 
Rayner 

Waterproofing of Fabrics. 
Mierzinski 

Cotton Mill, Commercial Features 
Tompkins 

Practical Cotton Calculation: 
Whitworth 

Drying by Means of Air and Steam 
Hausbrand 

Calculations in Yarns and Fabrics 
Bradbury 

Outlines of Industrial Chemistry. 
Thorp 

Principles of Wool Combing 
Priestman 


$1.00 


3.00 


3-00 
60 | 
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1.50 


Lord & Nagle Company, Publishers, Boston 

















ROPE DRIVES 


“The Blue Book 
of Rope 


Transmission” 


COPIES 
FREE 
UPON 
REQUEST 


If you plan, design, erect or operate power 
transmission appliances, you will be well re- 
paid for investigating the manifold advan- 
tages and economies of manila rope drivi ing and 


“American” Transmission Rope 


The “ Blue Book of Rope Transmission ”’ any 


by us, is a concise and authoritative treatise for engin- 
eers. It includes a thorough technical discussion of 
the special advantages of rope driving over belting, 
gearing, electricity, wire rope, etc., data, formulae, and 
tables for calculating drives, directions for splicing 
ropes, and many pr actical hints on erection and main- 
tenance. 64 pages, illustrated with many drawings, dia- 


grams and photogr aphs of notable installations. C opies 
free upon request. 


The American Manufacturing Co., 
65 Wall St., New York City, 


Largest Fibre Workers in the World. 
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BADISCHE COMPANY 


ADOLF KUTTROFF, President 
CARL PICKHARDT, tst Vice-President 
M. R. POUCHER ) 

H. L. WALDO, >. Vice-Presidents 
GEO. M. sNow,"' ? 

R. REICHARD, - . - Treasurer 
FR. KUTTROFF, - Secretary 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK, 


Ludwigshafen a/Rhein, Germany. 
Formerly sold in the U. S. by 
KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO., 


and latterly by 


CONTINENTAL COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 


128 Duane Street NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES. 
Boston 86 Federal Street 
Providence 80 So. Water Street 
Philadelphia - 238 Arch Street 
Chicago - 228 Randolph Street 


Montreal 6 Lemoine Street 
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Published on the 12th of each month by 


LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


FRANK L. NAGLE, President. HENRY G. LORD, Treasurer. 
SAMUEL S. DALE, Editor. 


Publication and Editorial Office 


144 Congress Street, Boston. 


119 South 4th Street, Philadelphia. 123 Liberty Street, New York. 
463 East 42nd Street, Chicago. 


red at the Boston Post Office as Second Class Mail Matter 


Subscription Rates. 


Textile World Record in United States and Mex 

To Canada, on account of extra postage . : 

To other Foreign Countries (postage paid . ; 
Textile World Record and the Official renee see Directory, Traveler’ 


Co Foreign Countries with Directory (postage pai 
Dyer’s Supplement ‘ 


Remit by Express Ord Postal M yey Order, Cheque or Registered Letier to 


ir ac ertisements must reach publication office by the 25th of month preceding date 


, Wants, For Sale, etc., to go on Classified pages car 


be taken 


tion. We are always pleased to co-operate with advertisers in 
ts, and strongly recommend frequent change of c« py, 


rents, 


, therefore, the beneficial results of the advertising 


often as may be desired, providing it reaches 


yxromise changes for next issue unless received as 


Advertising rates on application. 


Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually, in two editions. Office, Large Size, $3.00. Travelers’, Flexible, Smaller, $2.00. 
Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute Mills of the United States, Canada 


A Complete Directory of Cotton, g 
Establishmen 


Mexico, together with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile 
all. viz., the name of the company or 


flicers, agent, superintendent the 
spindles, number of looms; whether the mill uses steam or 
or if the mill sells direct. All this and mu 


Full information is given about each mill in almost every instance, 


, the character of goods made, the machinery equipment, i. e., 


names of o 
water 


f sets of cards (or combs), the number of 
ther there r not, the names of the selling agent 
information ok is arranged in a way to be instantly accessible 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade. 


Published Annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.00. 


Inited States and Canada, giving capitalization, names of 
whether latch or 
} 


mill dyes or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; number 


It contains full reports of every knitting mill in the 
the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; number of knitting machines, 

pring needle; number of sewing machines; whether the 
employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists ofthe jobbers, manufacturers’ selling agents, 


commission mer 
chants, department stores and large retailers handling knit goods and the name of the person in charge of the k 
goods department. List of dyers, bleachers, finishers, printers, etc., making a specialty of knit goods work. Speci 
copyrighted maps of the mill districts, showing the cities and towns where there » knitting mill It is indexed 


any town or n ickly found, 
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C. & K. Duck Looms 


are especially designed and constructed to meet 
che exacting demands of duck weaving. 

q@ They maintain the standard of excellence for 
this work, established by all Crompton & 
Knowles looms for other fabrics. 

@ Built in six styles—for light, intermediate, 
medium, heavy, extra heavy and special extra 
heavy duck. The above illustration shows the 


extra heavy construction. 


Write for information. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Builders of Looms for all Fabrics 


Worcester, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Monthly Comment. 


The Compulsory Working of Patents. 


Several countries, notably Germany and 
France, have for many years protected their 
home industries by making the validity of 
all patents them contingent on 
their being worked in the country of issue. 
Thus in patent 
the worked 
within two years of the grant, and working 
must not be 
two vears. 


issued by 


France a continues valid 


on condition .that invention is 


than 
The following extract from the 
patent law of Germany shows the conditions 


discontinued for more 


of working or licensing on which a patent 
rests in that country: 


We, William, by the Grace of Goi, German 
Emperor and King of Prussia, decree, in the name 
of the Empire, the following statute, the consent 
of the Federal Council and Parliament having been 
given: 

Section IT 
Patent 
from the day 
the Patent: 

1. If the 
work the 
country 
is ne¢ 


The Patent can be withdrawn by th 
after the expiration of three 
of publication of the allowance of 


office years 


owner of 
invention to 
(Germany) or, 
*ssary to 


the patent shall omit to 
an adequate extent in this 
at all events, to do all that 
such working 

2. If in the public interest the granting of per- 
mission to others to use the invention appears 
needful, but the owner of the Patent may refuse, 
notwithstanding, to grant this permission for ade 
quate compensation with sufficient guarantee. 


secure 


This requirement for the compulsory work- 
ing of patented inventions is in many cases 


a simple, but very effective method for 


stimulating an industry at home and throt- 
tling it in foreign countries that do not re- 
quire such working. The United States be- 
longs to the latter class, as has Great Britain 
until 


recently. Under this one-sided patent 


arrangement an owner of an invention has 
been able to patent the device or process in 
Great Britain and United States and 
thus prohibit anyone else from using the in- 
vention in those countries. 


the 


He makes no at- 
tempt to use the invention in those coun- 
tries, but works it in Germany, for example, 
where the law makes unworked patents pub- 
lic property. 

In the case of a new industry this state 
of the patent the three countries 
might supply the reason for locating the 
plant in Germany instead of Great Britain or 
the United States. 
had 


continue to 


laws in 


After the German indus- 


try been established the 


owner would 
patent new processes in Great 
the United States for the sole 
purpose of preventing their being worked in 
those 


Britain and 


manufacture in 
employment to 


countries, and then 


Germany, giving German 
labor and capital. 

In this way the German industry has been 
protected against foreign competition, not 
by the laws of Germany, but by the laws of 
the 


suppressed. 


verv countries whose industries were 


It is a much simpler and more 
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effective 
} 


rorded Dy 


means of protection than that af- 


luties.on imports. There are no 
id valorem and specific rates, no complex 
classifications, no 


necessity for discussing 


the interminable question of whether the 
tariff is a tax: all that need be done is to let 
the British and American governments say 
to all possible competitors, “You must not 


carry on this industry in Great Britain and 
the United States.” 

In this kind of protection there is no ques- 
tion as to degree [It is simple prohibition. 
It is perfect so long as it works, but it has 
the serious defect of being dependent on the 
will of the the 
French provision for the com- 
pulsory working of patents the British and 
\merican 
the 


foreign nation. By adopting 


German or 


sovernments could force a trans- 
countries or 
throw it open to free competition. 


fer of industry to their 


This course the British government has 
at last adopted, because the protection of 
foreign industries by British laws had be- 


Probably the most strik- 
ing example of this was the decline of the 
manufacture of artificial dyestuffs in Eng- 


land and its concentration in Germany. This 


come intolerable. 


loss was the more keenly felt because the 
industry was brought into existence by the 
discoveries made by an Englishman, the 


late Sir William Henry Perkin. As a result 
of this state of affairs Parliament last sum- 
mer passed a law providing for the cancella- 
tions of patents that are worked mainly or 
exclusively outside of the United Kingdom, 
the provisions of the act being summarized 
by the Board of Trade as follows: 


Section 27 of the Act provides that at any time 


not less than “our years after the date of a patent, 
ind not less than one year from the passing of 
the Act (i. e., from the 28th of August last), any 
person may apply to the Comptroller for the revo 


cation of the patent on the ground that the pat- 
nted article or process is manufactured or carried 
m exclusively or mainly outside the United King- 
ym 

If after inquiry the Comptroller is satisfied that 
the allegations contained in any such applications 
are correct, he may, subject to an appeal to the 
Court, revoke the patent, unless the 
proves that the patented article or 
manufactured or carried on to an 
United Kingdom. 


patentee 
prt cess 1S 


adequate extent 


in the 


The British law has also been made to 
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cover copyrights as well as patents of arti 
cles manufactured mainly abroad: 
Provisions similar to those 


27 of the Act are to be 


contained in Section 
found in Section 58 with 
reference to the cancellation of registrations of 
designs used in manufacture wholly or mainly 
abroad. A year’s grace has not been allowed by 
this Section, which will come into force on the Ist 
of January néxt, nor is there any appeal against 
the decisions of the Comptroller under it. The 
grounds for cancellation of the registration of a 
design under this Section are made available by 
way of defence to an action for infringement of 
the copyright in the design. 


In addition to these provisions the new act 
provides for revoking patents when certain 
conditions are imposed in regard to the use 
of the patented articles. 
is aimed at 


This section which 
machines of American 
manufacture is summarized as follows: 


certain 


\ttention is called to Section 38 of the Act which 
deals with this matter. Broadly speaking, the con 
ditions prohibited are those which have the effect 
of preventing purchasers, 
patented articles and processes from buying or 
using other articles or processes and availing 
themselves of other inventions, or of compelling 
them to acquire from the patentee or his nominees 
articles that are not protected by his patent. Sub- 
ject to certain specified exceptions, Section 38 
renders any conditions of this character inserted 
in contracts made after the passing of the Act null 
and void as being in restraint of trade and con- 
trary to public pelicy; and enables existing con- 
tracts containing them to be determined on 
ment of compensation. 


This the British 
patent law is of especial interest in this 
country. It leaves the United States practi- 
alone in protecting foreign manu- 
facturers at the expense of home industry. 
The question is one that should be con- 
sidered not only by Congress, but by the 
executive department of the government in 


lessees, or licencees of 


pay- 


important change in 


cally 


connection with the commercial treaties with 
Germany and France, that it is so in- 
dustriously negotiating. 

i 


Moisture in Worsted Yarn. 





Arrangements have been made for a con- 
ference of worsted spinners and weavers to 
discuss the question of moisture in worsted 
and the advisability of establishing a stand- 
ard of moisture in yarn for the worsted 
trade. The American Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers’ Association, representing the 
weavers, and the Philadelphia Worsted Spin- 


331] 


ners’ Association, representing the spinners, 
We have for 
several years urged that this question of 
testing varn be taken up by the National 
Bureau of Standards at 


have the matter in charge. 


Washington, and 
recently we have learned that after careful 
investigation the director of that bureau has 
provided facilities for testing textile ma- 
terials, and is now ready to co-operate with 
manufacturers in establishing a standard and 


making tests. 


en 


The Fall River Sliding Scale. 


The employers and operatives in the cot- 
ton mills of Fall River have agreed to con- 
tinue for months the present 
sliding scale, adopted last May. Under this 
scale wages were to be adjusted twice a 
year, in May and November, the rate for six 


another six 


months to come to be governed by the mar- 
gin for the preceding six months. This slid- 
ing scale was as follows: 

Margin. 

I1§ points 

110 " 

105 

95 

85 

80 

a 18.68 

a 18. 

The margin 


Nov 


New Wage Basis. 


. 


for the six months ending 
22, has fluctuated as follows: 


28 inch 
64 x 64. 


384 inch 
64 x 64 


1907 Potton, 
May 3! 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 2 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. ° 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. « 
Oct. 
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Average for the six months, 
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The average for the six months period is 
16 points above the maximum, and accord- 
ingly the maximum rate of wages 23.96 cents 
per cut, is to be paid for the next six months. 

The advantages of an automatic regula- 
tion of wages is strikingly illustrated by the 
Fall River sliding scale. Without it both 
employers and employes would have been on 
the verge of a dispute over wages, and busi- 
ness, not only in that city, but throughout 
the cotton trade would have been more or 
less disturbed by the uncertainty of the out- 
come. Under the sliding scale this difficulty 
is avoided, a result especially welcome at 
this time when general business is in such a 
disturbed conditic mn. 


—_ 


Fifteen-Cent Cotton. 


The following is an editorial taken from 
The Cotton Journal of Atlanta, Ga., Harvie 
Jordan, editor: 

COMPLIMENTS TO THE EDITOR OF THE 

TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. 
weeks ago THE COTTON JOURNAL 
had the temerity, it seems, to suggest to its readers 
five reasons why the 


Some 


present, cotton 
bring fifteen cents to the grower 
list of 
farmer, 
wealth 


crop shouid 
The fifth in this 
follows: “Because the 
foundation of the nation 
entitled to a profit on his 
labor—is the very best reason why cotton should 
bring fifteen cents per pound.” 

That our readers know more of the es 
teem in which the Southern cotton grower is held 
by the manufacturing world, the following com- 
ment on the above humane reason, by 
publication of plethoric pages, filled with manu 
facturers’ advertisements, called Textile World 
Record, published in the City of Boston, and 
devoted to the spinners’ interest, is herewith 
given. The above publication says, “The fifth rea- 
son is an IRRELEVANT platitude.” Irrelevant 
means, “Not bearing upon, or serving to support.” 

We are loth to believe that in the estimation of 
the Editor of the Textile World Record, the foun 
dation of the nation’s wealth and credit is NOT 
ENTITLED TO A PROFIT ON HIS LABOR 
One having read enough to be entitled to write for 
the benefit of the general public, should have ab 
sorbed enough common justice and equity to be 
come, at least, not an ingrate. Atterbury said 
“He proved extremely false and ungrateful to me,” 
and if THE COTTON JOURNAL may be so 
bold, without giving offense, as to suggest that 
without this element, dismissed so quickly and with 
a sneer (“The farmer, the 
tion’s wealth and credit’’), the distinguished gen 
man who penned those lines and conned the 
thought might be engaged in something mor 
duous and less remunerative than dictating his i1 
gratitude for the benefit of his readers 

*Man’s inhumanity to man makes count! 


less mil] 


reasons was as 


who is the 
and credit, is 


may 


a monthly 


foundation of the na 
tl 
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is as true today as when first 
en! had the gentleman under review the 
MOWER dowed as he is, with the DISPOSI 
LION « the incient barbarian, he too, like Nero 
1 would pillage, burn and revile. His fiddle 
plays and when close thought 1s applied, his 
las a more discordant tune than did Nero’s, 
but | udience, despite his injunction of irrele- 
can well afford to smile. The giant smiling 
e mad pranks of a locoed journalist of the 

ve Lilliputian 


Irrelevant: Matters not, so long as the fleecy 


staple is gfown and the man at the other end of 
the line receives the full benefit of the toil pro- 
ducing it, whether the farmer obtains a profit or 

tt. Seldom indeed has white paper been thus 
polluted The elder Vanderbilt’s infamous re- 


damned,” is mild in the 


nark, “The people be 


iboratory of the Allopath beside the rank dose of 
quine medicine prescribed by the Textile World 

Record for the Southern cotton grower. 
Irrelevant: It matters not whether the bright 
hildren the South grow up in want, deprived 
dt denied the social side of modern life, 


denuded of refinement, of flowers, of 
the poetry of existence 


relevant: Whether the sturdy yeomen of the 


fairest portion of the Western Hemisphere bend 
the humble knee to the tyrant of finance and 
meekly take that which was given Lazarus, with- 


ut comment or protest. 

Irrelevant: Matters not whether this fair coun- 

indirectly and willingly is giving the dis- 

tinguished humanitarian (with a vengeance) a live- 
lihood and an occupation, should go forward im 
proving day by day and year by year or whether 

sinks into black despair. 

Bah! Dear friend, “I would rather be a 
1 bay the moon, than such a Roman.” 


ind 


try which 


dog 


the air will not change natural 
\ll agree that “the farmer is the foun- 
dation of the nation’s 
hat he, like all 


profit on his labor,” but it ts 


Sawing 
laws 
credit,” 
entitled to a 
because this 


wealth and 


who toil, “‘is 


statement is admitted by all that it is a plati- 
tud 


ude in The Cotton Journal. It is irrelevant 


in the discussion of 15 cents for cotton for 


two reasons. First, it is generally admitted 


that much less than 15 cents will yield a 
profit. Second, the price of cotton or other 
commodity is not regulated by the profit it 


vields to the producer. 

laws as 
products. It is worth no more than it 
worth all that it 
cents or 5 dollars a 
Mr. Jordan should 
become a cotton manufacturer and go to the 


Cotton is subject to the same 
ther 
and it is 


will bring, will 


bring, whether it is 5 
pound. Suppose that 
uuver with a demand for a certain price for 
“is entitled to 
What would happen? 


ck ith because he 


nis varn r 


profit on his labor.” 
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Why Mr. Jordan would be laughed out 
the market. The price is regulated by the 


balance between production and consump- 
tion, even though it go so low as to cause a 
loss to the producer, or so high as to yield 
an abnormal profit. 

No one can change this law. When in 
accordance with it the price drops below 
cost and deprives “the farmer” of “a profit 
on his labor,” the farmer’s remedy is the 
same as that adopted by the cotton manu- 
facturer under like conditions. It is to re- 
strict production until the price rises so as 
to yield a profit. On Nov. 7, the same daj 
that Mr. Jordan published the editorial we 
have quoted, the Southern Hard Yarn Spin- 
ners’ Association met at Charlotte, N. C., to 
consider what action should be taken in view 
Did 
they shout for 20 or 30 or 40 cents a pound 


of the depression in the yarn market. 


for their yarn because the spinner is entitled 
to a profit on his labor? Not at all. Like 
sensible they unanimously 
agreed to curtail production one-third from 


business men 
Nov. 11 to the end of the year, meeting a 
reduced demand with a reduced production, 
and thus doing what they could to maintain 
prices at a profitable level. 

That is the producer’s remedy for unprof 
itable prices and a glutted market, regar:- 
less of whether he produces cotton or cotton 
goods. When cotton raising becomes un- 
profitable let the cotton planter adopt the 
spinner’s remedy under like conditions and 
curtail production. This may be a slower 
process for the planter, but that does not 
change the law of trade. It only makes it 
more important for the planter to be able to 
hold his cotton while waiting for a chance to 
restrict actual production to conform to thc 
demand. From what we know of the South- 
ern planters we believe that practically all of 
them recognize this elementary principle of 
trade. What surprises us is that The Cot- 
ton Journal, which represents their special 
interests, should persistently ignore it. It 
would indeed be strange to have the law of 
supply and demand enforced in the sale of 
well spun and weil packed cotton yarn, and 
remitted in the sale of badly ginned and 
badly baled raw cotton. 

As to Mr. Jordan’s grotesque attempt to 
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ake it appear that we are unfriendly to the 
planter and are willing to see him deprived 

a profit, that fortunately we can afford to 
let pass without a reply. Our record in sup- 
port of high prices for American cotton is 
vell known at home and abroad. Without 
pluming ourselves on our age or casting any 
reflections on the youth of others, we will 
The 
Cotton Journal and the Southern Cotton 
\ssociation were born. 


state that this record was made before 


We also venture to 
suggest to Mr. Jordan that our method of 
securing profitable prices for the planters’ 
and manufacturers’ products is better than 
his. We would regulate the balance of sup- 
ply and demand which fixes the price; he 
would fix the price by proclamation. We 
have been trying to make our statements 
harmonize with the facts; he finds fault with 
the facts when they do not harmonize with 
his predictions. The results thus far do not 
lead us to desire an exchange of methods. 


ES 


Sewing Thread. 


\t the annual meeting of J. & P. Coats, 
Ltd., held at Glasgow last month a financial 
statement was presented covering the opera- 
tions of the for the year ending 
June 30, 1907, showing a profit of $14,852,- 
767, or 30 1/2 per cent. on the total capital 
of $48,600,000. 


company 


This is the largest annual 
profit in the history of the corporation, that 
for the previous year being $14,454,067; and 
for 1905, $11,564,025. The larger part of 
the profits of the company has been, accord- 
to the the chairman, ob- 
tained from the mills in foreign countries, 
that is, mills outside of the United 
dom. In this connection it is well to bear 


in mind that the large profits disclosed by 


ing statement of 


King- 


the statement just issued were made before 
the advance in the price of thread in the 
United States from 5 cents to 6 cents a 200- 
vard spool. 

It is also interesting to note that while 
prices of thread have been advancing in the 
United States they have been falling rapidly 
in Portugal. In the latter 


new thread mill, equipped 


part of 1906 a 
with the most im- 


yroved machinery and appliances, was starte« 
| | hiner. | lian tarted 
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at Oporto, Portugal, by an independent 


company. It has 11,760 spinning and 5,408 


doubling spindles. There is a complete sys 


tem of bleaching, dyeing, polishing and 


spooling machinery for sewing thread, and 
in addition a spool making department, the 
entire plant being driven by electric power. 

This increase in the supply of sewing 
thread had immediate effect on the 
market. Soon after the new mill began to 
deliver its goods, the price of Coats’ “Ele- 
phant” brand of thread began to drop, the 
first cut made on April 8 being followed by 
a second reduction on May 18. 


an 


The following list shows the prices to job- 
bers per gross of 200-yard spools before and 
after each cut: 


Price 


in Jan. 


Size Price Price 
on April 8. on May 18. 
6,000 reis 


4,200 reis 


No, 12 
No. 30 
The vary with the size of th 
thread, the Portuguese method being in this 
respect different from that adopted in the 


6,600 reis 


5,100 reis 


prices 


United State where one price is charged for 
all Some idea of the relative prices 
in the two countries is obtained from the fact 
that after the last cut, No. 50 “Eliephant’’ 
brand of Coats’ thread was retailed in "or- 


sizes. 


tugal at 30 reis (3 cents) a 200-yard spool. 

Another interesting development in the 
thread trade is the consolidation of 
thread mills in Japan with J. & P. Coats, 
Ltd. The Japanese mills are now operated 
by the Murai Co., and a controlling interest 
in the capital stock of the new company is 
owned by the Coats company. 


the 


—_—————_ 


Cancellations in the Silk Trade. 


Owing to the increase in the number oi 
orders cancelled arbitrarily by buyers of silk 
goods, the following resolution was adopted 
on November 13 by the Silk Association oi 
America: 

Whereas the wonderful 
silk industry in 
helped 


growth of the Americar 
recent ye 
intelligent co 
various branches 
permanent pre 
lutely 
tual 


ars has been greatly 


by operation between the 
of the industry, and where: 

sperity ] 
fair dealing 


interests as 


depends largely uy 
better 


and ! 
between buyer 








































































































































































































































































































































































































is the evil of unwarranted can 
constitutes a trade abuse 
nptly checked may become a seri- 
ous menace to the interests of 
ilike, be it therefore 
Resolved, by the Association of America 
that silk manufacturers are urged to firmly refuse 


ise, and where 





ms of orders 


which if not prot 
business producers 


and consumers 


Silk 


cancellations of contracts. An accepted order 
means to the manufacturer that the raw material 
is bought or contracted for at the same time and 
there are preliminary expenses for throwing and 
dyeing; arbitrary cancellations by buyers is there 
fore a great hardship upon him. By such prac- 
tices the trade soon becomes demoralized, and we 
advise members at this juncture to hold their cus- 


tomers firmly to their contracts. We remember 
that only a few months ago American silk man- 
ufacturers were loyally living up toe their con- 
tracts, and delivering silk fabrics at prices agreed 
upon, when competitive buyers were vainly offer- 
ing them large advances upon the same goods for 
immediate delivery In fair play this action may 
well be remembered. A contract is a contract and 
common honor dictates its scrupulous observance 
by both parties. A violation of contract is an in 
secure foundation for successful business, and 


should not be tolerated either by buyers or sellers 
The Board of Arbitration of this Association is 
the service of all its members for the adjudica- 
tion of disputes which may arise in the trade 
through alleged violation of contract 


ee 


Trade Under the German Agreement. 


In commenting last month on the govern- 
ment statistics of our trade with Germany 
since the tariff agreement with that country 
went into effect we quoted with approval an 
article the Republican, 
which reflected unfavorably on the failure to 


from Springfield 
give values as well as quantities of certain 
articles imported. We wrote the Bureau of 
Statistics at Washington on Nov. 2, asking 
for additional data to help clear up the mat- 
ter, but unfortunately the reply was received 
The chief 
of the Bureau calls our attention to the fact 
that in making out the statement quantities 
were given on all articles that were imported 
by weight or that the 
the 
statement as briei as possible and, conse 
the newspapers. 
\t our request he gave us the values for the 


too late for the November issue. 


measure, and states 


values were omitted in order to make 


quently, more suitable for 


textile products imported for the three 
months named, the following being the 
complete statement for cotton and wool 
cloths and dress goods: Imported from 


Germany during July, August and Septem- 
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ber, the first three months under the 


tariff 

agreement: 

1906 

Quantity. Value. Average 
Cotton cloths 976,608 sq. yds. $163,723 $.167 
W ool cloths 601,184 lbs. 572.700 952 
Wool dress goods 2,643,405 sq. yds. 634,394 24 

1907. 
Cotton cloths 1,021,403 sq. yds. $166,527 §$.163 
Wool cloths 711,919 lbs. 675,818 949 


Wool dress goods 3,469,710 sq. yds. 882,607 254 


The explanation made by the chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics would alone have satis- 
fied us, but it is 
and 
of showing 


supported by bringing 
quantities together. Instead 
any the values 
per yard and pound, it shows that these 
average values are practically the same un 
der the new agreement with Germany as 
they were last year, the differences being so 
small as to be negligible. We feel confident 
that the Springficid Republican will join us 
in withdrawing any reflection on the meth- 
ods of compiling these statistics. 


values 


decrease in 


As to whether the comparative statistics 
for the three months prove that the agree- 
ment is not resulting in undervaluations oi 
imports, that is another question. The time 
has been too short to warrant a definite con- 
clusion, and the variation in market values 
from year to year may make such a com- 
parison misleading. 

eitiatantniasintipuennmincasnetis 


Cost of Raising Cotton. 


[In our account of the European cotton 
manufacturers’ excursion through America 
we referred to the criticism of American 
methods and questioned the fairness of the 
comparison between a plantation managed 
by the State of Mississippi at an experiment 
station and one conducted by an individual 
planter for profit. Soon after writing this 
comment we obtained a copy of the state- 
ment given to Mr. Macara by the directors 
of the government station at Stoneville. It 
is as follows: 

Cost of growing cotton at the State Farm, 
Stoneville, Miss. This does not cover cost 
of supervision nor wear and tear of equip- 
ment. 


Rental for land, per acre $6.00 
Preparing land, per acre 2.00 
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Planting, per acre 
Fertilizing, per acre 
Cultivating, per acre 
Hand hoeing, per 
Picking, per acre 
Ginning, per acre 
Tax, per acre 
Freight, commission and _ in- 
surance, per acre 


Total 
iy. 
By 1 bale cotton, 500 lbs. (1. 
cents per @.) ...... $ 


1,000 lbs. seed 


Net profit $3 ‘ 


items of 
cents a pound for 
the cotton show at once that the statement 
is unreliable. 


The omission of important 


cost and figuring on 13 


Thirteen cents may be fair for 
the Mississippi delta, but the statement was 
used to illustrate a _ general 
throughout the cotton belt. 


condition 
Owing to the 
prominence given to this matter by the presi- 
dent of the European Federation we wrote 
to a number of cotton planters, asking for 
their opinion of the Stoneville statement. 
The replies which follow confirm our sur- 
that the results on the state farm at 
Stoneville should not be taken as represent- 


mise 


ing what can be done on a private plantation. 
While the average methods of cotton raising 
could doubtless be improved, illustrations of 
what is possible in this line should be taken 
from plantations run by individuals for profit. 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 15, 

Editor Textile World Record: 
Your letter of November gth received and I am 


1907. 


glad to reply and to assist in correcting unfair 


information as to the cost of producing one of our 


chief export products. There is no use wasting 


time disproving a comparison by any agricul- 


tural experiment station where a few 
heavily fertilized land are worked under the super- 
vision of a highly paid expert whose salary by the 
way is not figured into the cost of producing that 
bale of cotton on that model acre of land. Instead, 
take the government estimate of production, no- 


toriously high at two hundred pounds of lint cot- 


acres of 
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ton per acre, and we have something like this for 


One acre: 


Cost of growing cotton on an average acre of 


Mississippi bottom land by 


five years On same farm: 


fertile experience of 


Rental of land 
Preparing land 
Planting 

No fertilizer. 
Cultivating 

Hand hoeing 
Picking 750 Ibs 
Ginning gant aio as 
Ft. Com. & Ins. .. 


Ce: 
By one-half bale cotton, 
RE. Fs OS, 5. s.0 oe ekadeewes 
\n average yield for five years 
By 500 lbs. seed 


250 lbs. 
Ri 
.930.00 


— 
VPIS*4O 


$8.38 


Net profit 


Nothing 


mules 


allowed in above for depreciation 


and implements, about $7.00 per acre of 


cultivated land being invested in these. 


I have allowed nothing for fertilizer because my 
land could not be made more fertile and the esti- 
production per high. If the En- 


glishmen who are considering the purchase of land 


mated acre is 
in the valley below mine carry out their plans, they 


will find difficulty bale 


in equaling one-half per 
acre for the average of five years 
I have not counted 


don’t 


the tax per bale because I 


that. Model 


farms do not produce any part of the world’s re- 


have to pay experimental 


quirements and should not be considered in dis- 


cussing the cost of producing cotton. 


The Southern planter earns more than he gets, 


yet he would be glad to get an average of twelve 


cents for his cotton for the rest of his life. 
B. B. Beecher 


Montgomery, Ala., 
Nov. 18, 1907 


Editor Textile World Record: 
I have your favor of the 16th inst. and carefully 


note contents. I quite agree with you in your con- 


tention, and also greatly appreciate your effort in 


our behalf. 


Candidly and frankly, from 30 years’ experience 


with cotton raising, it is almost impossible ‘o 


give an accurate idea of the cost of producing an 


acre of cotton, difference in soils, seasons, mode 


of cultivation and fertilization, figure to such an 


appreciable extent. In our farmers’ 


this 


meetings in 


section, we have frequently gone into this 
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the consensus of Opimion 1s a 


rage cost of 10 cents per pound; that is, 


b ill scale of. wages and salary to all 
ncerned, and of course on an average crop 
In the item of land tax, we must figure waste 
| irms, from constant usage and timber 
tracts held for fuel. The production per acre 
s between different States. With us a bale to 
\ s a good crop. We probably average 
earel bale to three acres. In many cases it 
takes six acres. In the detail list for comparison 
[ neu | pr »babl ‘ost or two acres, also for 
thre and you see the average is close to 
$50.00 per 500 lb. bale or ten cents per pound 
( e statement based on the Stoneville 
figure st and showing results with 1 bale, 
2 | bale per acre 
Acres per Bale 
I acre. 2 acres. 3 acres 
I $6.00 $6.00 $9.00 
P ring land .. 2.00 4.00 6.00 
Planting oc 25 75 1.00 
Fe 7ing 4.00 8.00 12.00 
( 1 g 5.00 10.00 15.00 
H ng ae J a 4.00 6.00 
Pickine 9.50 8.00 8.00 
ly oy 2c 2.50 2 50 
1.00 2.00 3.00 
Fr ont etc . 1.50 3.00 3.00 
$33.75 $48.25 $65.50 
Cr 
500 IDs m 10¢ $50.00 
x see 7.50 
I $57.50 
[1 ntry the bale per acre farm is excep- 
eld curring only in a small way or 
patches [he large farmer generally 
ey x r quits after few t s hese 
re n ngs to wu The fact that so many 
thing re and conspire to limit produ n 
eased efforts, led us to organize the 
S ( ton Association and the Farmers’ 
U intain living prices, along with the 
p f all other material. 
This lding movement means more than a de 
gait Our very existence depends on liv 
ing d unless tton keeps its parity, th: 
will be abandoned more rapidly than 
heretofore I manage 2,000 acres seven miles from 
prairie plantation. We raise cotton 
gr 1, Oats, alfalfa and stock. Crop of cot- 
t year, 135 bales; 1906, 150 bales; 1905. 200 
} 


planted for 200 this year 
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[ thank you for your attention and shall be glad 
to serve you further 
Yours truly, ‘ 
Chas. L.. Gey, 
President, Montgomery County Division, Southern 
Cotton Association, 


—_————_o——_ ——_ 


A Knitting Combine. 


It is reported from Germany that a com- 
bine has been formed by the leading Ger- 
man manufacturers of knit goods, the object 
certain abuses that have 
grown up in the trade and to secure the gen- 


being to correct 


eral adoption of a uniform system of selling 

goods. Already, it is stated, over eighty 

firms have joined the new organization 
scemeeniinnatibaintipeenieeumnemannanes 


Asiatic Competition. 


The specter of Indian competition is now 
disturbing the cotton spinners of Europe 
For years the “American peril” has kept 
European manufacturers in a t 
anxiety, and dire 


state of! 
have been 
made as to the effect of the competition of 
mills located in the cotton belt. Instead of 
having these fears realized, European manu- 
facturers have 


predictic ns 


seen American exports of 


cotton goods decrease in relative propor- 
tion, and in spite of the Dingley tariff have 
been able to sell large quantities of their 
goods in the American market. During the 
recent boom in the cotton trade European 
spinners have been unable to supply the de- 
mand, and in consequence of the high 
prices Indian yarn has been sold freely to 
This trade has assumed 
proportions during the past 
year that the Indian peril has temporarily 
obscured the 


European weavers. 
such large 
American peril, and the 
European trade is speculating as to how 
far this trade is to develop in the future. 
This is but the natural result of industrial 
conditions. India’s advantage is not found 
in the fact that her soil produces the raw 
material near the mills that spin it. Com 
munication and transportation are now so 
rapid and cheap that all cotton manufactur- 
ing countries are on a practical equality as 
far as the cost of raw material is concerned 
The European spinners can and do use large 
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quantities of the cheap Indian cotton at a 
cost practically the same as to Indian mills. 
The chief difference in the cost of produc- 
tion between different countries is due to the 
difference in the cost of labor. India’s dense 
population affords an overwhelming supply 
of mill operatives ready to work long hours 
at from 10 to 20 cents a day, a rate so low 
as to make the use of European and Ameri- 
labor machinery unprofitable. 


It is now nearly ten years since the Indian 


can saving 
spinners drove their European competitors 
from the Asiatic market. Now we find them 
invading the European market and success- 
fully competing with European spinners in 
the latter’s home market. 
solely of the lower labor in 
India and the further fact that the tariffs of 
European countries are not high enough to 
protect the home industry. All this might 
be studied with profit by those statesmen in 
the United States who are about to hold con- 


This is pe »ssible 


because cost 


ferences to devise methods for promoting 


our export trade Asia, and who are 
advocating a reduction of the Dingley tariff 


as the principal means to that end. 


with 


re 


The Textile Machinery Trade. 


The 


Sees 


at thinks 
he opportunity to promote the 
\merican export trade by calling attention 


\merican consul Bombay 


an 


to the demand for textile machinery in India 
that 


He 


( la this consulate 


native mill 


British machine shops cannot supply. 


Says: 


has had a number of re- 
owners for the names and 
American textile machinery manufac 
ind inquiries have even been published in 
local textile journals on this subject. Because of 
England’s practical monopoly of this trade 
beginning of the cotton mill industry in 
India these inquiries were a matter of unusual in 
terest to me, and, after investigation, I found that 
the Indian mill owner is having great difficulty in 
getting delivery of goods from England 
time. 


aque 


sts trom 
ly 


] f 
adaresses oO 


turers, 


ever 
since the 


within a 
reasonable 

The Indian industry is enjoying extraordinary 
prosperity, resulting in the erection of new mills 
and the extension of existing plants At the 
time there been a tremendous “boom” 
lhe increased demand for machinery 
the two countries 
manutacturers getting 
and the Indian 
wait from 


same has 
England 


n 
due to this 


activity in has 
the English 
their deliveries, 
now compelled to 


re 
far 
mill 
twelve to 


sulted in 
behind in 
owner 158 
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eighteen months before his orders for textil 
chinery will be executed. 

In spite of the discouraging attempts of the 
on the part of American manufacturers to get into 
this market, the present seems to be a most op 
portune time for them to make a serious and de 
termined effort to obtain at least a fair share of 
the trade. The great difficulty has always been 
the inability of American manufacturers to meet 
the English prices, but if some concessions could 
be made in this particular, coupled with the pron 
ise of prompt delivery, which | 
manufacturers could fulfill, a 
could undoubtedly be made. 


past 


understand our 
successful beginning 
textile 
and still 
petitors, far 


American machine builders hav 
like their British com- 
behind in filling their orders 
and even if there were nothing else in th: 
way, it would be that American 
tempts to supply Indian textile mills with 
machinery would be blocked by the impossi- 
bility of making deliveries. 

There 


been are, 


found at 


are, however, even more seriou: 
First there is the dit 
ference in the English and American cost o 
production, due mainly to the higher wag: 
paid to American labor. 


an item of cost that 


difficulties in the way. 


There is scarce] 
is lower in the Unite: 
States, while the difference in wages is over 
whelming. Other difficulties in the way 
supplying India’s demand for textile machin 

The Indian manufacturers ar 


using English machinery and would 


ery exist. 


find 
dithicult, if not impossible, to use machin 
built to suit American requirements. The 


i 


delay in delivering English machinery is bu 


temporary and the causes of it may 
pear before the American machines could b 
bought and delivered. The American consul 
at Bombay has made the common mistake o 
ignoring the inertia of 


Probably in no line of 


disay 


established trad: 
factor 
more important than in machinery. If th 
consul will submit to some American textil 
machine builder detailed information § r¢ 
garding the requirements of some 


goods 1S this 


India: 
textile manufacturer in want of machinery he 
will learn how dithcult i 
the British builder. 


is to compete wit! 


ee 


It is stated that for everv I00 men em- 


ployed in the cotton mills of France there are 
58 women and girls; 


in the woolen mills 60, 


and in the silk mills 71 





Our Account with France. 


Negotiations are on foot for a commercial 
treaty between France and the United States. 
Germany’s success last year in obtaining tar- 
from the 


iff concessions \merican govern- 


ment led France to try to do likewise, and 


been submitted to the Senate, but this need 
not prevent the public from considering our 
trade relations with France in order that any 
plan for their regulation 


fairly when announced. 


may be judged 


wnst8¢% UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


GENERAL MANUFACTURERS 


Terms, CASH 














the result has been frequent conferences be- 
tween our Secretary of State and the French 
minister at Washington and between the 
American minister and the French govern- 
ment at Paris. The terms of the treaty will 
not be made known to the public until it has 


44,9764, 89S 
mae 4/8 2 SO 


Agreements like the ill-starred trade ar- 
rangement with Germany, may be made and 
carried into effect by the executive depart- 
ment of the government, but no treaty can 
be made effective without the consent of the 
Senate, and it requires no gift of prophecy 
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to determine that no commercial treaty will 
be ratified by the present Senate unless it 
meets with popular approval. 

For the year ending June, 1906, we sold 
to France products valued at $96,453,755 
and bought of that country goods valued at 


The question of regulating our trade with 
France is one of especial importance to the 
textile industry. For the year ending June, 
1906, 32 per cent. of our imports from 
France consisted of textile products, valued 
at $34,868,480, which, with the exception of 


413, OOF, 12.5~ 
43,424,037 


F-FFO, PFS 
4,744, 





4, °° 8,478 
& 66,86 2 


















































$108,415,350, making a balance of $11,961,- $3,704,801 worth of raw silk, wool and 


595 against us. The itemized account of this fibres, were manufactured goods. Of 


trade for the year ending June, 1907, has not 
yet been published by the government, but 


our 
exports to France during the same period 
47 per cent., valued at $45,204,049 consisted 
of textile products, practically 
cotton. Thus of the total 


the account for the preceding year can safely 
be taken as representing the relative amounts 
for the different commodities for 1907. 


all being raw 
trade between 
France and the United States for that year 
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at $80,072,529 consisted 
While 


- trade relations should be 


xiucts of the textile industry 


nsidered on broad lines as affecting all 

e industries of the untry, these figures 
sho inmistakably that no commercial 
treatv with France should be ratified unless 
t protects the interests of the American 
extile industrv. 

Viewed as a whole the trade with France 
for the vear ending June, 1906, is as follows: 


Exports Imports 


to France. from France. 


Raw materials and 
foodstuffs ..... $77,460,985 $11,661,314 
> am “> -= - » 
Manutactures 12,087,653 79,407,081 


nclassified 17,286,955 


$108,415,350 


France 
foodstuffs, 
which France must have and cannot buy as 


Over four-fifths of our sales to 


consisted of raw materials and 


cheap elsewhere. Nearly three-quarters ol 


purchases from France consisted of 


our 
manufactured goods, which we can buy else- 
where, and which the most urgent consider- 
ations prompt us to make at home in order 
and keep our own people at work. 

Let no 


that there 


one deceive himself with the idea 
is a shortage of,help in the United 
States. That 


when the Washington administra- 


condition may have existed 


tion made the agreement with Germany in 
such a light-hearted fashion, but it exists no 
mger. It would be folly to shut our eyes to 


the sudden change that has occurred. It is 
equally useless to spend time disputing as 
to who or what has caused the change. The 


pressing problem is how to find a remedy. 


There are many officials at Washington 
from the President down, who can do much 
to destroy a prosperity they had no part in 
bringing about. On their minds should be 


impressed without delay the serious condi- 


tion that now exists, and the urgent need 
that every means, great and small, be 
idopted to restore the prosperity that has 
been so suddenly impaired. 


It surely is not necessary at such a time 


to expend much effort in demonstrating that 
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no treaty with any foreign country should 
be negotiated and ratified that would in- 
crease the imports of manufactured goods 
into the United States. 


June, 1906, we bought $79,467,081 worth of 


In the year ending 
such goods from France. As $31,163,685 of 
this consisted of textile manufactures, let us 
estimate on a textile basis the labor required 
to manufacture On_ this 
basis the manufacture of the entire quantity 


these products. 
of manufactures now being imported from 
France would give employment to 49,300 
operatives. In sold to France 
manufactured goods, valued at $12,087,653, 


return we 


the production of which gave employment 


to 7,500 mill operatives. In other words 50,- 
ooo French operatives are making goods for 
the United States, while only 7,500 American 
operatives are making goods for France. 

This estimate refers only to the hands em- 
ployed in shops and factories. The produc- 
tion of raw materials and foodstuffs gives 
employment to a large number of people, but 
they can be eliminated from the question of 
our trade relations with France for the rea- 
son that France buys these commodities of 
the United States because she cannot 
them elsewhere. 


get 


In the accompanying statement will be 
found an itemized account of our trade with 
France. We submit it for the special con- 
sideration of those in authority at Washing- 
ton who are carrying on these treaty nego 
tiations with that country. We ask them to 
look the facts in the face and consider that 
we are now employing 42,500 more mill 
operatives in France than‘France is employ- 
ing here; that these 42,500 operatives repre- 
sent a population of approximately 300,000: 
that many American mill operatives are be 
ing thrown out of employment; that if we 
import manufactured 


from France, 
we will have the goods, France will have the 
money, and our mill operatives will be idle; 
that if we make the goods at. home, we will! 


. ; 
gor ds 


have both the goods and the money, and our 
mill operatives will be kept employed at good 
wages; that it is the duty of the officials at 
Washington to safeguard American interests. 
as it is the duty of those at 
guard French interests: 


Paris to safe- 
and that proof that 


the Washington government is determined 
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nd able to protect American interests in ne 


votiating commercial treaties with foreign 
ountries would be a most effective means of 
restoring confidence in business. circles 
throughout the country. 

ca at 


Chinese Weights and Measures. 


An imperial edict has recently beén issued 
n China ordering the Board of Revenue and 
Commerce to introduce forthwith a uniform 
system of weights and measures throughout 
the empire, the standard to be fixed within 
six months. With the possible exception of 
France in 1792, no government has ever had 
a greater opportunity to promote uniformity 
ot weights and measures throughout the 
world than has the Chinese government at 
the present time. Moreover it would be 
lificult to name a matter coming under gov- 
ernment supervision, in which mistakes are 
more easily made or more difficult to correct 
when once made. 

The greatness of the Chinese opportunity 
arises from the fact that the 400,000,000 peo- 
ple living in China form one-fourth of the 
world’s population; that unification is neces- 
sary because the weights and measures of 
China vary widely in different provinces and 
trades; that the undeveloped state of mod- 
ern industry in China makes it comparatively 
easy to introduce a new system; and. from 
the further fact that the development of the 
vast resources of China will mean the per 
manent extension of whatever system of 
weights and measures is established at the 
beginning; and lastly from the fact that the 
establishment of a China 
to uniformity or 
of standards throughout the world 
for all time. 


new system for 


means much in respect 


div ersity 


There are several important matters which 
admit of little or no dispute and which have 
an important bearing in determining the 
best course for the Chinese government to 
adopt: 

First. 
possible, conform to existing Chinese stand- 


The new system should, as far as 


ards and methods. 
The 


Chinese system, differing from all other for- 


Second. adoption of a distinctively 
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eign systems, would make international uni- 
formity impossible. 
It follows that the government 


should adopt that system which involves the 


Chinese 


least divergence from Chinese 


standards and offers the greatest uniformity 
with foreign countries. 


existing 


\t present the Chinese foot (chih) varies 
in length from 9 to 16 English inches, its 
length for customs purposes having been 
fixed by The 
into 10 Chinese 
inches (tsun) and is multiplied by 10 to give 
the chang. 


treaty at 14.1 English inches. 


Chinese {foot is divided 


The present Chinese method of dividing 
and multiplying the foot by 10 could be re- 
tained, corresponding to the present prac- 
tice in civil engincering. 

The Chinese standard of weight is the 
picul, which varies between different prov- 
inces and has been fixed at 133 1/3 English 
The 
pounds 
into 16 


pounds for customs purposes. 
divided into 100 
which is in 


picul is 
Chinese (catty), 
Chinese 
The ounce is successively 


turn divided 
(tael). 


divided by 


ounces 
10 to give five other and smaller 
weights. 

Standards of capacity, corresponding to 
the gallon and bushel, are but iittle used in 
China owing to the custom of buving and 
selling by weight. 


With this condition existing in the weights 


and measures of China we want to call atten- 
tion to the advantages of adopting the Eng- 
lish system of weights and 
throughout the Chinese Empire. 

First as to its conformity 


Chinese 


measures 


with 
standards and customs 


existing 


‘he Chinese now use a foot approximat- 
ing the English foot; the latter being practi- 
cally equai to the average of the extrem 
of the former. 
Thus the adoption of the English foot would 
involve 


variations (9 and 16 inches) 


no radical change in Chinese ideas 
of length. 


The adoption of the English pound would 


give standards easily commensurable with 


the present Chinese catty (3 catties 4 


English pounds), and with the picul (3 piculs 
4 hundredweight). 
of the Chinese 


The present division catty 
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into 16 taels corresponds to the division of 


the English pound into 16 ounces. 
Thus the 


adoption of English weights 


would involve no radical changes in the 
Chinese ideas of weight nor in their present 
method of dividing the pound. 

The British gallon is equal to 10 pounds of 
water, thus affording a decimal relation to 
which the Chinese are accustomed. 

The English standards are already in ex- 
tensive use in China. 

Turning to the question of how the adop- 
tion of the English standards by China would 
affect international uniformity, we find the 
following conditions to exist: 

The standards of length throughout the 
Russian Empire, which borders China on 
the north, are based on the English inch and 
foot. 

In Japan the principal measures of length 


are based on the shaku (varying but little 


from the English foot) divided and multi- 
plied successively by 10 to give other stand- 
ards. Thus the adoption of the English foot 
by China would make Chinese measures and 
the method of dividing them, practically the 
same as in Japan. 

The ounce would be equal to the weight 
of one cubic tsun (Chinese and Japanese 
inch) of water. 

Che square braza used in the Philippines, 
Spain and her former colonies, varies but 
little from 30 square feet. 

The Spanish, Portuguese and English 
pounds vary but little, 1 pound Spanish be- 
ing equal to 1.014 pounds English, both be- 
ing divided into 16 ounces (I ounce Spanish 
= 1.014 ounces English). 
the English system by 


The adoption of 
y China would thus 
make the Chinese standard of weight and 
its division practically the same as that of 
Portugal and her colonies, Spain, Spanish 
America and the Philippines. 

The adoption of the English system of 
weights and measures by China would mean 
uniformity with the 
throughout the British 


standards in use 
Empire and the 
United States and in extensive use in every 
other country on earth. 
We submit that the conditions above 
stated lead to the conclusion that the wisest 
course is for China to adopt the English sys- 








tem of weights and measures. Certainly no 
other system should be adopted unless it is 
shown to possess greater advantages than 
those offered by the English system; namely, 
conformity with present Chinese standards 
and methods, and uniformity with the 
weights and measures of the rest of the 
world. 

The proposed reform of Chinese standards 
is of great importance to American industry, 
because uniformity would facilitate while 
diversity would hinder trade between the two 
countries. 
$72,305,582 last vear, gives no idea of the 
future possibilities. 


The present size of this trade, 


The foreign trade of 
one-quarter of the earth’s population is in- 
volved. For this reason it is the duty of the 
State Department at Washington to follow 
the example of the British government and 
use every effort to induce the Chinese gov 
ernment to retain the present extensive use 
of English weights and measures in China, 
and make them the standards of the empire. 


a 


STYLE SUGGESTIONS FOR WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURERS. 


For a number of years the seasons have 
getting earlier, selling 
agents and mill men trying their utmost to 
out-distance their competitors and get the 
early orders, and usually by this time of the 


been earlier and 


year a number of orders have been taken on 
heavyweight, but this year it is a waiting 
game. In woolen goods one or two lines 
which have maintained the same standard 
quality for vears are usually the indicator 
for the rest of the trade in regard to prices 
for a new season. These lines have not been 
opened and until they are it is safe to wait 
on showing goods. A feeling of hesitancy is 
shown in all lines of the textile trade. This 
has been augmented by the remarks of a 
daily paper. While it is true a number of 
mills are either shut down or running on 
short time, it is also equally true that the 
large wholesale clothiers have many duplicate 
orders which they will not place until condi- 
tions are more settled and the indications 
are that they will be so very soon. The 
manufacturer who can keep his mill running 
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will be in a position to fill the orders which 
the idle mill cannot fill. 

The business on light weights has been 
eood and a great many duplicates have been 
placed. Just as soon as the money market 
is settled the orders will come in in bulk. 

A commission merchant who has 
tour of the West that 
and clothiers have 


orders which they. will place later. 


just 


made a says Cin- 


cinnati Chicago large 
While 
there will be a slackening in business, from 
the high tension of the last few years, there 
will not be a complete suspension as .some 
of the heart failure pessimists would lead us 
to believe. 

It might be well at the opening of a new 
season to review some of the fabrics and 
prices of a year ago and by doing so give 
some suggestions in regard to prices and 
fabrics. 

For the past two years there has been a 
large sale of cassimeres, but chiefly in the 
West. Lately a which 
make worsteds exclusively have been selling 
cassimere suits. 


number of houses 
This would certainly indi- 
cate a call for cassimeres. Some of the most 
are made in the West and 
particular attention should be called to the 
fabrics of a year ago, produced by the Apple- 
ton Company of Appleton, Wis. They showed 
a 17 to 18 ozs. cloth which opened at $1.00, 
advanced to $1.05. 


successful lines 


Also a higher priced 
fabric at $1.171/2, with silk $1.22 1/2 and 


~ 


pi. 


as 
<)> 

The Brickner Woolen Mill Co. had a good 
fabric at $1.00 as did also the Sheboygan 
Falls mill at $1.05. 


The 


finish 


Racine Woolen Co. had a 


dark shades at 
regular or $1.17 1/2 net 30. 


saxony 
cloth in $1.32 1/2 

A fabric which has been on the market for 
years and 3/4 
cotton worsted made by Greer of Philadel- 
phia. 


very successful is the 
This is made 29 inches wide, 

price 36 The patterns are 
usually silk mix effects and are very much 
like the patterns usually made by the Perse- 
verance Co. 

J). K. & L. S. Weiner cassi- 
mere fabric at $1.15, which was the heavy- 
weight of the fabric light 


weight 
Q 


cents. 
sold a 


they sold in 
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weights at the same price. It contained a 


great deal of cotton and had a hard finish 


like a worsted. The patterns were attractive 
and also the colorings. 

Theo. Howard showed a very good all 
wool cassimere at $1.17 1/2 net, and this line 
had some very good styles. 
Woolen Mills of 

fabric, which in appearance, 
approached the Weiner cloth, 
but it had a great deal more cotton and sold 
at 9o cents. 


Knoxville 
Tenn., had a 
nearly 


Knoxville, 


very 


There made with a 


backing cloth, but the only one which was at 


were several fabrics 


all successful was the Carolina, at $1.25; this 
cloth, but ereat 
deal of prejudice against a backed cloth, so 
it is a question whether it would sell again 
or not. 

Amos 


is a hard finish there is a 


Abbott of Dexter, sold a cloth at 
75, cents, which was very good value and the 
one sold by I. W. Smith of Bridgeport, Pa., 
at 70 cents was a close competitor and an 
exceptional fabric. 

Late in the season Vreeland & Wilson got 
out a cloth at 821/2 
patterns of the 


1 


cents similar to the 


Carolina fabric, but 
much different fabric. 

The 
and the 
$1.80. 

While some of the 
leaders they do not cover all of the best sell- 
ing ones in these grades. Attention should 
be called to the lines of the 
Shaxamaxon 


very 


Px mtoosuc 
Swiit 


cassimeres were $1.45 


River cassimeres $1.70 and 
fabrics 


these were 


Earnscliffe and 
$1.62 1/2 


and $1.85 are the leaders in their class. 


worsteds; these at 

For several seasons the demand in over- 
coatings has been for plain goods, but every 
indication is toward a revival of fancy over- 
coatings and 


lines from go cents to $1.50 
will sell. 


These should be made 24 to 26 ozs. 
in weight, in bright effects without being 
loud, and in the brown or olive mixes par- 
ticularly, as there will be small demand for 
Lately 
towards dark green mixes. 


eTeys. there has been 


a tendency 

In the cheaper grades of overcoatings the 
one made by the Raritan Woolen Co. and 
sold at 90 cents was a leader, this is a through 
and through fabric 





































































































































































































































































































.37 1/2 to $1.50, in 


overcoatings should have a well 


covered face and more of a melton finish. 

This demand for fancy overcoatings will 
extend to the suiting lines and many cassi- 
meres will be sold for this purpose. 


Stripe effects seem to be more in demand 
some of the large subdued 


All 


but 


very good. fabrics must 
show good value. 
While 


the clothier is looking for a reduction in 
price Unless 


the wool market is a trifle easier 


fabric will 
B o . | _ ‘ stere 
suvers will be extremely critical 
and manufacturers 


he sees value the 
be passed. 
this 


this in 


season must bear 


mind. 





THE BUSINESS SITUATION IN THE TEX- 
TILE TRADE, 


The financial crisis found the textile trade, 
with few exceptions, in excellent condition, not 
wholly as a result of ultra-conservatism but 
principally because conditions had been such 
for several years that it could not well be other- 
wise, except where rash and imprudent opera- 
tions had been undertaken. 

Manufacturers have been groaning and com- 
plaining at the scarcity of help; we have pointed 
out repeatedly that this very difficulty might be 
a cause for congratulation later on. It pre- 
vented expansion to an unwise extent, it kept 
many mills from running night and day, it 
enabled the manufacturers to control the markets 
to a greater extent than they had ever done be- 
fore and stiffened up their back bones so that 
they were enabled to remedy trade abuses which 
had existed for years. It prevented any great 
accumulations of goods, and these past few years 
of prosperity have enabled manufacturers to pay 
off their debts, put their mills in good shape, 
install modern and labor-saving machinery and 
perfect their organizations. 

When the 


frightened buyers began to cancel orders, manu- 


financial stringency came and 
facturers generally have retained a calm, con- 


did 


bring the trade to a saner condition and quick 


servative and firm attitude which much to 


ecovery from the ‘*brain storm” which swept 
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the country from one end to the other. Many 
plants shut down quickly; the daily press re- 
ported all of these. It was a good thing to stop 
rather than accumulate goods. It was a good 
thing to postpone deliveries to frightened or 
embarrassed customers who found it difficult to 
finance the payments during the troubled weeks 
of October and early November. Very much 
of the slacking up was due to this cause. 

For the past few years we have been enjoying 
One of the 
periodical recessions has been long overdue. 
Like the 
the 
pressure has been too intense, and some of the 


a period of unexampled prosperity. 


It is not wholly an unmixed calamity. 


railroads, many manufacturers have felt 


conditions of prosperity needed adjustment, 


If 


takes place in an orderly and sane fashion, as 


particularly the help question. recession 
now seems most likely, it will undoubtedly 
prove to be a good thing for the textile trade, as 
well as for the general interests of the country. 

It is stated from authoritative sources that the 
underlying conditions are generally sound, that 
the crops are abundant, that high prices for the 
farmers are assured, that the amount of cur- 
rency in the country is greater than ever before 
in its history. 

It is not in our province to suggest remedies 
that 
common horse sense and a level head will go a 


for the financial situation, except this, 


long way towards restoring confidence and 
bringing about a normal condition of affairs. 
This is no time to get panicky, nor hoard money, 
neither is it any time to be like the ostrich hiding 
its head inthe sand, and ‘refuse to admit that 
anything is the matter. The main thing to do 
is, for each man to attend to his business in the 
usual way, paying his bills promptly when he 
has the money, and keep an even balance, a cool 
head and a cheerful state of mind. 

With a view of getting the opinions from all 
branches of the trade, we addressed a number 
of manufacturers in different lines of the textile 
industry, including cotton manufacturers, woolen 
and worsted manufacturers, knit goods manu- 
facturers, machine builders, mill supply houses, 
etc., and have received a number of replies from 
different parts of the country and different indus- 


tries. These letters in the great majority of 
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ases tell of nearly normal conditions, mills 
inning as usual and paying their help in cur- 
rency. 

Replies were asked to questions as to whether 
the plant was running as usual, or if shut down 
f it was intended to start up soon; if the help 
was being paid in currency; how they found 
collections: whether improvements were being 
made to the plant; what their opinion was as to 
the accumulated product in their line. These 
letters make cheerful reading at this time, and 
we believe they will be perused with interest. 

American C 
Henrietta M 


President 
and President 
N. C., writes: 

In reply to your favor of the 27th ult., 
say that we are running our mills full 
rders ahead for our product 
uests a short 


B. Tanner, 


Assn 


tton Mfrs. 
Caroleen, 


[ beg to 
time, and 
Had some re- 
defer shipments, but 
ince the improvement in the financial situation 
these requests 


Live 


while ago to 


hav e ceased. 

We are paying off our help in currency as usual. 
[here are no accumulations of stocks in our line 
and we expect a renewed demand 
is the people generally realize that the country 
has never been in as good condition from any 
standpoint as it is today. 

The banks are beginning to pay out currency at 
many points, as usual, which should start the 
vheels of commerce going throughout the entire 
country in a very short while, especially as there 
ire indications of demands for goods for export. 
in cotton and also in other lines, and our 
otton and grain crops are being exported heavily 
at this time, which will increase the circulating 
nedium immensely 


goods soon, 


soods 


Franklin W 
sted and Manufacturers: 
Your lettet 27th received 
inquiries as follows: 
Our entire plant is running 
We have not curtailed or shut down 
We are paying our operatives in currency as 
ind will continue to do so. 


Mills, Wor- 


Arlington 


and I 


inswer 


as usual 


Our collections are good 
If anvone is short of work and 
standing, this would be a good 
t or make improvements, but, as 
are running full 
I am confident that there is no large 
of product in our line 


has machin- 
time to over 
stated 


accumu 
ted surplus 


Wm. Broadhead & Sons, Mirs. Worsted Goods, 
Jamestown, N. Y., write: 

In reply to your inquiry of Nov. 27th as to trade 
ondition as we see them. 

We have enjoyed an large 
having increased our sales during the months 
November materially 
months in previous year. Our busi 
all sections of the United 
nossible to fill the orders that 


exceptionally busi 
ness, 
tf Septem October ind 
om States 


nim 


BUSINESS SITUATION 


from our 
mercantile business is 
firms having increased 
the past two or three months. 
\s far as money is concerned, it has been com- 
ing in about as usual. We have no fault to find 
with collections 
Our plant is running to its and we 
are even turning out more goods and have more 
help employed than at any time in the past. 
We are paying our help in currency 
We have booked many spring 
fully up to former seasons, 


letters 


cus- 


be tter 


their | 


many 


tu capacity, 


as usual 
orders which are 
} and an improvement 
in that direction has been observed during the past 
two weeks 


We have no 


stock and all the 
goods that we will have to start filling our spring 
orders with are those that we will produce during 
the month of December. It looks to us as if there 
would be a scarcity of desirable new goods and we 
believe it would be wise for the trade, if they ex- 
pect to do a liberal business this coming spring 
to begin to look around for their require- 


accumulation of 


season, 
ments 

We that things are beginning to move 
on and this flurry will soon be a thing of the past 
and forgotten. 


believe 


F. Meller, Pres 
pany, Mirs. 
Mass 
I am pleased to say we are 
its fullest capacity. 
books at this 
the plant 
Our bank accommodations never 
Have paid off in currency, and our bank 
even suggested that it was hard to get. 
lections are 
We ar 


as We Cz 


The Standish 
Worsted 


Worsted Com- 
Fabrics, Plymouth. 


running our plant to 
Never had so many orders on 


our time of the year 


since we ran 

better. 
has not 
Our col 


were 


good. 
building a new chimney, 
spare the time we will put 
setting in our boilers to burn the 
We find the market is very 
goods In f 
orders for two months 
had to be shipped by express, as the customers 
were in such a hurry for them. We have had no 
cancellations this than in 
expect 
Indications 


smoke 
bare of our class 
fact we have been running on hurry 


The bulk ot our goods 


more season 
Practically none. We 


ness the coming 
way 


previous 
good busi 
point that 


seasons 


season 


Manufacturing 
Augusta, Ga., 


‘ry, Pres 
Cotton 


Enterprise 
Goods. 
27th inst., that 


and see 


' yours of the will say 
are still running our plant full 

no reason for shutting 
production It is 


time, 
even 


curtailing 


China to 


down or 
reasonable 

be in the market for 
March, is thi stock 
reduced to int 


expe ct 


cotton goods by or before 

mn hand in 

where they w 

without cotton good We 
small 


-ertifi ites, Dut our banks have 


Shanghai has been 


ill have to replen 


nave 


ish soon, Tf 


rculating a amount of clearing house 


lere 


lways supplied us 
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with currency 


doing s« 


to meet our pay-roll, and are 
\s to collections, they are reasonably good, and 
from now on we look for them to be even better. 
We know of no accumulation of cotton goods 
of any consequence, but on the contrary, know that 


many mills are hard pressed to deliver on time 
their present orders, running into March, April 
ind May of next year 

P. T. Jackson, Jr., Treas., Boston, Mass., writes: 


Replying to your favor of the 
that the Warner Cotton Mills are 
full and are 


27th, would say 
running nearly 


sold some months ahead. We are 
adding more machinery to increase our produc- 
tion, are paying our help in currency as usual, and 
while inquiry in all our mills is very quiet at the 
present time, we find no surplus ahead in our 
irious lines 
The Le Roy Cotton Mills are running fairly 
ful We are adding considerable new machinery 


to their equipment, and we consider the prospects 


very good in black and white twist and mixture 

The Lowell Weaving Co. is running fairly slack, 
but our customers are about ready to place large 
yrde and we can shortly run our plant to its full 
cat ty. We are just completing an installment 
of new looms and twisters against the coming 
season 

We consider the present stringency about over, 


and expect to see the buyers come in to the 
market in the very near future, and business be 
hortly resumed on good scale again 


ti¢ \ 





\. P. Abbott, Treas. Amos Abbott Company, 
Woolen Manufacturer, Dexter, Me., writes: 
We are at present running short time, being 


the buyer being able to use 


he has ordered of light weights 

We do not believe that there is any large accu- 
mulation of goods in stock such as usually precede 
shall do our part 


all that 


ske ptical as to 


1r accompany hard times and we 
not to change this condition 
We believe that the coming heavy weight season 
on woolens to be the best for years; it 
mav start slow. but the ultimate. business will be 
large. Worsteds have had a long inning but the 
public is beginning to realize that there is more 
} 


comfort in cold weather in a felted fabric than in 





Is ge 


the worsted as now made 
Horace A. Carter, Treas. The William Carter Co., 
Knit Goods Mfrs., Needham Heights, Mass.; 
Our plant has been running as usual. Have 


currency. Collections 


had no difficulty in securing c 
; orders for spring have been 


are fair and advance 
ood 

We have no reason to believe that the timidity 
which has existed will be of long duration. There 
is plenty of money and wealth in the country and 
no accumulated surplus product. At this writing 
we are optimistic and feel that 1908 will prove to 
be a good year 


& 
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The Arabol Manufacturing Co., 
Gums, etc., New York, N. Y.: 

Maybe we have been more fortunate than others 
Our October sales were larger than ever before 
and our November deliveries were up very close t 
those of November, 1906. Collections are quite 
normal. We should not feel surprised if orders 
fell off to the extent of 10 or 20 per cent. during 
the next three or four months, owing to the strin 
gency of money and a restriction of bank facil 
ties, but we see no reason why consumption should 
not be up to the normal in spring and fall. W: 
are ordering additional machinery. Stocks and 
bonds have come down to rock bottom and th: 
resulting losses have been pocketed. Any chang 
will be for the better. We owe money to 
European investors than at any previous crisis 
Europe will invest here as soon as our banks hav 
resumed cash payments. Thus our railroads wil 
be enabled to resume improvements and repairs 
keeping the iron and dependent industries as busy 


Sizing, Starch 


less 


as of late. Other industries have hardly beer 
affected so far 

The farmer is in better condition than ever 
before This year's crops exceed those of 1905 b 


$700,000,000 in value and the average of the last 
ten years by about two thousand million dollars 

We cannot have hard times while the farmer is 
more prosperous than ever Our currency laws 
are rotten. The panic could have been avoided 
if we had had an elastic currency. If next Con- 
gress passes such a law and will not meddle with 
other conditions, it will do well. 


J. H. A. Klauder, President The Klauder-Weldon 


Dyeing Machine Company, Amsterdam, N. Y.., 
writes: 

Replying to your favor of the 27th inst., we ar 
pleased to give you the following information: 

Our plant is running as usual in full. Sufficient 
business on hand to carry us into 1908. Have 
received no cancellations. 

Our help has been paid in currency every week 
as usual. Do our banking with the Farmer’s Na 
tional Bank of Amsterdam, N. Y. No trouble to 
obtain currency from our bankers. 

Collections have been good, 
than we expected. 

This is undoubtedly a 
overhaul machinery and improve plant 
ordered considerable new machinery. Some of 
this has been installed; some we have on the 
premises, but have not been able to find time to 
place it. Some of our orders for new machines 
have not been filled. We will close down 


very much better 


splendid opportunity to 
We have 


as yet 


for a few days after Christmas for inventory, and 
will at that time belt up the machinery we have 
on hand. 

Orders have come in freely. We have many 


inquiries on our desk and expect to book consid- 
erable business between now and December 2oth 


C. E. Martin, Gen. Mgr. Ohio Falls Dye and Fin- 
ishing Works, Louisville, Ky., writes: 

I have your valued favor of the 27th, and note 

with pleasure your decided stand for a restoration 
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and the 
conditions 
crisis has been 
is abating, 
and the 
1 Tise 


onfidence consequent return to normal 


yusIness 


The passed, the stringency in 
the premium on money is disap 
return of confidence will be 
‘ in the bank reserves and a resump- 
n of even more stable business conditions than 
cisted previous to the panic 
The readjustment of financial conditions will, of 
necessity, be gradual and the improvement in gen- 
eral business may be slow in consequence, but I 
feel that it will be sure, steady and healthy. 
During the month of December I do not look 
more than moderate business for any in the 
manufacturing line, but for the Ohio Falls Dye 
nd Finishing Works I am sanguine of a good, 
althy start shortly after the first of the year. 
Catering to the cutters and users of colored cotton 
all over the country, I feel that this 
respond as quickly as any to the 
return of confidence and credit 
We are running as usual and the present supply 
orders will carry us through December and well 
on into January, by which time I fully expect an 
ilmost, if not complete, normal condition our 
work 
Our employes 
isual, the banks 
i. condition as any 


Collections to 


fol 


piece goods 


business will 


in 
line o 
being paid off in currency as 
Louisville being in as healthy 
in the country. 

date have been as complete and 
as prompt as ever, the only new feature being that 
ilmost all checks, whether large or small, show 
the words, “Payable only through the Clearing 
House.” 


The business of 


are 


t 
ot 


the Ohio Falls Dye and Finish- 
ing Works is the dyeing and finishing of cotton 
and it is a significant fact that our 
goods, belonging to our customers, 
These goods are stored with 
awaiting dyeing and finishing instructions, 
which will come with the first dawn of returning 
onfidence and assurance of normal conditions 


piece goods, 
stock of grey 
is increasing daily 


us 


Frederick B. Macy, Treas. Soule Mill, Mfrs. Cot- 
ton Goods, New Bedford, Mass., writes: 

We believe confidence is growing and_ the 
resumption of currency payments in New York will 
relieve the situation materially. 

This situation not brought about by any 
lessening of demand for goods, but by a lack of 
money to handle the enormous business and move 
the crops 

We have not curtailed production and do not see 
how we can if we are to keep up the deliveries on 
our contracts. 

We have been able to get cash for our pay rolls 
ind our receipts have kept up remarkably well. 

While we have had some cancellations where 
we were behind on our contracts, the most of our 
customers have taken their and paid 
promptly. 

Some few have written us frankly that owing 
to the tight money market they would be unable 
to pay promptly and asked for time or delayed 
deliveries which we have granted with the under- 
standing and agreement that such extension did 
not prejudice the contract. 

Within the last two weeks, 


was 


goods 


however, we have 
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had several requests to anticipate 
contracts Jan. Ist instead of Feb 

In conclusion, I would state that it is worth all 
that it has cost us to find out which of our cus 
tomers appreciate the moral obligations they as 
sume when they contract for 
delivery. 


or 
Ist. 


commence 


goods 


for future 


The Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pa., 


W. W. Sibson, Treas 
Machinery Co., 
Our collections have been 
standing the talk about the stringency, 
have been paying off in currency as usual. 
During the last month we have booked a num 
ber of very nice contracts, and from the fact that 
we have recently enlarged our plant, it is evident 
that we have faith in the early 
business conditions : 


Drying 
writes: 

fair, notwith 
and we 


very 


return of normal 


Machine Works, Troy, N. Y., write: 

Answering your inquiry of the 27th, are glad to 
report that our plant is running as usual. We have 
been working ten hours a day right along, and 
with a rather larger than usual, and have 
had to put in some overtime 


Tolhurst 


rorce 


We have so far been able to obtain currency for 
our pay-roll, although there have been times when 
we thought we should have to pay off with checks. 

For twenty-five years past we have been build- 
ing machines that go into large textile plants, 
and have lately been more than ordinarily busy on 
repairs, our customers evidently taking advantage 
of the lull to overhaul their machinery. 

We, ourselves, have just put a five-story addi- 
tion onto our plant, and are rearranging and over- 
hauling our machinery as fast as we get 


a chance 
to do so. 


New orders are coming in more slowly than they 
did through the summer, but we are 


getting quite 
of them, and although collections are 
than heretofore, they are not sufficiently 
so to have caused us embarrassment 

While we notice the general let-up, we have no 
idea whatever that the bottom is going to drop 
out, and expect to be reasonably busy through 
the winter. 


a number 
slower 


Crane Mfg. Co., Lakeport, N. H.., 
Knitting Machinery, write: 

In reply to your letter of the 27th, in relation to 
present conditions of the trade, will say at this 
time we have orders which we have got to fill 
and have not made any changes in relation to help 
or hours labor. 

We have been able to pay off in currency so far 
Collections from some are but 
the whole very fair. 

We think it a good time to put our plant in 
better shape and fix up tools which in the busy 
season have to be used. 

We getting some orders, but do find the 
trade are reserving their orders till later. On the 
whole, while the times are rather quiet, yet we feel 
that the conditions should be better 


Builders of 


of 


sections slow, on 


are 


\. Flather, Treas 
Lowell, Mass.: 
Your inquiry of 


Boott Mills, Cotton Mfrs., 


the 27th inst., regarding business 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































received, and 





Nearly all of our plant is running as 
] | slightly 

paid off in currency 
llections fair 


right 





5 This is more a matter of individual judg- 
I nt 
6) | said that there is n nuch of an ac 
( I iny in¢ 
\ ad t t s tha it seems to me wise [0 
everybody t be conservative and caretul 
The Le Ives ( Mirs. Knitting Needles, 


letter of No- 


answer your 











vember 27th in regard to trade conditions as we 
Gieast thee 
We are rt g our plant as usual, with no let 
up ers ct, we are establishing a branch 
in ther 1 rder to keep up with the de- 
nands le on us ur product. We are pay- 
il fo ielp in currency and have done so 
( tions ha been very good with us We 
( oO ult to find whatever We are con 
tantly improving our plant, and are now building 
| machinery to take care of our tuture 
prod \W re constantly being asked by 
pe vy ti s, th s, those whi have not 
; ough us, to accept th rders, 
u ch is illy established, we are 
t se W ive de with us 
We ik t ement 1s on t way [1 
re t g I 1 ease the Dus 
1 \ t \ sec n signt I the ver 
Hung i & Ter Con t Filte 
Plants P delpl r 
"\ n ret de ed provemert the 
s ve s ag irticularly in the 
VA 9 cett o the , +7 
W ers hand t keep us l ly 
/ t n fi nd we expec the 
1 ‘ xt three ths t e quite up 
ge p t reterence t the 


I; ve of Nov. 27tl 
\ nly g plant s usual, but 
\ u y 2 week Ve mie t 
rders. We é shut dow 
n | t evel i\ id hav the 
oon ' lers el 9 } st un 
‘ t wh \ ) ell into the 
eavy weig eas 
W « 1 lifficult pee! ble t 
( tall p I s dh 
{ ve - 
() ( < t I een 1 jut ex 
( { Ss g ( nt! mal time nd at 
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the present time we have practically no accounts 
overdue and have had quite a few anticipations 

Up to about Nov. 12th, we received daily repeat 
orders equaling or exceeding the amount of ow 
daily shipments. For ten days following, 
ceived no repeat orders, but we also did not 
cancellations. On Nov. 25th, we receive: 
a few repeat orders and we have been getting the: 
daily since in constantly growing yardage. The 
stoppage of repeat orders for about ten days, 
noted above, is practically the only effect the lat 
stringency has had on our business 

Our product being exclusively a high class fane\ 
fine wool fabric which sells principally to the hig! 
class jobbers and clothiers in the country, is ne 
essarily a fabric on which there can be no accumu 
iated surplus product to be marketed at a sacrific« 

With a full knowledge of the immense amount 
of money which the farmers of this country ar: 
receiving for the present year’s crops on top 
previous large crops, we have never had 
the least doubt but that the underlying conditior 
of business were absolutely sound, and we are fully 
convinced that normal conditions in financial mat 


we ON 


recelve 


vears’ 


ters will obtain within a very few weeks 
In conclusion, we might say that had we n 


read the daily papers, we should hardly have bee 
aware that there was any unusual conditions exist 


ing in any part of the business world 


J. E. McLoughlin, Treas. Mohawk Valley Cap Fac 
tory, Mfrs. Knitted Caps and Sweaters, Utic 
MN. W.: 

The fact that underwear 
running fuli, in fact, had 
could take care ot 
-ate ft 

[ money or 


manufacturers have be: 
more business than the 
this past season, does not ind 
t they have been making a | 
that they have 
with the business 
yarn, in fact 








large amount 
been making a profit 
transaction. Cottor 
everything entering into the cost 

n so high it has been 
manufacturers to produce an article 


acceptable t 
their trade at what has become known as popular 
prices In the underwear 
so-called prosperous times have not 
perous as they should be for the amount of mons 
invested, the amount of brains that is put int 
the business, and the amount of | 
sacted 

The so-called 
through have 
misnomer, except perhaps for ce 
had a monopoly. Personally, we 
more times, 
disposed to engage in the gambling 
tusiness, known in these times as speculation, ca 
lave more normal conditions to contend with. It 
well enough to set forth the brilliant things 
we have in anticipation, and what we think wil 
be the case in a month or two, but they are n 
here, and we think we 
of that sort of thing, i. e., anticipating the good 
things that will come, that we have not paid quite 
attention to the present For 
we can say, that our new cotton mill is runnin 
full time, as is also our underwear department, i1 
which all of this yarn is consumed, and we expect 
to continue it, enough business booked 


In keeping 


goods, has bee impossible 


business at least, th 


been as pr 


yusiness trar 
times that we have beer 
been in a large 
rtain people wh 
believe in much 
manufacturer 


good 


passing measure 


conservative 


who is not 
} 


where a 


nave 


been doing so mucl 


ourselves 


as we have 
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five months. The other departments of 
are running short time, and will probably 


without curtailment or 


shutdown at any time. We 
have paid off our help 


as usual in currency during 


altogether within thirty 
lo not improve 


days if condi- 


“he Brown-Aberle Company, Mfrs. of 
Hosiery, Philadelphia, Pa 
We are running our entire plant full time and 
pect to continue to do so, as we have sufficient 
| to last us several months. Collections, of 
rse, have been rather slow for the last month, 
we expect same to improve from now on. We 
iid all our employes off in currency just 
as we did before this depression in busi- 


Fashioned 


Mer, William 


Transmission 


H. Schwacke 
Power 


Pa 


€ ire 


Sellers & Co 
Machinery, Philadelphia, 
running usual, but there 
some reduction of our force 
curtailment of machine tool 


our plant as 

1 

cessarii\ been 
has been 

in particular 

are paying in 


side red, we 


currency as usual, and all 


find collections reasonably 
transmission machinery are 
than we expected, and as we 
conditions of the general 
thoroughly sound, we 


to be 
in business when this last fact 
1 ral publi 


inter 


country 


Mfrs 

Ind 

has not } felt at this 
running full time; in fact. four 
rtime. Instead of laying off em 
Iding new people to our force 
vaded with business to July Ist 
ur plant in this way indefinite]; 


Fashioned 


Hos 


we have some from a few 
understand con- 
ince lla- 


where we 
aggravate but to 
been insignificant 


continued to pay 


sections 
date our 


all our employes in 
re. Our collections also have 
While we. expect a general 
e boom business, always to be ex 
1 presidential year, and have 
ranged our business accordingly, 
why our industry should not | 
a normal rate 


been 
yverage 


th 


some 


of Water Wheels 


Spring 


} niant { 
yt plant 1 


hydraulic tur 
force, and we are paying 
ret fore We have had 
imp 
Our ce 


yrtance 


ephenson, Stephenson 


South Bend, 


sponse to your inquiries beg to say, 
as usual with full 


have done duri 


Underwear 


the stringency, and 


expect to so continu Our 
collections are 


about as usual, and we feel a rea 

sonable de gree of confidence in the 

pect a 

beneficial, as most raw 
: : 

mally high. 
We are not in 


future, but ex 
which will be 
materials have been abnor 


gradual lowering of prices, 


a position to judge of the extent 
of the accumulation of surplus product in our line 
outside of our own plant, which is somewhat lower 
than usual at this time of the year. We 
the present “shake up” will be general 
business, and has come at a good season of the 
year, to enable industrial concerns to better pre 

pare for more conservative operations i 
presidential year, which is generally 

reduce the volume of business 
have 


believe 


helpful to 


during the 
expected to 
On the whole, we 
come to look on late disturbance as “‘bless 
ing in disguise,” as it will doubtless bring prices 
ind operations nearer to normal conditions witl 
out the disastrous influence of a widespread pani 
“a consummation most devoutly to be ss 


wished 


Mirs. Knit Goods Fin 
Machinery, Hartford 


The Merrow Machi 
ishing and 
Conn., write: 

Our plant has run 

November fifty-four 

down one day for 

been paid in currency 

for November have 1 

age tor Nove mbe r 


91 f - 
sales or 


Se wing 


supplic S 
mal, indicating that 
chines have been running 


lections have been fair; 


some la 


evidently 


rger ones, who 
taking adv 


many 


intage ol 


have had 


covering a irge area, represent 


] 1} 
look 


lines, and we speedy 


ness to normal conditions 


D. P. Mills, Agent of 


gatuck, Conn., 


Dunham 
writes: 

We are running our plant as usual 
one wee k for 1 
but started up 
currency as usual Cr 
Have taken the 
repairs, 


inventory repalr and 


December 2. We 
llections are 

opportunity to make some needed 
which have delayed. We ar 
not aware ot any large ‘cumulations in our line 


Expe ct busine Ss tor 1908, ut 
sibly no ite a ich a 


is last year, 
tuture 


been long 


consider; 


been our 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































inufacturers as a rule experience much difficulty 
in securing sufficient help to operate their plant to 

full capacity It seems to us the conditions 
‘kk very much more hopeful and we fully expect 
ly resumption of business 


x C. Moses, Treas. Worumbo Manufacturing Co., 
Woolen Mirs., Bath, Me.: 


Your favor of the 27th received. I can only say 


regard to the present situation that this com- 
any is going right along on full time and except 
r the newspaper talk should hardly be aware of 


ny panic. Once get the 
unning order and we 


conditions in 
there will be 


currency 
believe that 


no shrinkage in business as a whole, below the 

umount of an average year 
\s to accumulation stocks in our line, we can 
ly sav for ourselves, that our stock is lower than 
s at this date 

J. Capps & Sons, Ltd., Woolen Mfrs., Jackson- 


ville, Ill., write: 

We are glad of the opportunity to answer your 
nquiry of the 27th. We are pleased to say that we 
ire running our entire plant, woolen mill and 

ing factory combined, up to the fullest ca- 
pacity and have done so continuously and would 
mploy a larger force if we could get more skilled 
Our orders have at all times been in 
xcess of our capacity for really prompt delivery 





ind they continue to be so 

The salesmen have about finished taking their 
orders for light weight suits and in many cases 
th 


heir total business exceeds that of last year, which 
was our banner year Every year recently has 
marked increase in our business. We 
it impossible to curtail or to shut down our 
mill, except for the legal holidays 

We have paid off our help the last two or three 
weeks largely with special emergency checks which 


een a very 


irculated readily here in town and helped the 
banks to transact most of the business with a 
small amount of currency going out. This was 


serious inconvenience. We find collections 
ire very fair indeed. More prompt in payment 
than we expected they would be under the con- 
ditions of the last few weeks 

We haven't time to stop in order to make repairs 
r alterations in our plant, but have been making 
these alterations all summer while running full 
force. Our next improvement will have to be the 
erection of buildings for tailoring facilities. We 
re now preparing for such additional buildings. 
From our observation the demand for high grades 
§f worsteds and fancy cassimeres is fully equal to 
the machinery available for production and we do 
not know of any surplus stock. Retailers of 
course carry pretty liberal stocks and 
sometimes they can buy lightly to their own ad- 
ige, but they must have considerable goods 
every season to keep up with the styles and keep 
their stock attractive. We see no reason to ex- 
pect any in the generally 
ditions of the clothing trade. 


generally 


vant 


change prosperous con- 


Nelson Knitting Co.., 
Rockford, IIl., 


Replying 


Mirs 
writes: 
to your 


Seamless Hosiery, 


favor of November 


22d, we 
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are pleased to state that we are running our plant 
day and night, as usual, and do not contemplate a 
shut-down, unless conditions should grow worse 
than they now are, or worse than we anticipate 

We are paying all of our help in currency, as 
our local banks are treating their depositors with 
the utmost courtesy. Our collections are fair, and 
we do not look for the present “brain-storm” to 
last any length of time. 


Geo. E. Hall, Gen. Mgr. Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., Boston, Mass., writes: 

Replying to your esteemed favor of the 27th, we 
are pleased to advise you that we are practically 
running our plant to its full capacity, simply tak- 
ing advantage of the Thanksgiving holiday and the 
two days intervening between that and Monday of 
the following week to make some necessary re- 
pairs, after which we expect to be running as usual. 
We are paying off our help in currency and finding 
our collections better than we could hope for in 
these times. 

We have made large additions to our plant and 
on January Ist expect to be installed in our new 
hose building, which will meet requirements for 
doubling our business in this line. We have no 
large accumulated surplus product and are pleased 
to state that up to date our business shows only 
a slight decrease from that of last year up to the 
present time. 

We feel that with the natural resources of this 
country so strong and healthy in productiveness; 
with nothing in the shape of war, famine, devas- 
tation or loss of a big market for our products; 
but on the contrary, with markets in substantially 
the same condition as for some considerable time 
past; with crops and all agricultural products in 
a most healthy condition and plenty of money with 
those who are interested in this department of our 
industrial and national life, there should be no 
cause for serious alarm. 





Tompkins 
a 

Your letter of November 27th is at hand. 

Have you forgotten the “Woe unto him who 
calls evil good or good evil’? We are not in- 
clined to be calamity howlers, neither are we dis- 
posed to err in the other. direction. In other 
words, we believe that it is best to know the whole 
truth, whether it is pleasant or not. However, the 
truth in our case at this writing is decidedly pleas- 
ant, as you will observe from the following answers 
to your questions: 

We are running our 
capacity. 

We have not curtailed nor shut 
we expect to. 


Bros. Co., Knitting Machinery, Troy, 


plant to its maximum 


dc wn, nor do 


We have not suspended currency payments, as 
our bank has kept us sufficiently supplied with 
silver certificates. 

Our collections are satisfactory. 

This is not a good time for a general overhaul- 
ing of our machinery because we cannot stop. 
Moreover, we have the habit of overhauling our 
machinery and improving our plant as we go, so 
there is no good reason for stopping 

The new orders are not coming in at the same 
rate as before the flurry. 
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G. Sargent’s Sons, Graniteville, Mass., 
of Wool Washing Machinery, write: 
Your iavor of the 27th at hand. In reference to 
the apparently prevailing tightness of money exist 
ing at the present time, we believe that the aver- 
ige business man should consider this simply as a 
shower, and while 
precaution against the 
nevertheless make greater preparations to enjoy 
the sunshine which is sure to follow. 

Our visits among the textile mills show in prac 
tically Orders seem 
fairly plentiful and interest in no way abated. The 
greatest danger seems to be the possibility of con- 
tamination with the pessimist 

We are running our shop on full time, with more 
orders on our order books than we 
weeks ago 


Builders 


passing 


perhaps taking some 
temporary inclemency, 


no instances goods on hand 


had a month 
or <1X 
The prospects are still good and we believe that 
by Jan. tst the mill owners will have regained their 
normal courage and be as liberal in 
for new machinery and equipment as good 
and bright management always demand 


their orders 
times 


I. Cragin, Pres. Dobbins’ 
Philadelphia, Pa 

We are in receipt of your inquiry as to the 
present condition of business as shown by our own 
experience 

If we read no daily papers, we 
no trouble, financial or otherwise 
very far in excess of any 


years 


Soap Mfg. Co 


would know of 
Our orders are 
previous year in our 43 
experience, and we are now running a night 
shift in our factory for the first time in our experi- 
ence. We are paying our help in currency, as 
usual We see no difference in our collections, 
although there is an unusual delay to our bank in 
returns from checks and drafts from many points 

We are getting new business all the time and 
know of no old business that we have lost 

Our monthly actually delivered 
and charged, art this fall from 30 to 71 
per cent. above our sales for the corresponding 
months of last year, which were then 
months 


sales of 


soaps 


running 


record 
with us 
Rodman Gilder of the Crocker-Wheeler Co., 
trical Machinery, Ampere, N. J., writes: 
We think this is a good time to overhaul ma- 
chinery and improve our plant, so as to be ready 
for the next uplift in business, which we should not 
be surprised to see inside of six weeks. We find 
[ and are paying off our help 


fair, I 
usual. Yours without the least 


Elec 


collections very 
in currency as 
anxiety. 


E. Boschert, Pres. The B 
Press Co., Syracuse, N. Y 
Replying to yours of the 
present financial and labor situation, would say 
that we are running full time, with our full 
and are paying in full weekly in currency. 
While it is true that orders have fallen off con 
siderably, we have been running at such high pres- 
sure for that a slowing up of the 
pace is not entirely unwelcome, as it will enable 
us to get things into better shape when business 
back to its normal condition. We are look 


oomer & Boschert 


27th in regard to 


force, 


several! years 


gets 
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ing forward with confidence to the 
can see no reason 
the country 


new year an 
why the general business 


should not entirely prosperous 


D. H. Bates of the Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma 
chine Co., New York, N. Y., writes: 

In reply to your request for a brief 
our business as it has been affected by the general 
financial depression, we 
taking the calendar year 
very gratifying increase 
In some of our lines 


there has been a 


Statement ot 


that 


whole we show a 


are pleased to say 
as a 
over the pr¢ ceding yeal 
within the past sixty days 
slight but unimportant falling 
off in orders. In other lines there has been 

advance From the indications of our branch 
returns all over the country we are led t 
that the ensuing year will 
business in all departments 


office 
he] 
eieve 


factory 


reveal a satis 


Philip S. Teeley, Pres. Louisville 
Company, Louisville, Ky 

We have not found it curtail our 
production, nor do we at present intend to adopt 
any such expedient. We have not had any diffi 
culty in securing the necessary currency to pay 
our help, and we are glad to say that our colle 
tions have been excellent. 

We do not think that there 1s much of an accu 
mulation of yarns, but are inclined to think that 
perhaps in the centers such as Philadelphia ther 
may be a good deal of accumulated surplus prod 
uct. We, however, feel that as soon as confidences 
is restored manufacturing will be resumed with 
its accustomed vigor and these stocks will shortly 
disappear 

We have confidence in the soundness of 
the general business situation, and we expect that 
after the turn of the year a decided 
over the present situation will be 


Cotton Mills 


necessary to 


entire 


improvement 
manifest 


Amazon Knitting Company, Muskegon, Mich 

We are glad to your letter of the 27tl 
and are happy to you that this company 
has on its the orders which it can pos 
sibly some months to come 

We are running full time, do not anticipate shim 
ting down or 
and are daily 


are good, 


recelve¢ 
intorm 


books all 


care of tor 


in any way curtailing our production 
hiring new hands. Our collections 

and we have had but very few, if any, 
cancellations. We have paid, and expect to con 
tinue to pay our employes in currency 


Knit Goods Manufacturers’ Association. 


A special meeting of the American Knit 
Goods Association was held at the Continental 
Hotel, Philadelphia, on Saturday, December 7, 
and a large number of members were in attend- 
ance. Important trade questions were discussed, 
and further report of the conference will be pub- 


lished in our next issue. 





The Textile World Record’s Annual Report of 
Mill Construction for 1907. 


Two hundred and sixty three new mills are 
reported as having been built in the United 


States in 1907, as compared with 303 in 1096. 
COMPARISON OF NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION FOR LAST 
EIGHT YEARS. 

1907 1906 1905 1904 1903 1902 1901 1900 
Cotton 64 74 33 4s 81 68 59 171 
Woolen 25 56 38 45 65 46 53 48 
Knitting 33 1038 79 «€©«1L) 105 82 938 109 
Silk ; 51 36 53 49 58 45 2 43 
Miscellaneous 3Y 34 42 37 25 21 21 29 


262 303 245 200 334 22 255 400 


An increase is found in the number of new silk 


mills, but cotton, woolen and knitting each 


show decreases. ‘This slackening in new mill 

construction in what has been, despite the finan- 

cial flurry, the most prosperous twelve months 

in the history of the country, is explained by the 

shortage of skilled help that has prevailed up to 
NEW COTTON MILLS. 


New England No. 


Connecticut 
Mas-achu-etts 
Maine 

Rhode Island 


Spindles Looms 
100,000 
5,000 
8,000 


1,550 


113,000 
Southern States 


Alabama 
Georgia...... 
Mississippi. ; 
North Carolina. : 35, 1,240 
South Carolina, 3 x20 
Tennessee és 

Texas. 


19,924 


90,080 10,004 


12,064 

Middle & Western States 
California 
New Jersey 
New York 

Ohio i ; “en 

Pennsylvania ° : 250 


10,000 


10,250 100 


Total.. 417,995 13,524 


almost the end of the year. This shortage has 
existed not only in mills, but in machine shops, 
and new mill enterprises have been held back 
not only by the probability of difficulty in getting 
help to operate them, but by the actual difficulty 
in getting help to build the machines with which 
to equip them. 
The decrease in new mill construction can, 
consequently, be ascribed to prosperity rather 
than taken as an indication of a slackening in 
the textile trade. The long time neccessarily 


> 


occupied in planning and building a mill, along 


with the fact that a mill once started must be 
finished, makes our record for 1907, an indica- 
tor of the condition prevailing in the labor and 
goods market in the latter part of 1906 and the 
first half of this year. The effect of present 
conditions on mill construction will be reflected 
in the record of the coming year. 

Nearly seventy per cent. of the spindles in the 

NEW WOOLEN AND WORSTED MILLS 

New England No. 1907 1906 1905 1904 1908 
Maine eos 1 
Massachusetts........ 
Rhode Island 


Middle States 


New Jersey 
New York... 
Pennsylvania......... 


Western States 
Oregon 
Wisconsin.. 


56 38 45 65 
new cotton mills are reported from 
where the record is practically the 


1906. 


4 
25 


the South, 
same as in 


The tendency of the various branches of textile 
manufacture to concentrate is plainly seen in the 


NEW KNITTING MILLS. 
New England 1907 1906 1905 1W04 


Massachusetts........ 
New Hampshire 


1903 


Middle States 
New York.... 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania... 


Western States 
California.... 
Illinois 
Indiana.... 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Wisconsin. 


Southern State: 


Alabama... 
Delaware.... 
Georgia.... 
Maryland oe 
North Carolina.. 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia... 
17 


83 103 79 lil 105 
record of 1907. The South and New England 
claim all but 10,000 of the 418,000 cotton spin- 
dles, and all but 100 of the 13,524 cotton looms. 


New England and the Middle States have 21 of 





353 | 


The 
Middle States alone have 49 of the 83 knitting 


the 25 new woolen and worsted mills. 


mills. Three states, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and New York, have 47 of the 51 silk mills. 
Comparing the 1907 record with the years 


1g01 to 1906 inclusive, we find that the 64 new 


MILL CONSTRUCTION 91 


Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers 
in Philadelphia. 


Meet 


The first annual meeting of the American 
Association of Woolen and Worsted Manufac- 


turers was held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hote) 


COMPARISON OF SPINDLES IN NEW COTTON MILLS FOR THE LAST NINE YEARS. 


1907 
-. 118,000 
- 204,745 

10,250 


1906 
171,000 
294 , 956 

27,040 


1905 
100,800 
97,920 


New England 
Southern States ze 
Middle and Western States. 


Totals 417,995 492,096 198,720 


cotton mills in 1907, number three more than 
the annual average for that five-year period. 
NEW SILK MILLS. 


Connecticut 1907 1906 


Broad Silks 
Braids 


1905 1904 1903 


Massachusetts 
Broad Silk 

New Jersey 
Ribbons 
Broad Silks...... 
Silk Throwing. 


New York 
Silk Throwing.... 
Brond Silks 
Gloves sue 
Ribbons 


Pennsylvania 
Ribbons evccee 
Broad Silks 
Silk Throwing 
Sewing Silk 


Total 2a" 5 36 5s 49 
The 25 new 1907 woolen and worsted mills are 
The 83 
knitting mills in 1907 come well up to the 


just half of the five-year average. 


annual average of 95 for the preceding five 
years. The 51 silk mills in 1907 are to be com- 
pared with the annual average of 45 for the 
same five years. Comparing the totals we find 
the average number of mills per year from 1go1 
to 1906 inclusive to be 281, as compared with 
262 in 1907. 

The record for 1907 can well be taken as 
highly satisfactory, although it shows no such 
that 10,000,000 
spindles to Lancaster’s total in the last two 


boom as which has added 


years. Mill building in the United States has 
certainly not been overdone. This is not due to 
the greater conservation of American manufac- 
turers. It is the result of the causes mentioned 
at the beginning of this article. The moderate 
pace in the building of American mills in 1907 


is an auspicious sign for a prosperous 1905. 


1904 
61,184 


155,472 


1903 1902 1901 
35,000 347,320 
281,752 0,256 


1900 
185,700 
1,109,584 
11,500 


1899 
315,000 
669,970 

78,000 


30,000 
259,360 
2,064 


216,656 416,752 862,576 


291,424 1,306,784 1,062,970 
on December 5th and 6th, closing with a banquet. 

The business of the meeting was conducted 
in executive session, and the principal abuses of 
the trade and the present condition of affairs 
were discussed. It was decided that the Execu- 
tive Committee of the association should arbi- 
trate disputes between the manufacturer, jobber 
and clothier. Disputes arising from the cancel- 
lations of orders will be included in the griev- 
ances to be settled by this board. Statements 
of these grievances are to be sent to the office of 


the association in New York, in the same man- 


ner in which requests for credit ratings of buyers 


have been referred. This committee will be 
elected at a meeting of the Board of Directors 
to be held later. 

At the banquet the guests numbered about two 
hundred representative manufacturers and com- 
mission merchants. Joseph E. Fletcher pre- 
sided, and John P. Wood acted as toastmaster. 
The speeches, mostly of an extemporaneous 
order, were delivered by Messrs. Thomas Dolan, 
C. J. H. Woodbury, Secretary National Asso- 
Cotton Manufacturers; Abram I. 
Elkus; Wilber F. Wakeman ; Theodore Justice ; 


ciation of 
; 
George C. Smith, President National Associa- 
tion of Clothiers; Col. Sheldon Potter; Hon. 
Francis A..Warren of the National Association 
of Wool Growers; Hon. Boies Penrose: Hon. 
Hon. Adam P. Capron: Charles Heber Clark ; 
Joseph R. Grundy. 

This meeting took place while our December 
issue was in press, and we are obliged to defer 


more extended comment to our next issue. 
0 ee 


Jamaica furnishes about one-fifth of the 
world’s supply of logwood, one port alone 
shipping over 10,000 tons per year. 





New Mill Construction During 1907. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS: 12\06=Expect to start December, 1906, etc.; S=Steam; W==Water Power 
E=Electricity; D=Dye House. 


NEW COTTON MILLS. 


Spindles 


ALABAMA. 

Childersburg. Coosa River Spinning Co., D. 
I Lewis (Sycamore) and A. De Cort 
(Boston) interested. Medium yarns. Un- 
derway Dec., 7.) . 

Munford. Munford Mills. $50,000. 
N. C. Camp, president; B. F. Camp, secre- 
tary and treasurer. Hosiery yarns, l4s to 
26s. (Expect to increase to 5,000.) New 
building, 77 by 155 feet, one story, under 
constructiun. (Start about Feb., 

Sylacauga. Sylacauga Mills. $85,000. : 
Brown, president; O. F. Luttrell, treas- 
urer. Hosiery yarns, 2s to Ws. (S) (Un- 
der construction. Start about June, ‘08.).. 

Talladega. Planters’ Chemical & Oil Co. 
$300,000. R. W. Henderson, president; W. 
L. Duvian, treasurer; C. N. Lanier, man- 
ager and buyer; Wm. Senier, superin- 
tendent. Cotton rope. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Oakland. Oakland Cotton Mills. $500,000. L 

C. Morehouse, president; W. F. Doig, 
treasurer. Twine and cotton rope. Under 
construction, Aug., '07.) 


CONNECTICUT. 
Phoenixville. Smith, Wm. & Son. Ordinary 
3 and 4 ply cotton twine and single and ply 
yarns in skeins from 7s to 2s. Sell direct. 


cw) 


GEORGIA. 

Atlanta. National Duck Mills. $15,000. Geo. 
P. Howard, president and treasurer; W. L. 
Beyer, secretary and general manager; 
James Escott, vice-president and superin- 
tendent. Cotton duck. Catlin & Co., N. 
Y., s. agts. Buy yarn, 7s and 12s on tubes. 
(E) saan s 

Columbus. Secondary Industrial School. , 
E. Raht, superintendent and buyer. 3 
knitting and 1 sewing machines. (D) (E) 
Yarns Ws to 30s and plain sheetings and 
ginghams and men’s. socks. (Started 
Sept., ‘07.) oe 

Columbus. Swift Spinning Mills. $150,000. 
Edw. W. Swift, president; J. P. Kyle, 
treasurer; Clifford J. Swift, vice-president 
and general manager. Yarns, 8s to 12 on 
cones, tubes and skeins, single and twisted. 
Sell direct and through agents. J. P. Kyle, 
buyer. (EF) 

Douglasville. $300,000. 

M. Geer (Easley, S. C.), president and 
treasurer; M. E. Geer, vice-president and 
manager; J. T. Duncan, secretary. Print 
cloths. Woodward, Baldwin & Co., s. agts. 
(S) (Under construction, Nov., ’07.) ........20,000 

Griffin. Cherokee Mills. $200,000. J. J. Mang- 
ham, president; J. Henry Walker, treas- 
urer. Cotton blankets and towels. (S) (D) 
(Under construction Will start operations 
about May, ‘08.) 10,000 

Sparta. Sparta Cotton Mill. $100,000. 

T. Bryan, president and buyer. E. . 
Rozier, treasurer. Yarns, 16s to 24s. (S) .. 5,000 

Tallapoosa. Tallapoosa Mills (Inc.)  $200,- 
oo. <A. L. Jackson, acting trustee; C. E. 
Pearce, superintendent. 20s two ply 
yarns 
West Point. West Point Mfz. 

Mill. Will make various width and weight 
goods similar to old plant. (E) (Expect to 
have in operation Jan., ‘08.) 


| Looms 


MAINE. 


Richmond. Knapp Spinning Mills. $60,000. 
H. P. Knapp, president; Geo. Fish, treas- 
urer and manager. Combed and carded 
Egyptian yarn, 12 to 2. Wet twisting, 
cone winding and skein yarns. De Cort 
Yarn Co., Boston, Mass., s. agts. (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Fall River. Lincoln Mfg. Co. $600,000. Leon- 
tine Lincoln, president; Benj. B. Read, 
Jr., treasurer; Chas. B. Chase, superin- 
tendent. Sell direct. (Ss) (Start 

Jan., '08.) 

Fitchburg. Fitchwurg Yarn Co. $600,000. 
Jesse P, Lyman, president; Herbert I. Wal- 
lace, treasurer; Geo. P. Grant, Jr., vice- 
president and general manager; W. E. 
Keach, superintendent. Cotton yarns, 30s 
to 40s, carded and combed Peeler, Egyptian 
and Sea Island; 12,000 twisting spindles. 
Sell direct. Geo. P. Grant, Jr., buyer. (S) 
(Start Jan. 1, '08.) 

Fitchburg. Glenn Mills Mfg. Co. Maurice 
J. O’Connor, agent and _ buyer. Cotton 
waste. Sell direct. (S & W) 

Taunton. Taunton River Mills. $300,000. 

G. Dery, president and treasurer; P. 
Fenton, superintendent. Silk and silk : 
cotton dress goods, winding, warping 
weaving. Sell direct. (S) 


NEW JERSEY. 


Mt. Holly. Royle & Pilkington Co. $100,- 
000. Harry Pilkington, president; Charles 
Coles, treasurer; James T. Royle, superin- 
tendent and buyer. Upholstery goods. Sell 
direct. (S) 

Newton. Standard Towel Co. $20,000. W. 
Mellor, president; J. W. C. Carter, treas- 
urer; J. H. Carter, agent. Turkish towels, 
wash cloths, bath mats, etc. 

Passaic. Passaic Cotton Mills. $100,000. 

P. Eagles, vice president; L. R. Cowdrey, 
treasurer and agent; Peter Reilly, superin- 
tendent. Sea Island and Egyptian duck 
for tires and fire hose. Catlin & Co., N. 
Y., s. agts; L. R. Cowdrey, buyer. 


NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn. Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 
(126 Duane St., N. Y.) Equipped plant at 
Brooklyn for making heavy duck, sheeting 
and drilling. 

Clark Mills. Hind & Harrison Plush 
New mill. % by 270 feet, for yarn spinning 
plant. 5,000 twisting spindles. 1 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Bessemer City. Smith Cotton Mill Co. $100,- 
000. J. A. Smith, president and treasurer. 
Yarns, 20s to 30s. (BE) 

Charlotte. Howell, Geo. 
yarns. 2 sets woolen cards. Jos. H. Par- 
vin & Co., Phila., s. agts. (FE) 

Cherryville. Howell Mfg. Co. $50,000. Dr. 
W. Howell, president; A. H. Huss, treas- 
urer and buyer; J. C. Ballard, superin- 
tendent. Yarns, 20s to 30s. (E) (Start 
about Jan., 08.) 

Clayton. Liberty Cotton Mill Co. $110,000. 
A. J. Barbour, president; E. L. Hinton, 


treasurer. Yarns, 14s to 16s. ............--.. 5,000 


Concord. Dowell Mfg. Co., The. $50,000. 
($100,000 authorized.) S. M. Robinson, presi- 
dent: Jno. H. McDowell, treasurer and 
buyer. 30/2 ply skein yarn. (Operate No. 
2 Catawba Cotton Mills Co.) 

Coneord. Hanover Mfg. Co. $15,000. L. W. 
Brander, president and treasurer. Quilts. 
J. A. Brander & Co., 89 Worth St., N. Y., 
s. agts.; L. W. Brander, buyer. (Leased 


and operate Magnolia Mills, No. 1.) (E) .. 2,040 


Cornelius. Gem Yarn Mills. $45,000. J. B. 





$55] 


Cornelius, 
urer. Ply 
through 
Davidson. 
me. & Fs 
treasurer. 
struction. 
Feb., ’08.) 
Gastonia. Dunn Mfg. 
\rmstrong, president 


president; F. C. 
yarns, 8s to l6s. 
agents. 
Delburg Cotton Mills 

Munroe, president; F. 

1arns, 12s to 2s. (Under con- 
Expect to start operations 


Sherrill, 
Skeins. 


treas- 
Sell 


Co. $100,000. eS 
and treasurer; C. M. 
Dunn, superintendent. Cotton yarns. (Un 
der construction, Dec., ‘07.) 
Kannapolis. Cannon Mfg. 
New mill. $600,000. J. C. Leslie, man- 
Grove.) New mill erected here. 
Kannapolis. Patterson Mfg. C 
Grove.) New mill erected here. 
King’s Mountain. John Mfg. Co. $100,000. 
J. M. Rhodes, president; O. L. Watts, vice 
president. C. J. Rhodes, secretary, treas- 
urer and manager. 

Lenoir. Whitnel Cotton Mill Co. 
L. Bernhardt, 


Co. (Concord). 


(China 


$100,000. G. 
president; J. L. Nelson, 
treasurer; J. O. White, general manager. 
Yarns in skeins, cones, tubes and warps. 
Chas. J. Webb & Co., Inc., Phila., s. agts. 
J. O. White, buyer. (S) .... 
sumberton. National Cotton Mills. $150,000. 
N. A. McLean, president; A. P. McAllister, 
secretary and treasurer; J. W. Kaneer, 
superintendent. Hosiery and mixed col- 
colored yarns. Cones, 20s to 30s. (8S) 
Manchester. Manchester Cotton Mill. 
G. Robertson, proprietor; A. N. Robertson, 
superintendent. Yarns, 12s to l6s. 
Monroe. Everett Cotton Mills, 
Chas. Iceman, president and 
Everett, treasurer. High 
yarns on cones. C. 
s. agts. 
Mooresville. Dixie 
E. W. Brawley, president, and 
N. Howard, treasurer. Yarns, 
twisted, white or colored, 20s to 
twisting spindles. 
Newton. Ridgeview Cotton Mill. $100,000. 
A. Phillips, president. Yarns, 30s to 40s, 
two (E) (Under construction, Dec., 
‘O7.) . 
Pilot Mountain. Pilot Mountain Cotton Mills 
Co. $100,000. Lee H. Battle, president; F. 
H. Chamberlain, treasurer and agent; L. 
G. Barlow, superintendent. Yarns, 30s, 1, 2 
and 3 ply. Paulson, Linkroum & Co., s. 
agts. F. H. Chamberlain, buyer. (8S) ..... 
St. Pauls. St. Pauls Cotton Mill Co. 250), - 
00. TL. Shaw, president; A. R. McEachern, 
treasurer buyer. Knitting yarns, 18s 
to 24s. (Under construction, Dec., ’07.) .. 
Weldon. Shaw Cotton Mills, Inc. $100,000. 
W. T. Shaw, president and buyer; W. A. 
Pierce, treasurer; O. L. Smith, superin- 
tendent. Yarns, 2s to 40s. (Plant ex- 


Inc. $55,000. 
agent; J. L 
grade hosiery 


Cotton Mill Co. 1,000. 
buyer; H. 
single or 
30s. 2,592 


and 


20 


(iS & W): 


E. Riley & Co., Boston, 


> 


pected to be in operation BEAT, WB.) cesvcces 5 


Willardville. Little River Mfg. Co. $45,000. 
R. H. Wright, president; A. G. Cox, treas- 
urer and buyer: M. D. Harris, superin- 
tendent. 2 ply skein warp cotton. ......... 

Zirconia. Green River Mfg. Co. $250,000. Ss. 
B. Tanner, president; J. O. Bell, treas- 
urer and buyer. Yarns, 40s to 60s, 2 ply, 
combed. (W) (Under construction. Start 
early in ’08.) 


OHIO, 


Elyria. American Lace Mfg. Co. $300,000. 
jJ. J. Sullivan, president; R. W. Ely, treas- 
urer; Henry Stevenson, superintendent and 
buyer. Fancy laces. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia. Belmont Mills. (P. O. ad- 
dress, Fox Chase.) A. H. Margerison, su- 
perintendent and buyer. Turkish towels 
and bath robes. Use yarns, 10s to 30/2. 
Sell direct. (D, Bi & F) . 
Philadelphia. Hughes, John H., Co., 
W. Dauphin St. Coners, winders 
reelers of all kind of yarns. Office 
North Sth St. John H. Hughes, buyer. 

Philadelphia. Upham _ Bros. Co., Hancock 
and Oxford Sts. $25,000. Sewing and seam- 
ing thread on cones, spools and _ tubes, 


214-16 
and 
2320 


000 


000 


. 20,000 


5,040 


,000 


MILL CONSTRUCTION 


plain and merceried and 

colored mercerized yarns a 
coners of yarn for the trade. 
tube spindles, 12 dressers, 

winders for sewing cotton. 
(Operate plant 

Thread Co.) 


glazed yarns, 
specialty and 
300 cone, 150 
3 table auto. 
Sell direct. 


RHODE 


Arcadia. Arcadia Yarn 
Tillinghast, president; 
treasurer and buyer. Cotton yarns, warps 
from 20s to 30s. Cop filling, 18s to 36s. Sell 
direct. (S & W) 
Enfield. Esmond Mills. 
president; Harold C., 
W. D. Rosencrantz, 
blankets. 
Ss. agts., 
Hope Valley. 
Ww Taylor, 
Double 
twister 
(iS & W) (D) 
Pawtucket. Greenhalgh 
129 Front St. 


ISLAND. 


Co., The. E. M. 
Geo. ss. Gordon, 


Clarence Whitman, 
Whitman, treasurer; 
agent. Fine cotton 
Clarence Whitman & Co., N. Y.., 


Taylor, Joseph J. 
superintendent 

and twist 
spindles. 


and buyer. 
yarns, 8s to 120s; 3,064 
Taylor, buyer. 


Mfg. Co., 

Spooling, coning and tubing. 

Pawtucket. Pawtucket Warp Co. John 
Fallow, Jr., manager. Commission beam- 
ing and jack spooling. .. 

Pawtucket. Shaker Thread Co. 
Warburton, 2d, treasurer and buyer. 
Shaker silk substitute (an imitation silk 
eae, also cotton threads. Sell direct. 
(EB) 

River Point. 


Warwick Lace Works. 
Henry C. 


Dexter, president; 
White, treasurer; William Stoppard, gen- 
eral manager and buyer. Lace. (BI) (E) 
(Expect to start up in spring of 1908.) 


$300,000. 
Henry T. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Seminole Mfg. Co. 
Thos. Barrett, Jr., president; Chas. Estes, 
treasurer; A. H. McCarrel, superintendent; 
Sheetings, shirtings, drills, prints. Sell di- 
rect and W. H. Langley & Co., N. Y.. s. 
agts. (S & W) (Remodelled Clearwater 
Bleachery.) 

Gaffney. Merrimack 
W. C. Hamrich, 
E. P. Cash, 
manager. 
tion.) 

Rock Hill. Harriss Mfg. Co. $50,000. 
authorized.) Wm. H. Harriss, 
W. S. Adams, treasurer and agent. Coarse 
yarns, 1/2s to 8s and collar pads. W. 8. 
Adams, buyer. (E) (Start Feb., ’08.) 

Yorkville. Lockmore Cotton Mills. $100,000. 
Thos. P. Moore, president and treasurer. 
Egyptian and Peeler yarns, 40s to @s. (E) 


Clear Water. $500,000. 


Cotton Mills. 
president and 
superintendent 
Print cloths. 


$150,000. 
treasurer. 
and general 
(Under construc- 


1 
($100,000 
president; 


TENNESSEE. 


Valley Cotton & Granite Mfz. Co. 
30s_to 40s yarns,"1 and 2 ply., (W).. 5 
Bellevue Cotton Mills. C. F. 
proprietor; J. C. Foster, superin- 
8s to 16s single ply hosiery yarns, 

and tubes. 


Harms. 
$75,000. 

Newport. 
Boyer, 
tendent. 
on cones 


El Paso. El 


Paso Chemical & 
$50,000. A. 


Courshesne, president: W. F. 
Tooley, treasurer; Dr. E. Thatcher, man- 
ager. Rope and twine. (S & E) Expect 
to start about Jan. Ist. 


Fiber Co. 


CANADA, 


Montreal, St. Paul. Mount Royal 
Co. (Ltd.) $3,000,000. 
president; W. 8S. Barber, secretary and 
treasurer; Jas. Dolphin, superintendent: 
W. T. Whitehead, manager director. Cot- 
ton cloths. (B, D & Pr) (8S) (To start 
about March, ’08.) 

Quebec, Three Rivers. Wabasso Cotton Co., 
Ltd. C. R. Whitehead, president: L. G. 
Craig, treasurer. Cotton cloth. (E) (Un- 
der construction, Dec., °07.) 


Spinning 
Wm. C. Mcintyre, 





44,926 1,200 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


NEW WOOLEN MILLS. 


Width Cds 


MAINE. 


Jowett 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
k M ; 


irds 


NEW JERSEY. 
Jersey Worsted Spinning Co 
ickde hel, president; C. Ba 
Rudolpt Klein ig, secretary l 
anagel Worsted yarns (French sys- 
ymbs; 33 worsted cards; 3,000 worsted 
Sell direct aires 
Forstmann-Huffmanr Co $1,250,000, 
Forstman! president » J Frickel 
O Schmidt superintendent ind 
women’s wear. 12,000 mul 
offices 327-29 and 


(S) 


NEW YORK. 
rth & Odell Worsted C 
endent Worsted yarns 


(Bradford system 


Worsted Mills 


Buy yarns 


OREGON. 


Portland Ro Wool Scouring & Mfg. Co. $75,- 
me Thomas Ross, president; A. C. Mowery, 
treasurer. , 8 & W) 7 Knitting machines 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
American Transforming Works (not 
Wm. Mewson, president; Chas. Mawso1 
tary and treasurer; F. H. Walker, super- 
intendent and manager! Imitation felts, Per- 
sian lamb, etc., from woven fabrics; and trans- 
forming works. Jos. J. Scheiter & Co., Howard 
St. and Lehigh Ave Phila., s. agts. (S & B) 
(D & F) 
Philadeiphi 
6 S. 3d St 


‘ Bunting, J. R., Bedding Co., 232- 
s $100,000 F. L. Graff, president; W 
H. Rogers, treasurer, superintendent and buyer 
Felt mattresses 1 garnett; 3 pickers; 1 willow 
Columbia Rug Co., 2218-20 Martha 
superintendent. tag, jute 
and glazed rugs and carpets 2 broad and 
narrow looms Hand power Sell direct W 
Greenhalg! buyel! 


Philadelphia. Grindrod “Wm 


Philadelphia. 


St James Gibson, 
Men's wear wor 


240 Ashmead St., 
ir, cotton and woolen 
S) (To add 10 more 
Horace, Howard and 

superintendent Woolen 
bags and bundles; %W) 
H. Kenworthy buyer. 


Textile Mfg Co 


Loom 


ffice 240 | 
rald Sts Philip J. Lauter 
L. Fi rly secretary Wm. T 
mat er ind superintendent 
fabrics carpets 

ililadelphia Laure Mills 

i31 N. Orianna St Pro 

igs Sell direct 


hiladelphia 


La Sa St., Chicago), 


Mahal \ & Carpet C 
Speedway Mills, 2304-6 Waterloo St Rugs al 
carpets Sells direct F. D. Haman, buyer 
Buys woolen yarns (BE) 

Philadelphia. Smith, William, Unity and Leiper 
Sts Frankford Men's wear 
work 


Commissior 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Alva Manufacturing Co $15,000 
Tinkham president Michael J 
treasurer and buyer; McCart- 
ney, superintendent Worsted goods. Custom 
work. eT ‘ e« 
Woonsocket. De Surmount & Co. 
W. Hamm, representative.) 
(French system.) 


Harrisville 
Ernest W 
Powell, 


George 


France (J 
Yarns, 16s to 70s 
9,000 spindles 


WISCONSIN, 
Menasha Stickler, J. M Cheap hosiery yarns 
7 to 12 cut Also garnettinz and mattress stock 
240 spindles. Sell direct. (Start Feb. Ist.) 


Milwaukee Kassman Mfg. Co $50,000 Bruno 


Kassman, president, superintendent and buyer 
F A Rose treasurer E D 
Chicaxgrt 


Anderson 


» Ill., s. agt. Buy from 2/26 to 
3) (D & F) 

West Bend. West Bend Woolen Mills $15,000 
Frank J. Maley, agent and buyer. All kinds of 
woolen goods. Sell direct. (W) 


yarn 
2/00 


CANADA. 
Ontario, Streetsville Oriental 
$200,000 A. T. Baker, 
treasurer; Wm. Leeten, 
duroys, velvets and 

r Cc. DePray 
agt (D & F) (S) 


Textiles Ltd 
president; John Dick, 
superintendent. Cor- 
velours, mohair plushes, 
Montreal, . Q., Canada, s 


NEW KNITTING MILLS. 


ALABAMA, 


Fort Payne Florence Hosiery Mills. Osear Wig- 
gins, superintendent Hosiery. 20 loopers. Ww. 
B. Davis (Chattanooga, Tenn.), buyer. Chas, 
Chipman’s Sons, N. Y., s. agts. (S) (Branch of 
Davis Hosiery Mills (Chattanooga, Tenn.) 


CALIFORNIA, 

Los Angeles. Angelus Knitting Mills, The, 28th 
and Main Sts. All kinds of knit goods. 15 knit- 
ting machines. Sell direct. (Formerly So. Cali- 
fornia Knitting Works at Anaheim.) ei 

San Francisco. Sunset Knitting Co. Milton 
Lewald, proprietor. Men's knitted cardigans and 
hunting jackets. (Use 3/25, 3/15, 4/15 yarns.) 
sewing machines. Sell direct. (BE) 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington. Glen Hosiery Co. $100,000. James E. 
Carroll, president; B. Prettyman, treas- 
urer; C, Reed Prettyman, superintendent. 
direct ‘3S) 


Chas. 


GEORGIA. 

Augusta. Tyler’s, J. J., Hosiery Mill. Ladies’ cot- 
ton amless hose, 188 needle. Sell direct. Buy 
16 and 18 mule spun yarn. (Gasoline.) : 

Fort Vailey. Fort Valley Yarn & Hosiery Mills. 
$10,000. Ladies’ black goods and yarns, 12s to lés 

Savannah. Savannah Cotton Mills. Installing knit- 
ting plant. Children’s cotton hosiery. (Start 
Jan., ‘O8.) 


ILLINOIS. 


Pinckneyville. tichman, J. H & Co Misses’ 
fine gauze hose and men’s fine gauze half hx 
22 loopers. Sutton & Co., N. Y., s. agts 
ing done at Chester (I1l.) Knitting mills 


Finish- 


Machines 


200 









INDIANA, 


l Ka Mishawaka Textile Co. $38,000. J. E 
v\ ‘ ecretary, manager and buyer: J 
Smith, treasurer Astrachat (W) (D) 


MARYLAND. 











Baltimore Knitting Mills Charle 

N. Parish, Holiday and Saratoga Sts. High grad 
mile osiery Sell direct as 
rk Maryland Hosiery Mills Men's full 
mless ) 144 needle 1 looper Sell direct 

7 mberger, buyer Buy yarns, 10/1 black 

k pt and 36/1 white (S) 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

A n Purnell, J. O. & O. J yarns, 
het hawls, itomobile veils, mittens and 
kwea A isc istom yarns, white black 1 

et woolen card ) sewing and 3 crochet ma- 
chines; 406 spindles Sell direct O. J. Purnell 
buyer W) (D) See : 

Charlt City. Prindle & Akers G. C. Prindle, 

gent: C. I. Akers, superintendent Men's half 

e (84 needle), plain and plated. Sell direct. G 

( Prindle, buyer (W) ends pidaanie pinhead 

Springfield Hampden Knitting Co. $75,000. Irving 

H Page, president & B Potter treasurer 
Mi s underwear. 

MICHIGAN. 
Montague. Empire Knitting Mills Carl Schness- 


let iperintendent Sweaters sweater coats, 
5 sewing machines. Joseph Kaufman 
buyer Gasoline (Office 230 Market St.) (Re- 
moved plant from Chicago, Ill.) . 
Saginaw Knitting Mills Co. All kinds of 
fancy knit goods. 2 sewing machines 


. NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Laconia Lake City Hosiery Co. W. S. Lowe, pro- 
prietor Mercerized hosiery Sell direct 2 foot- 
ers 1 ribber looper. Buy mercerized ind 
Egyptian cotton, 20/2, 24/2. (Gas.) 


West Rumney. 
ing machines 


Stone, A. W. Men's socks. 2 sew- 
Bacon & Co., s. agts (D) 
NEW JERSEY. 

Camden Merrimac Mfg. Co., %-97 Federal St 
$125,000 E. G. Locks, president; W. Leonard 
Hurley vice president; Geo. A. Frey, secretary 
ind treasurer; Harry Walker, manager; Geo. E. 
Nye, superintendent. Swiss ribbed underwear, 
cotton, lisle, silk and worsted. Buy yarns. ‘ 

New Brunswick Interwoven Stocking Co., Church 
and Nelson Sts $150,000. John Wycoff Mettler, 
president Cc. S. Van Winkle, treasurer Men's 
half hose. Sell direct. Buy cotton and mercer- 


ized yarns up to 80/? eeeqnresciveca 


NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn Lang's Knitting Milis. F. Lang, pro- 
prietor, 1916 Gates Ave. Cardigans, sweaters and 
golf vests. 4 sewing machines. Sell direct. (F) 
(G) (Buys wool and worsted yarns.) . 

Brookly1 Metropolitan Knitting Mills. 
zer, proprietor, 150 Grand St. 
sweaters Sells direct. Sieh emia aacare ii ae 

Clinton. Clinton Knitting Co. $30,000. ae 
Roberts, president; E. B. Stanley, treasurer, ‘su- 
perintendent and buyer. Children’s ribbed cot- 
ton underwear. 30 sewing machines. WwW. H 
Shelp, N. Y., s. agt. buy 10s to 22s carded Peeler 
cones (F) (S) nic euncedae owns jaws cs 

Earlville Lewis Knitting Co W. F. Warner, su- 
perintendent, Mill No. 2. Children’s fleece ribbed 
underwear. 5) sewinz machines. (Branch of Sau- 
quoit, N. Y¥.) (After Jan. 1, ’08, this plant will be 
known as Harris Knitting Co.) ......... Dhieaked 

Frankfort. Duofold Health Underwear Co. $10,- 
On) D. Clinton Murray, president; Beecher M 
Crouse, secretary, treasurer and buyer; Jos, 
Berger superintendent. Men’s, women’s and 
children’s ‘‘Patented’’ underwear. 225 sewing ma- 
chines tobischon & Peckham, N. Y., and H. W 
Sylvester. Boston, s. agts. Buy 5 to 100 cotton 
20 to 60 worsted yarns. 


J. Wiet- 
Wool and worsted 


Miltor Milton Mills E. Howard Dick (79 Fifth 
Ave N. Y.), president and treasurer ) sewing 
machines (D) (8S) (All business transacted in 


i owe 
Mellenville. 


Wellington Knitting Mills. Jas. E 


Phillip, proprietor; Henry Watt, manager Chil- 
dren’s knit underwear. (W & 8) .... ‘ 
New York Ardsley Knitting Mill Co. (Inc.), 407-13 
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E. 91st St. $10,000. Louis Auerbach, president; I 
Kay, secreta nd tre 1 M. R. Ruthenberg 
superintendent. Ladies Swiss ribbed cotton 
vests 17 se ! Crit Clift & C 
my. =. & agis d 26 to 28 single an 
MO/2 to 55/1 (S) 


Norwich Ni 





Farrell, president ed H. O’'Ha tr ! nd 
buyer W. C. Plunkett, agent: D. M ll, su 
perintendent Boy ind men’s balbrigga tub- 
ings and glove lining for gk d 2 sets 
woolen cards; 3 mules; 4 sewing mac! Sel 
direct (S) (D) : 
Oriskany Falls. Okana Knitting Co A. W. Rey 


nolds, president; H. H 
D. Hatheway, 


Hatheway, treasurer; E 
superintendent. Men’s underwear 


ind union suits Sell direct H. H. Hatheway 
buyer (D (S & W) ; ‘ cafe 
Perry. Tempest Knitting Co $75,000. Men's and 


boys’ balbriggan underwear. 6 sewing machines. 
Sell direct. D. M. Tempest, buyer. (S) (D) 
Port Leyden Port Leyden Knitting Co 
Ger Vinvent, president; Henry Love 
John C Fogarty superintendent 
knitted waists and novelties 
(S) (D) Buy 16 and ® yarns. 
Warsaw. Brown Knitting Co. 
president: E. E. Rowe, treasurer; Geo. A. Clark, 
superintendent Men's flat cotton underwear. 4 
sewing machines. Hecht & Campe, N. Y,. s 
agts. Geo. A. Clark, buyer guys 16s to 30s 
cones (S) ~—e 


$5,000 
treasurer; 
Children’s 
40 sewing machines 


$0,000. John Brown 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
Sellers Hosiery Mills. $15,000. D. E 
president and treasurer Hosiery, men's 
cotton hose (200 needles) in the grey (use yarn 16 
to 50.) 1 sewing machine. Sell direct. D. E 
Seliers, buyer oe 
Burlington. Whitehead 


Burlington. 
Sellers 


Hosiery Mills, Ine.  $12,- 
000 J. W. Murray, president; S. M. Hornaday, 
treasurer; R. H. Whitehead, secretary, manager 
ind buyer. Men's lisle and mer ized half hose 
sell direct. (S) ceelea aaotesion ee ; 
Durham. Chatham Knitting Mills Co. $3,000. J. 
H. Stone, president and general manager: W. T 
Cole, secretary, treasurer and buyer. Men's half 
hose in the grey. 5 loopers. 1 sewinz machine 
Buy 12s to 40s yar (E) alse och 
Flat Rock. Skyland Hosiery Co., The 
F. Wilcox, president; H. E. 
H, E. Rodgers, superintendent; F. E. Wilcox, gen- 
eral manager Hosiery (Office, Lynn.) (Expect 
to start in Dec., ‘07.) .... hake 0) 4-0 ebb ab «tient ake 
High Point Durham Hosiery Mills (Durham, N 
Cc.) No. 32 Mill Ladies’ fine gauge cotton hos- 
iery (200 needles.) 1 sewing machine; 6 loopers 


$30,000. Jno 
Stilwell, treasurer; 





OHTO, 
Cleveland. Raven Knitting Co. $10,000 : ; j 
Cincinnati Lavina Hosiery Mills, 198 Freeman 
Ave C. Gooding, president and manager Cot- 
ton and woolen half hose 2 ribbers; 1 looper 
Buy cotton yarn § to 40, woolen 1/6, 1/7%, 1/8 
2/20. (D) (EB) Bini . e . 
Tippecanoe City. Tippecanoe Underwear Co $50, - 
000. Dr. S. D. Hartman, president; F. D. Nem- 


lish, treasurer and secretary; C. Oswald Gun- 
ther, superintendent Men’s cotton, worsted and 
merino, fleeced and ribbed underwear 25 sewing 
machines (Gas.) (F) (Start Jan. Ist.) 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Kritztown. Leininger, Wm. G. (Mohnton) 
mill. Men's half hose. (S) 


Harrisburg. Newville Knitting Co. 75 sewing ma- 


Branch 


chines. (Branch of Newville, where all buying is 
done.) = ‘ ‘ . . . ‘ : 
Jersey Shore. Jersey Shore Knittinz 


~ Mills. 
proprietor; John J. Husher 
Men’s fine seamless half hose 


Thomas A. Delany 
superintendent 
Thos. A. Delany, buyer. (S) : 
Jonestown. Jonestown Hosiery Mills. Geo. O 
Runyeon, Jr., treasurer; Harry Stouffer, superin- 
tendent Men’s half hose, 20) needle lisle thread 
4 sewing machines Sells direct Howard C 
tunyeon, buyer (S) i 
Nanticoke Beaver Knitting Millis 
superintendent and buyer. 
direct (D) (S) ; . 
Philadelphia. Actual Knitting Mills 
Germantown Knitted slippers 
Filbert Sts 
Philadelphia Aller Hosiery Mill 1949 Mulberry 


James Davis 
Men's half hose Sell 


Wakefield St., 
Office 12t} ind 








os. 


7 
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Locke, superintendent and 
N. Y., s. agts. 1 looper; 
Pd cotton yarns 
(Gas.) —_ intents , canals 10 
Ashbourne Knitting Mills, 36 So. 3d 
knit goods Sell direct. Morris Perl- 
Work done by contract knitters 
. Bee Knitting Co $25.000. J. F. Lie- 
resident; M. Leopold, treasurer. Men's 
seamless and women’s and children’s 
ery. Sell direct. ae Pe CE RE: 
Brown Moore Hosiery ‘o., Han- 
Westmoreland Sts. $500,000 ‘homas E. 
president W Park Moore treasurer; 

Brown, superintendent. Men's, women’s 
es ( fashioned hosiery Harring- 

mM. oe s. agts.; Wm Brown, 
o 2/70 earded and combed Peeler 

(S) i9 
Knitting Mills, Lime Kiln 
ington Lane, Germantown 
land president ind superin- 
Flavell, treasurer. Women's 
sewing machines Muir & 
~ 6 + eee: 2. F 
Buy 1/26-1/24 C. P. yarn. (S) (F) 
Diamond Knitting Mills. L. Effen- 
No. Sth St Toques and knitted neck- 
2/28 worsted; 2/8, 2/12 cotton; 

silk yarns. Sell direct. ..... 15 
Louis & Bro., 919 Commerce 

ind fancy knit goods for 

hildren and infants 25 sewing machines. Buy 
2/22 wool 1/20 worsted and 2/23 merino yarns 
sell direct (E) yatae bs caieidawne abi 2 

Philadelphia. Girard Hosiery Mills, Mascher and 

York Sts. Arthur R. Stirman and Samuel Gins- 

irg proprietors P. M Yost, superintendent. 
Women’s plain cotton hosiery. 4 loopers, 1 welter. 
Sells direct A. R. Stirman, buyer. suys 16s to 
22s C. P. on cones and 60/1 splicing. (S) (A) 

Philadelphia Glouton, Paul, 446 N. American 
Knitted gloves, cotton, mercerized and woolen 
Sells direct Buys 24s and 30s cotton, 2/6 mercer- 
ized and 40/1 worsted and woolen yarns. (E) (F) 12 

Philadelphia. Harrison, W. J., N. W. cor. 6th and 
Huntington Sts. Loops hosiery for trade. 12 
loopers (E) - pues wales tiara aon 

Philadelphia. Kent Knitting Mills, Mutter St 
Wm, Dilmore, manager and buyer; James C. Mat- 

ck superintendent Ladies’ and men’s 200 
dle cotton and lisle hosiery. 4 ribbers; 10 loop- 
ers; 2 sewing machines Sell direct. (F) (S) 100 

Philadelphia. Lion Hosiery Mills, 1627 Mascher St 
Misses’ ribbed hosiery. 3 loopers. Sell direct. (S) 

Philadelphia. Milander-Newman Co., N. E. cor 
Mascher and Oxford Sts Men's half hose. Sell 
direct (Office 129 W. 46th St., N. Y. City.) . ; 

Philadelphia New Process Gas Mantle Co 31 
Bank St H. Polasky, superintendent and buyer 
Incandescent gas mantles. Cotton. Sell direct 
Buy 36/6, 40/6, 40/3 cord. (E) 

Philadelphia Park Hosiery 
& Son), 3d and Bristol Sts. 188 and 200 needle half 
hose. 4 ribbers; 3 loopers. John E. Phipps, 
Phila., s. agt. Buy 16s to 30s C. P. on cones. ‘ 

Phoenixville. Phoenix Knitting Co. $%,100. S. W. 
Deininger, president: Charles Klenk, treasurer; 
Robert E. Boyle, manager Men’s and women’s 
seamless, women’s and children’s ribbed hosiery 
in cotton and lisle 3 sewing machines suy 16 
to 3) ecards and combed Peeler; 36 to 0 Egyptian 
yarn (F) Sead none ; 35 

Plymouth. Nottingham John 
Price, superintend 
hose Yarns l4s. > 8 

Pottstown. Vaughan Knitting $10,000. 
drew E. Vaughan, president and superintendent. 
Men's and women’s goods. 5 sewing machines. 
(S & E).. clea eae nen ; 

Pottsville. Miller, Fred M. Pottsville Knitting 
Mill. Women’s cotton ribbed vests and children’s 
knit wrappers. 7 sewing machines. Buy 12s to 
22s yarns (Ss) ; ame 

Pottsville Penn Knitting Scharadin & Kim- 
mel Women’s and children’s ribbed cotton un- 
derwear 10 sewing machines. H. F. Scharadin, 
buyer Buys 10s, 13s, 22s yarns. (Formerly build- 
ing of Globe Knitting Mills.) a ag we 

Reading. Brossman, C. A., 8th and Chestnut Sts. 
Ladies’ hosiery and half hose. 6 loopers, 2 welt- 
ers: steam: finish. Steele & Carruthers, s. agts. 30 

Reading Gehris-Herbine Co., The. $10,000. Chas. 
W Herbine, president and superintendent; L. 


Philadelphia Engle 
St Sweaters, les 


£1ns 


Mills (M Graupner 


) 


[358 


Howard Gehris, treasurer 
hosiery. Sell direct. (8S) ‘ ee Sis 
Reading. Lewis & Shultz Underwear Co. 

John E. Lewis, president; C. F. Schultz, treas- 
urer and buyer. Women’s underwear. 13 sewing 
machines. Lamson, King & Co., s. agts. Buy 24s 
yarn. (8S) yews 
Reading. Terrey shioned Hosiery Co. 
Herbert Terrey, Sr., superintendent. Men's full 
fashioned cotton and silk hosiery. 12 sewing ma- 
chines. Sell direct. H. Terrey, Sr., buyer. Buy 


2/2, 34/2, 40/2, 60, 80 thread, mercerized and silk. 
(BE) (F) 
Royersford. 


Men's fine seamless 


$30,000 


Fairmount Knitting Mills. Edward 
J. Donnelly. Ladies’ fine seamless hosiery. 
Scranton. Scranton Hosiery Mills. $50,000. 
ind infants’ fine gauge socks. (S) (D) a s 
Schuylkill Haven. Hoffman, R. J. Ladies’ Swiss 
ribbed underwear. 8 sewing machines. 

Naylor & Co., Porter Bros. & Co., N. Y., 

(S) (F) 
Spring City. 

W. Gruber, president and 
S. Witt, treasurer. Ladies’ light weight ribbed 
vests. 9 knitting and 7 sewing machines. Crit- 
ten, Clift & Co., N. Y., s. agts. Jno. S. Witt 
buyer. Buy 24 two-ply cotton and mercerized. (S) 
Womelsdorf. Dundore, W. I. & W. 8S. (Operate 
plant vacated by Hiester & Hirst.) Hosiery. ; 
York. Ells Hosiery Co. $6,000. Max Teirel, presi- 
dent; Louis Winer, treasurer; William Buck, su- 
perintendent Ladies’ Egyptian lisle hose. (Use 
4) two-ply yarn.) (E) 


Men's 


$10,000. 
superintendent; John 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Dixie Knitting Mills. T. L. 
man. Ladies’ hose, 200 needle. (Use 
yarn.) Capacity 3 dozen. 

start about first of year.) 


North Augusta. Fore- 


17-40 mule 


TENNESSEE, 
Bristol. Jones, Ed. P. 
ton half hose 
machines. Sell 
Feb., ‘O8.) 
La Follette. La Follette Knitting Mills Co. 
000. Alvis J. Carr, president; G. A. Follette, 
treasurer; R. H. Wright, manager. Yarn, cotton 
ind woolen hose for men. Blankets, woolen 
cloth and jeans. 2 sets: 5 looms; 1 sewing ma- 
chine. Sell direct. R. H. Wright, buyer. (S) (D) 
Maryville. Maryville Hosiery Mills. (J. J. Price, 
A. Deabill, R. H. Hanna). A. Deabill, superin- 
tendent and buyer. Men's hosiery. (S) (D) 


$20,000. 
Plain and 
direct. (S) 


Men's seamless cot- 
fancy. 5 embroidery 
(Will start about 


VIRGINIA, 

Bristow. National Hosiery Co. E. L. 
president and buyer; Geo. D. 
H. Snook, superintendent. 
hosiery (200 needles.) 1 welter; 1 looper; 1 press 
and 1 dryer. (Use 36/2 combed Egyptian lisle and 
2/4 mule spun combed Egyptian yarn.) a ene 
Radford. Radford Knitting Mills. $20,000. W. R. 
Jordan, president; J. M. Senner, vice president; 
W. H. Galaway, secretary and treasurer. 


Hornbaker, 
Baker, treasurer: F. 
Women's seamless 


WISCONSIN. 
Appleton. Saxony Knitting Works. 
proprietor. Ladies’ fancy mitts, gloves, cardi- 
gans, sweaters, hosierv. Sell direct. Use wor- 
sted 3/28 Saxony; 2/12 cotton, wool 2/12, 16, 20, 24. 
(E) 
Hartford. The Alberta Mills. I. 
Main business, wools, hair, etc. 
glove linings and glove material. ater’ 
Milwaukee. Fischer, Edward, Co., 531 Chestnut St. 
$25,000. Edward Fischer, president and buyer; A. 
Rosenbers, superintendent. Faney knit goods. 
Sell direct. Buy 2/20, 2/23 wool, 2/15, 2/18, 2/20, 2/30 


Emile Zwisker, 


worsted, 2/28, 4/24 zephyr yarns. (EB) 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
Glace Bay. Glace Bay Knitting Co., Ltd. 
F. A. Ferguson, suverintendent. set 
sewing machines. (8) 


CANADA. 
Carleton Place. Bates & 
ribbed woolen underwear. } 
bers; 14 sewing machines. Geo, D. Ross & Co., 
Montreal, s. agts. (Bl, D & F) (S & W) Also 
make paper makers’ felts and mangle blankets. 
17 looms. . 


$10,000. 
cards; 6 


Ontario, Innes. Men’s 


sets cards; 2 rib- 
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Hamilton. Zimmerman 
Adam Zimmerman, president; A. 
Thomson, general man- 
superintendent. 
underwear. 


treasurer; 


balbriggan 
, Toronto, s. 
Province of Quebec, 
McGibbon, president; 
Hammond, treasurer; 
superintendent. 


lumbermen’s 


NEW SILK MILLS. 


Looms 


CONNECTICUT. 


president; 
secretary. 


treasurer; 
soutaches. 


Morris Mag, 
Adlman, president and buyer; P. 


150 braiders. 
Manchester. 
Challenger, general manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


president; treasurer; 


superintendent 
mixtures. 
JERSEY. 
established 


specialties. 
at Jamaica 


ww 


Paterson. Frank Ab- 


rintendent 


Cartwright Silk C ‘Piaget Mill. 


superintem 





Throwing 


. 


treasurer. 


Goldy Ribbon Co 
Goldstein, president 
superintendent 


Paterson. 


treasurer; 


Essex Mill 
treasurer, 


Silk Throwing Co 
president, 
‘ommission 


Hamilton 


2,000 spindles 
superintendent 


Lappin & Addy Mill 


Miller Throwing Co. New mill erected. 
‘ommission throwsters. 
president; 
1000 spindles. 
Throwing 
10,000 spindles. ...... a ae 
$100,000 Frank 


treasurer. 


increased.) 








Paterson. Ricker & DeMoy. Essex Mill. 8S. De- 
Moy, superintendent. Throwing, winding and 
doubling on commission. 450 spindles. ne weeden ; 

Paterson. Ross & Hohnrath, 260 Grant St. Plain 
and fancy broad silks. .... bu cnes hahaa 

Paterson. Ross Mfg. Co., The. <A. Carr, superin 
tendent. Broad _ silks. (S) (Dd) (Branch of 
Wharton, N. J.) . ca caaana nie 
Paterson. Standard Woven Labei Co. $50,000. Al- 
bert Herzog, president; Paul Isler, vice president; 
Henry Bercher, secretary and treasurer. Silk 
woven labels, plain and name ribbons. ....... 

West New York. Hoffman & Maa Broad 
Sell direct. (Gas.) pnewuavnsy.es 

NEW YORK. 

Boonville. Littauer, Ludwiz (109 Greene St., New 
York City). Tram and organzine. 3,000 spindle 
Sst ecrteeaiee iawn ae 

Dunkirk. Morley, C. R., Co. $8,000. C. R. Mor- 
ley, president and superintendent; J. T. Shana- 
han, treasurer. Silk gloves and silk fabrics. Sell 
direct. (Start about Jan. 1, '08.) (D) (EB) ; 

Homer. Knepka Silk Throwing Co. Geo. A. Yager, 
president; Wm. G. Crandall, secretary and treas- 
urer; C. H. Knepka, manager. Throwing. ........ 

Middletown. Decker & Kimble. H. W. Kimble, 
manager. Silk throwing. ......... — 7 

Newburgh. Newburgh Silk Co $10,000. D. C 
Cameron, president; J. Elwood Easman, vice 
president; Wm. H. Jones, treasurer: A. D. Lent, 
secretary; Wm. J. Hadfield, manager. 3road 
Se, RED seccucuss sain ate ommend oaralg notailent 

New York. Oberstebrink & Co., 176 N. 4th St. Aug. 
Oberstebrink, president and buyer. Trimmings. 
(S) ‘ 6 - : Sole aee bale 
New York. Wolff & Lippman, 18 Mercer St. Braids 
and millinery trimmings. pike 

Olean. Feder Silk Throwing Co., The. $21,000. Sid- 





ney Feder, president and superintendent; H. W. 
Mascus, treasurer. 8,000 spindles. (Office 106 
Washington St., Paterson, N. J.) ....... piles 
Sidney Sidney Silk Co. T. S. Napier, president; 


J. S. T. Murphy, treasurer and buyer; Thos. G. 

Warburton, superintendent. Broad silks. Sell di- 

rect OP kcwaveceweven 
PENNSYLVANTA, 

Allentown. Kaltenbach & Stephens (Brooklyn, N. 
Y.) New building, 360 by 9% feet, one story, 
erected for branch mill. Ribbons. At East Allen- 
town.) 








Allentown. Queen City Silk Co. $150,000. Thomas 
H Kinney, president: Leo Schimpp, treasurer 
Ribbons. Ferris & White, N. Y., s. agts. F. H 
Kinney, buyer (S) Hones neeteeghtioen cut 

Carlislk Beetem, R N & Co (Successors to 
Kamarer & Beetem.) Silk ribbons 100 spindle 
Wm. Iselin & Co., N vzts ey. os ; 

Catasauqua Lund & eth Co. $100,000. U. R. T. 
Lund, president; D. E. I rett, treasurer and su- 
perintendent W. M. Obendorfer, agent Narrow 
ribbons Sell direct (FE) e 

Eastor Florence Silk Co $300 0% Edgar Herbert 
president; Drake F. Conklin, treasurer. Broad 

Fayetteville Fayett Silk Co $10,000. D. Edw 
Long, president; W. A. Culbertson, treasurer; M. 
R Long, superintendent Black silk ribbon. 
Boessneck, Broesel & Co., s. agts. (W) 


Bernstein, Kaufman & Co., Race St Installed 
knitting machines for making neck ties of natural 
and artificial silk. — parceled wergiaaae 

Philadelphia. Best Silk Mfg. Co., Coral and Adams 
Sts $125,000. John gest, president treasurer 
ind superintendent. Silk ribbons. Sell direct. 

Philadelphia. Downs, S. H., 24d and Diamond St 
Winding and spooling silks. ‘ nth 

Philadelphia Lindenhofen, Otto, 611 Callowhill St 
Millinery and dress trimmings. Sells direct. .. 

Philadelphia Narricot Ribbon Co., 1033-35 Race St. 
\ R. Tams, superintendent. Narrow ribbons 
Buy 40/2 ,60/2 C. E, and mercerized yarns and raw 
silk (E) riecen semi wilndke ane eeuse.ewe . ead 

Riverside. Seminole Silk Mill. F. Q. Hartman, Inc 

Silk throwing, organzine. 11,432 spindles. (Branch 











of mills at Danville.) sane akc ate aber ites 
Scrantor Keyser Silk Throwing Co., The. $25,000 
W. M. Prestwood, president and buyer; David G. 
lees. treasure! (WM pindles . ‘ ° leu 
Wilkes Barre Laurel Silk Mfg. Co. $50,000. J. B 
Tobias, president; P. F. Kelly, treasurer: Fred- 
erick F. Lind igent a uperintendent Rib 


} 


ons, all size Sell direct S) 



















Seat 


MISCELLANEOUS NEW MILLS. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Armstrong, Arthur CF 


ords and flat br 


rmerly of Sand- 
1ids 20 





( c ig ( il Springs Bleachery Co $100,- 
wn A. S. Bow and D. A. Jewell (Bowen-Jewell 
Co Chattanooga and Jewell, Ga., interested. 
(Later expect to build a 10,000 to 20,000 spindle cot 

Bowel Co.’s plant (Chattanooga, 
n.) will be merged into above in the spring 


er struction 


Nov., ’07.) 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Jamaica Plain. Jamaica Dye & Bleach 
177-181 Bo t St. Dyers and bleachers of 
r fabric Co., Notre Dame 

















; treasulr James Dutton, superin- 
nd 1yer. Braids and tapes. 200 braiders; 
Sell dire 

Fall R r Moore W ( C. Moore, agent 
ipe! lent and huyer fine silk and cotton 
elas W Ss 24 looms. Sell t (Ss) 

Fall Riv Providence Yarn (P. O. Box 538.) 
( ri ill number carded and combed, in 

yy es, tubes, skeins, chains, beam balls, ete 
Ameri Peelers and Egyptians, dyed and merce! 
ized. 

Fit irg Houghto » Co. $50,000. I. S. Hough- 
ton, pr dent and t isurer Elastic webbing an: 
raid I, S. Houg buyer buy 26 two ply, 36 
wo |} 

Gar Oxford Linen Mills. $2,000,000. B. C. Mudge, 
p dent; James Shea, treasurer; Marshall Taylor, 
supe tend t All linen products. 25 looms; 10 

rds; 14 mules. Sell direct (S) 
New Bedford. La Fontaine Braiding Co. Hugh Best, 
iperintendent Addition built for making narrow 
fabri kis, braids and tapes in silk, cotton, mer- 
erized d it Added 8 to 10 looms 
New Bedfo Mt. Pleasant Banding Corp $5,000. 


McEwen, 
superintendent. 

nds. Sell direct. 
Print Works. 
nt; D. C. Stewart, Jr. 


treasurer 


Wm. R. West, president; R. P. 
nd | 3 Mill band- 


Poole, 


»k b 





$80,000. 





t1 agent. Printing cot- 
t ind drills; 48 inches; 
pi 35,000 yards per day.) 

St Fel s 
Rock i Rockland Elastic Fabric Co. $10,000. 
Cr A. Woodward, president; Chas. D. Stringer, 
y; Geo. A Woodward, treasurer. Cotton 
k € t narrow fabrics. 8 looms. Sell di- 
9% Broadw N. Y¥ Buy cotton and silk 

! (E 

T 7 nton Narrow Fabric Co. $30,000. John 
I I i t Charle F Orr, treasurer, 
2 I r J R I I iperintendent 


Colun is Columbus Mfg. Co. $20,000 4. A. Breast, 


’. Kaye, secre- 








] S 1u Kay vice-president 
( £ we I k bands 1,296 spindles 
Ce u Y n & Textile Mills $50,000 
Ss enson, president E. C. Chapman, sec 
sure Ct s Whitman, superin- 
( tor ssiery and backing yarns. bs to 
woolen cards; 1,440 spindles. (S) 
MISSOURI. 
St. L Columbia Embroidery Co. $2,000. Geo. H. 
Fenwick, |] sident; J. Will Deubach, treasurer and 
1 ntendent Bonaz work, braiding, embroider- 
g ppliques, ete. Sell direct. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
M 1 Middlesex Linen Co. $35,000. Union towels 
i h and finishing similar goods for the trade. 
”) B ‘ d finisl Buy cotton and linen 
NEW JERSEY. 

I ( 2 Silkk Dyeing & Finishing Co 
$100,001 Dr. E. Cadgene, president and treasurer. 
Dyeing nd finishing silk and mixed goods in the 

g yarn dyed silks 





TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 








(360 


$50,000 Achille 
John Waltor 
(Capacity 1,000 


Sik Dyeing Co 
and superintendent; 
Skein silk dyeing. 


Patersor Eureka 


Coirie, president 
Jr., treasurer. 
Ibs. per day.) 
Paterson. Standard 
Houten Sts. $50,000. 
Skein silk dyeing. 


Silk Dyeing Co., 
Wm. 8. Cole, 


Mill and Va 
superintendent 


NEW YORK. 
Einstein, Westermar 


ribbons and 


Brooklyn. 
Hill. Silk 


Rich 
looms; ST 


& Co 


shoe laces 27 


braiders. (New mill under construction. Start 
June, ‘08 

Brooklyn. Werner, William. 9-15 Bedford St. Dyer 
of skein silk, artificial silk, mercerized cotton, rit 


bons 


New York. Levison, Max, 132-138 W. 27th St Silk 

shoe and corset laces 1) braiders 
NORTH CAROLINA, 

Granite Falls Granite Cordage Co $25,000 O. A 
Robbi president A. A. Shuford, treasure und 
bi r; J. M. Allred, superintendent. Sash cord. W 
braiders Sell direct. (Hydro-E.) 


OHIO. 
field Elastic Web Co. W. T 
3. Ink, vice president; W. 8S 
Suspender webs 


Man Wright, 
I Ward, 


isurel! 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Fleetwood 
printing 


Fleetwood. 
ing and 


Dyeing & Printing Co Dye 


hosiery. 


Lititz. Workman, H. B., Co. Halter and trunk strop 
webbing Harry Foltz, overseer weaving dept. 2 
looms. Sell direct. Use cotton 8/2 and 2-ply jute. 

Philadelphia. International Water Shrinking & Dry- 


eanvas and 
3altimore St., Bal 


Shrinking 
office, 405 W. 


ing Co., 429-31 Orianna St. 
cloth (Main 
timore, Md.) 
Philadelphia J. 
St. Pickeres 


hair 


Wesley Johnston, 
1 jute and waste. 

2 garnetts; 1 peeler. Sells 

Philadelphia. National 


1726-30 N. Howard. 

1 picker; 2 ravellers 

direct. 

Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
per and York Sts. Henry G. Miller, president 
uperintendent. Dyeing and finishing hosiery, 
dyeing skein yarns. 

Philadelphia. Pathhead 


Jas- 
and 
and 


n 






Linen Mills. Keddie & Wil- 
Jasper and York Sts. Linen towels. (Use 26s 
cotton and 14s linen yarns.) 24 looms. 
Philadelphia. Ricks, Fred, 220 Ashmead St. 
hosiery for the trade. 
Philadelphia. Schimmel & 
~yeing (sulphur colors) and printing 
Philadelphia. Union Finishing Works, 
St. Turner & Felstein, proprietors; 
uperintendent Hair cloth finishers; also dye. 
Philadelphia. York Finishing Works, Jasper and 
York Sts. Finishing hair cloth and other fabrics. 
Reading telay Dye Works, 10th and Exeter Sts. 
Dyers bleachers hosiery, underwear and cotton 
yarns; coneing. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Bridgeton. Clear Water Job Dye House. 
Moore. Specialties fast black cotton 
yarns, and direct fancy shades; 
dves. 
Central Falls. Richardson 
ter, president; F. A. 


son 


Printing 
Leithold, 2821 Jasper St 
hosiery. 

2706 Hancock 
John Blakely 


and 
ilso 


Patrick F. 
and worsted 
also wool and piece 


Foster, Co. Robert Fos- 
Bell, treasurer and superintend- 
ent. Dyers of skein yarns and tops. Capacity, 
yarns, 25,000 lbs. per week; tops, 12,000 lbs. per week. 
Woonsocket. teeves Spinning Co. R. J. Reeves, 
agent, superintendent and buyer. Flax yarns, 8s to 
20s; 1,500 spindles. Hughes Fawcett, N. Y., s. agt 
(S) 


VIRGINIA, 


Strasburg Shenandoah Textile Co. $100,000. W. H. 
Newell, president; J. Slickley, treasurer; U. S. Col- 
mary, superintendent. Hammocks, 40 looms. Office 
1427 Dickinson St., Philadelphia (BE) (F) 
WASHINGTON. 

é Yule Spinning & Twine Mfg. Co. 
$100,000. C. B. Bussell, president; David J. Grant. 
treasurer; David Yule, superintendent. Lath yarn 
and wrapping twine. (Anticipate enlarging 
plant year and making finer grades of twines.) 
CANADA, 
McKenzie, M., 
Montreal.) 
LeHaye, 
Cotton 


Renton (King Co.). 


coarse 
next 


Quebec, Valleyfield. 
Grey Nun S8St., 
president; Leon 
superintendent 


Co. (Office, 6 
$75,000. A. A. Lunan, 

treasurer; Andrew Dunn, 

rope, lines, twines, etc. 

















Projected Industries. 


Under this head are enumerated such projects as are now in course of construction, or which in all probability 


on will be, but are not sufficiently far advanced to be properly identified in the list of new mills 


COTTON. 


ALABAMA. 
SS) gs Mill proposed. Company not yet or- 


FLORIDA. 
ike Cit Cotton Yarn Mill proposed. T. J. Apple: 


GEORGIA. 


Albany Business League nd John A, Betjeman in 
terested in print cloth mi 
ilhoun. Echota Cotton Mills. $100,000. Judge F. W 
Harbin, president proposed plant. 

Junction City. Junction City Cotton Mills. $500,000 
C. W. Moore, president; E. W. Clements, treasurer 
ind ‘zeneral manager; C. F. Reynolds, superintend 
ent (S) Cotton fabric ind staple good Expt 


tart June 1909.) 
} 


Manchester. New cotton mill proposed. $500,000 capi 


tal stock. Interests in Unity Cotton Mills and Elm 

City Cotton Mills, and Milstead Mfg. Co. active 

n new plant. Fuller E. Callaway actively inter- 
ested 

Woodbury. Sutton, J. D. interested in plant of 5,000 


ILLINOIS. 


Waukegan. Waukegan Lace Mfg. Co $100,000 Ww 
B. Smith, secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. New cotton mill. Eugene N. Foss. 60,000 
pindles; 1,800 loom 

Salem. Gifford, Thos. J., 1 Lincoln Ave. Shoe lininzg 
25 looms. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Belmont. Majestic Mfg. Co. $250,000. S. P. & R. L 
Stowe, D. E. Rhyne interested. Combed and carded 
yarns, 60s. 10,000 spindles (Expect to begin opera- 
tions Oct., '08.) 

Denton. Denton Cotton Mills. $8,000. B. Davidson 
(Gibsonville) interested 

‘ast Monbo. Turner Mills, The. $250,000. C. H. I 
in, superintendent. Yarns, 12s to 30s. 6,000 to 
0 spindles. Expect to have plant running Sept., 
‘08. (Present addres P. O., Statesville, N. C.) 

Globe. Moore Cotton Mills Co. $150,000. J. C. Moore 
(Lenoir), interested. Yarns, 40s to ®&s. 

High Point. Cotton mill projected. W. P. Pickett 
ind W. H. Rogon interested. 

Manchester. McNeill Mfg. Co. $200,000. W. D. Mc- 
Neill, president. Print cloths. 10,000 spindles; 30 
looms. 

Randleman. Elder, W. N. Interested in 5,000-spindle 
plant contemplated at this place, 

Rockwell. Barringer Mfg. Co. $150,000 Paul Bar- 
ringer, ‘esident /30s varns; 5,000 spindles. 


Shelby. 






10 
iv, 





lla Mfg. Co. $100,000. Convertible cotton 
goods. 5,000 spindles and 126 looms. New one-stor; 
brick building, 77 by 356 feet, brick, to be built. 

st sville. Paola Cotton Mills. Eugene Morrison, 
president; W. D. McLelland, vice president; N. B 
Mills, secretary and treasurer. Yarns, 20s and 30s 
5,000 spindles 

Wilkesboro. Finley, T. B. 


mill, proposed 


stat 





Interested in cotton yarn 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 





Blacksburg Blacksburg Mills. $250,000 Fine sheet- 

ings G. Anderson (Williamston), interested. 
6 ring dle 150 looms. 

Cheraw Cheraw Cotton Mills. James Bellingham 


(N. Y.), president; A. G. Kollach (Darlington, 8S. C.), 
treasurer and manager. Convertible cloths. 10,000 
spindles; 300 looms; electricity 

Clinton. Cotton yarn miil, 10,000 spindles, proposed 
D. M. Patrick, interested. 

Leesville. Leesville Cotton Mills Co. $100,000. R. B. 
Jennings, president and treasurer; J. R. Bowknight 
vice president; W. G. Duncan, secretary and general 
manager. Cotton yarn from inferior grades of 
cotton. 

Newberry. Highland Cotton Mills. $300,000. F. N 
Martin and Geo. S. Mowey, interested. 
20ck Hill. Wymojo Cotton Mills. $125,000. W. M. 
Moor president; J. B. Johnson, vice president: 





Sims Wrylie (Cl lotte) ecretary. 5,000 spindles. 
New plant propose 

Union. Mishna Mill $23.00 OM i. M. Jordan, A. H. 
Foster, interested i 
15,00 spindles; 3 looms (Start } 
Jan., ’08.) 

Woodruff. Gray Cotton Mill $175, 0 W. H. Gray 





ising yari DOs to 70s; 


yuilding rbout 


president and tre irer y s, 2 to 4 10,000 
spindles. (EE) New mill ‘ ter by 25 
feet, 3 storik 


WOOLEN. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

O Olney Darling. Interested in starting 

> Mill 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philade Ipnia. Overbrook Carpet Co New ompar 
proposed to operate Dunlap Carpet Co.’s mill 
Thomas Crompton and A. G. Fromuth interested. 

WASHINGTON. 

Walla Walia. J. Sheuerman (Pendleton, Ore.) Inter 
ested in organizing company to operate woolen mill 
here. 

CANADA, 

Winnipeg Fernie, S&S. D. R Contemplate plant 

make 2/20 and 2/16 wool ns for knittinz trade 


KNIT. 


ILLINOIS. 
Rockford. Windlund Knitting Co. Proposed. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Suffolk Hosiery Mills. $30,000. Henry Suc] 





4 


Boston 


I K 
president Andrew J. Kelly (Boston), treasure: 
Hosiery. Company has goods made on order Con- 


template erecting mill 


MISSOURI. 


Knitting mill proposed at this place 


NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn Arnold, M. D. (368 Hancock St.) Contem- 
plate small plant for making sweater 
ladies’ blouses, etc. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Carthage Bismark Hosiery Mills a Newso 
president: J. F. McArthur, secretary and treasure! 
Hosiery 

High Point Knitting mill proposed. W. H. Rogon 
F. M. Pickett and W. P. Pickett, interested 


PENNSYLVANTA,. 


sethlehem. Gerlach, E. J. & Son. Knitting plant 
projected. Not decided as to hosiery or underwear 
Catasauqua Goidsmith, Bentor H. N. Hosiery 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


“t+ 


\ansas (¢ 


Oakwood. Hallman, E. C Men’s half hose CW 
Start operations early 1908.) 

Seneca Street, T. M. Interested in new company 
Capital, $25,000. To make hosiery and underws 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALABAMA, 


Huntsville. LTIluntsvilie sagging Co. $150,000 Jute 


Bagging. T 1 January 


tart plant 

NEW YORK. 
Binghamton. Sharp, W. M. Int 
linen mil 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Wilkesbarre Wilkesbarrs LD z Co Geo H 
Craver ma £e! Me Z 2 cotton ‘ l oe 


9 





Co 
IT 
“ 


L 


ths. 
(Operate 
Mills.) 
Oxtor, 
v 


Important 


COTTON. 


ALABAMA. 


imbia. Alabama Cotton Mills. W. J. Willingham, 
1anager. Successors to Columbia Cotton Mills. 
faula, 3arbour Cotton Mills. $50,000. R. Moul- 


Jones, 








braided C 
Operate plant of Blue Spring Cotton Mill.) 


CONNECTICUT. 


Middletown. Palmer, I. E., 


on 


Montville. Mercer Mfg. Co., The. Joseph 
treasurer; W. S. Trickett, 
ompany operating Pequot 
ickerville. Cutter Mills 
rs Reid, president; P. 
J. Gamble, superintendent. 


P 


Ww. Cc. 





to 


Dickson & Hull, s. 


Planters Mfg. Co. 
Bailey, president; N. 


and 


throp, president; W. Lawrence Wild, treasurer; 
superintendent. Sheetings 


J. 


print 


agts. J. F. White, buyer. 


(Office, Anniston.) 


Co. $500,000. 


continue. I. E. Palmer Mills. 


Mills. 


‘o. Re-organized. 


S. Perkins, manager. 
sash cord, mops, batting, yarn, 


plant formerly known as Chewalla Cotton 


Wm. 


Rope, 
twines. 


Incorpora- 


superintendent. 


Mercer, 


New 


E. Dudley, treasurer; 


$20,000. 


38 


Willimantic. Windham Mfg. Co., The. Operate plant 
1f Willimantic Cotton Mills Corp., under name of 
Windham Mfg. Co. Capital stock increased to 
$500,000. 

ILLINOIS. 
1 City. Marshall, Field & Co. (Chicago). Taken 
ver plant Zion Lace Industries. 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans. Textile Mills Corporation. $5,000,000. 
New company Combines Lane-Maginnis Corpora- 
t ind Mississippi Mills (latter of Wesson, Miss.). 
S. Odenheimer, president; Geo. A. Hero, treasurer 

y T. Howard, secretary. 
MAINE. 

West Kennebunk The Linen Thread Co. (N. Y.) 

A red the R. W. Lord Co.’s mill. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

At ro. Orr, James, Company, Incorporated. $100,- 
OM Jas. W. Orr, president; Wm. P. Orr, treasurer. 
Manufacture yarns, 8/1-40/1, and 2 plys in grey, 


wo 


( 


King 


iney, president; W. 


it 


f Riverdale Mills, run on 


Lr 


ky 


ds E. 


r 


Mat 
N 


r, Jr 


Ba 


»T 


rs and double and twists 


rrington. Edgemere Mfg. Co. W. 


dd, president; E. B. 


Y Brie 


superintendent 


Carroll, treasurer; 


3,000 spindles. 


M. Green- 


and buyer. (Leased 


uil and Turkish towels.) 
Newburyport Warner Cotton Mills. M 





nm 


P. T. Jackson, 
agent. Cotton 


Jr., treasurer; 


yarns. Boston Yarn 


Marseilles satin, 


J. 


M. 


plant 


crochet 


C. Taylor 
Lewis Dex- 


Co., 


Mass., s. agts. (Formerly Victoria Mills.) 
Formerly known as Lewis 


Lewis Mfg. Co 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Mississippi Mills 


La. 


tea 


izat 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


d. N. H. Artistic Web Co. $: 


ion of American 


yoms. 


0k, 


tr 


r 


Narrow Web 


Suncook Mills. $850,000. 
Pembroke and Webster Mills. 


easurer. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Stokes & Taylor. New company 
un by H. Z. Taylor of Phila. 


n. Operated and 
y Textile Mills Corporation 


1. Main office 


controlled 


5 000 


New 


R 


Or- 


eor- 


‘o. Braids. 


Combination 
Wal- 


( 


‘The 


as. 


Added 6 new looms for making tapes. 
NEW YORK. 

Lockport Cotton Batting Co. 

gers, president; C. 


ort 
Ro 


oll 


X 


isler 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
Mills, Inc. $99,000. 


fountain. Klotho 


superintendent 


A. 


Single and ply 


$150,000. 
G. Rogers, treasurer: 


ins, Jr., superntendent. New company. 
=. W. Rogers & Son 


Mauney, treasurer; ¢ 


yarns 


operate 
Plant removed 


E. 
M. 


Suc- 


J. 8. 
rom 


fr 





Changes. 


Ws to 30s; 5,400 ring spindles W. M. and F. W 
Sharples, Phila., s. agts.; C. E. Neisler, buyer. (S) 
(Formerly Enterprise Mills.) 

Milledgeville. Milledgeville Mfg. Co. $100,000. Com- 
pany incorporated. Takes over plant formerly run 
by Eldorado Falls Cotton Mills. 

Raleigh. Pilot Cotton Mills Co. $500,000. Wm. H. 
Williamson, president and treasurer; N. T. Brown, 
superintendent. Company incorporated to continue 
Pilot Cotton Mills. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Chester. Jordan Mfg. Co. Now known as Arasapha 
Mfg. Co. 

Philadelphia. Keystone Curtain Mfg. Co. $50,000. 
Ernest Heller, president; Charles Stretch, Jr., sec- 
retary; George McDougal, treasurer. Successors to 
Tilton & Keeler Mfg. Co. Lace curtains and bed 


sets. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Anderson. Conneross Yarn Mill. $50,000. A. S. Far- 
mer, president and treasurer; H. T. French, super- 
intendent. New company incorporated to operate 
mill formerly run by Anderson Phos. & Oil Co. 

Rock Hill. Hamilton Carhartt Cotton Mills. Ham- 
ilton Carhartt, president; Wm. H. Harriss, general 
manager; J. L. Adams, resident manager. Cotton- 
ades, denims and shirtings. (Purchased plant of 
sellevue Mill Co.) 

TEXAS. 


Denison. Denison Cotton Mill Co. Installed 170 
looms for making duck. 


VIRGINIA, 
Danville. Riverside Cotton Mills. Installed 288 North, 


rop looms. 
WOOLEN. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Danielson. W. 8S. Daudelin (Fall Fiver, Mass.) Pur 
chased buildings dismantled by Pequot Worsted Co 
Will equip for manufacturing sheetings. 

Hanover. Airlie Mills, Inc. (Mill at Sprague.) $,- 
000. James W. Eadie, president: Angus Park, treas- 
urer and general manager; D. P. Warwick, superin 
tendent. (Formerly operated by Angus Park.) 


DELAWARE. 

New Castle. Delaware Mills Co. $50,000. Robt. Gam 
brill, president; J. Billlingsly, treasurer; E. E. Gam 
brill, agent and superintendent. Men’s wear. (Tak 
over plant of Cromwell Mills Co.) 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago. National Wool Company, 146 Kinzie Si 
Succeeds The Aurora Wool Scouring Mills. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Franklin. Bart Linn Woolen Co. $25,000. F. S. Kle- 
bart, president and superintendent; J. W. Linnehan 
treasurer. Wool and worsted cloths. (Formerly 
known as Linnehan Worsted Co.) 

Hinsdale. Hinsdale Woolen Mill. Purchased by 
Thos. Kelly & Co. (Boston) and put in operation. 
Wool blankets. 

Huntington. Huntington Mfg. Co. William Walker 
(No. Hartland, Vt.), president; G. W. Read, treas 
urer; Ernest Lord, superintendent. Worsteds and 
cotton worsteds. (Successors to Massasoit Woolen 
Mills.) 

Webster. Perry Yarn Mills, Incorporated. $100,000. 
H. E. Smith, 2d, president and treasurer. 

Worcester. Greenwood Mills, Passaic, N. J. Leased 
property of the Wachusett Mills and will move bus 
iness to latter place. 


NEW JERSEY. 
sraddock. (P. O. Address, Cedar Brook.) Woodland 
Worsted Mills. Frank Bailey & Son, proprietors. 
Formerly known as Bailey & Steel Mfg. Co.'s plant, 
Mr. A. J. Steel retiring. 


NEW YORK. 


— 


Seneca Falls. Seneca Falls Woolen Co. Robert G 
Henderson, president and agent; Thomas Pollard, 
treasurer. Cassimeres and dress goods. 9 sets; 4% 
broad looms; 2 pickers. (W & 8S) (D&F) Vietor & 
Achelis, N. Y., s. agts.; R. G. Henderson, buyer 
(New company operating Seneca Woolen Mills.) 
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Skaneateles Falls. Waterbury Felt Co., The. $100,- 
000. Walter McMullin, president; H. T. Waterbury, 
treasurer; D, A. Waterbury, agent and superintend- 
ent. Paper maker’s felts and blankets. 3 sets; 18 
looms. Sell direct. H. T. Waterbury, buyer. (In 
plant formerly run as Ayreshire Mills.) (D) 


OHIO. 


Fredericksburg. Slutz, A. T. & Sons. 
plant formerly run by J. T. Lytle. 

Urbana. Urbana Mills Co. Successors to Henry Fox 
& Co. 


Purchased 


OREGON. 


Union. Union Woolen Mills. Leased by John P. 
Wilbur. Continue on blankets and Indian robes. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Chester. Thompson Worsted Co. $20,000. Successors 

to McCoy & Thompson. 

Norristown. Watt, Geo. W. Woolen Co. Incorporated 
—" capital. Take over business Wm. Watt & 
ons. 

Philadelphia. Dearnley Worsted Spinning Co. John 
H. Dearnley, president and buyer; Isaac Dearnley, 
treasurer; Jos. W. Greenwood, secretary. Succeeds 
John H. Dearnley. 

Philadelphia. W. & R. Ford Mfz. Co. To discon- 
tinue carpet weaving and spin yarns exclusively. 
Philadelphia. Prince, R. J. Purchased plant W. A 
Jenks. Cotton and worsted men’s wear and dress 

goods. 

Philadelphia. Putnam Mills Co. 
Treichler Carpet Co. 

Philadelphia. West End Woolen Mills Co., 64th and 
South Sts. (To operate mill formerly run by H. S$ 
Henry.) 

Wallingford. Elston, Arthur. Worsted goods. Com- 
mission weaving. 35 broad looms (Operates de- 
partment owned by Columbia Worsted Co.) 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Glendale. Orrell Mills, Inc. $53,000. Wm. Orrell, 
president and treasurer: F. W. Orrell, superintend- 
ent. Company incorporated to continue mills 
hitherto run by Wm, Orrell. 

Wickford. Premier Worsted Mills. 75,00. W. H 
Parr, president and superintendent; E. C. Gam- 
mage, treasurer and agent. Fancy worsteds for 
men’s wear. Stroud & Crawford, s. agts. E. C. 
Gammage and W. H. Parr, buyers. Buy worsted 
yarns. Operate Wickford Worsted Mills. 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga. American Textile Woolen Company. 
$1,250,000. Consolidation of Louisville Woolen Mills 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; Park Woolen Mills, Rossville. 
Ga.; Sweetwater Woolen Mills, Sweetwater, Tenn.; 
Athens Woolen Mills, Athens, Ga. 


UTAH. 
Springville. Progress Spinning Mills. Purchased 
Webster Woolen Mills. Continue plant only on 
knitting yarns and wool bats. 


VERMONT. 

Bridgewater. Bridgewater Woolen Co. $100,000. D. 
W. Farnsworth, president; H. W. Stevens, treas- 
urer. Company organized to continue plant of F. §S 
Mackenzie. 


Re-incorporation 


CANADA, 

Ontario, Guelph. Guelph Worsted Spinning Co., Ltd 
New management. C. Kloeppe, president; R. Dodds 
treasurer; Walter Bill, agent; G. Gurnett, superin- 
tendent. Capital, $200,000. 

Ontario, Lethbridge Lethbridge Woolen Company 
Ltd. Manfred Freeman, president; Geo. Whelen 


treasurer; Phillip Whelen, superintendent. Pur- 


chased woolen mills at Medicine Hat and removed 
here. New buildings erected. 


KNIT. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham. National Hosiery & Yarn Co. No. 


mill. $1,000,000. J. H. McPhail, president; Joseph A. 


Bishop, treasurer; C. E 
Operate as mill No. 3 plant formerly run as the 
Jefferson Hosiery Mills. Mill No. 1 at Nashville 
Tenn.; No. 2 mill, Mt. Vernon, Ill. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport. W. S. Mills Co., The. $150,000. D. P 
Milis, president; W. S. Mills, treasurer; T. I. Fer 


Witham, superintendent. 
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guson, secretary. Incorporation to continue plant 
formerly run by W. S. Mills. 

New Haven. Whiteknit Mills Co. $20,000. Continue 
business Whiteknit Mills L. Whiting, proprietor 
Plant enlarged. 

Poquonock. Dunham Hosiery Co. 
Health Underwear Co. 


DELAWARE, 


Smyrna. Thornley, Chas. P. Purchased Bitzer Ho- 
siery Co.’s plant. Will start operations in near 
future. 


Successors to 


MICHIGAN, 


Detroit. Forrester & Cheney Co. Consolidated with 
United Knitting Co., Cleveland, O. 

Port Huron. John L. Fead & Sons. Erected new 
building at this place and removed entire plant from 
Lexington. Equipped with 2 sets cards and 75 knit- 
ting machines. 


MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis. Northiand Knitting Co. $150,000. Geo. 
McNamee, president and buyer; Arthur A. Stevens 
treasurer. Reorganization of Appleton (Wis.) Knit- 
ting Co. and Twin City Knitting Co. (Minneapolis) 
New mill under construction. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Vineland. Levy Hosiery Mills. Purchased and 
operated by Ellis Hosiery Co. Office 533 Market St. 
Phila. Increased machinery equipment. 

NEW YORK. 

Fulton. Riverside Knitting Mills Co. Removed from 
Crown Point to Fulton. Local capitalists inter- 
ested. 

Mohawk. Paragon Knitting Co. Reorganized. H. G 
Munger, president and treasurer; Frank L. Ricke, 
superintendent and buyer. 

New York. Grand Knitting Mills. I. A. Balacaier 
proprietor. Succeeds Shapiro & Balacaier. 

New York. Wertheimer Bros. Successors to Wer- 
theimer & Hollander, prop. Defiance Knitting Mills. 

Northville. Van Brocklin & Son Glove Co. $75,000 
Incorporated to continue plant E. Van Brocklin & 
Son. 

Oswego. Lastlong Underwear Co. Men’s balbriggans 
Removed from Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Poughkeepsie. Ideal Linen Mesh Co., Inc. (New 
company operate plant formerly run by Lawrence 
& Caven.) 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


Randleman. Randleman Hosiery Mills Co. $27,700 
Company incorporated, purchased plant Pearl Hos- 
iery Mfg. Co., and consolidated business. 

Weldon. Balfron Knitting Co., Henderson. Pur- 
chased by new company and removed to Weldon 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Allentown. K. & K. Knitting Mills. 
leased by Slatington (Pa.) Knitting Co. 

Allentown. Swissonia Knitting Mills. Incorporated 
capital $12,000. H. M. Taylor, president; J. J 
Taylor, secretary and treasurer. 

Bally. Brogley, Gus E. Operating plant run by Wal- 
lace Stengel. 

Bernharts. Light Bros.’ Hosiery Co. $15,000. Chas 
C. Miiler, president and treasurer; R. I. B. Light 
superintendent. Take over plant run by Light Bros 
& Co. 

Bethlehem. Doylestown Hosiery Co. Leased plant of 
Hanover Mfg. Co. Operate as branch of main plant 
at Doylestown, 

Boiling Springs. McElroy, 
here from Steelton, Pa. 
Bridgeport. Kaufman Mfg. Co Partnership dis- 
solved. Business continued by Leo Kaufman, under: 

name of Kaufman Knitting Mills. 

Bristol. Radcliffe Hosiery Mills. Purchased by A. H 
Alheift. E. Sutro & Son, former proprietors. Plant 
to be increased Arrangements also under way for 
new finishing plant to be installed. 

Lykins. Fisher & Jones, dissolved. J. R. Fisher c 
tinues the plant. 

Manheim. Manheim Hosiery Mills Co. $25,000 
Shenck, president; H. H. Shenck, treasurer; | 
Hilborn, superintendent. Company continues I 
Shenck’s mill. 

Middletown. Romberger Mfz. Co., H. A. $80,000. New 
company takes over H. A. Romberger’s mill 

Philadelphia. Argood Hosiery Co. VE 
Riverton, N. J., to Mascher St. 
Added 10 new machines 


Machine ry 


Frank T. Removed plar 





ae 
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id lia. I ‘o. $10,000. Successors looms on broad silks. 

Baker Mfg rf \ mead St.) Paterson. Hewitt, Chas. Succeeds Wm. Gregory 
idelphia. Brow Wm., Co. $150,000. Wm. H Paterson. Neuviller Silk Co. Successors to L. Jen- 
own, president and superintendent Men’s, wo kinson. 

n’s and misses’ cotton fashioned seamless ribbed Paterson. Wellington, Wm. Formerly Blondeel & 
1 flat hosiery Wesendonck, Lorenz & Co., 8s Wellington. 
igts Operate Brown &«& Hunt plant patie a - 
Philadelphia Dundeis Hosiery Mills Wm. B. Dun NEW YORK. 
woody and A. Brandeis, proprietors. Operate plant Sidney Kayser, Julius & Co. Operate plant for 
formerly run as Dunwoody Hosiery Mills. merly known as Clark Textile Co. Added 10 new 
Philadelphia. Friedman-Neiman Knitting Co. Com- looms and 1580 sewing machines. 
pany which has taken over the Art Knitting Mills . . 
M ne 8 hw ee ot ee Se PENNSYLVANIA. 
Blandy, re ent: J. H. Van Hest, treasurer. Suc- Allentown. Stuyvesant Silk Co., Paterson, N. J. Re- 
ceed Reliable Mantle Mfg. Co moved plant here. Company succeeds Chas, Saper 
Philadelphia. Haddon Hosiery Co Consolidated stein. 
with plant operated by Doak & Eddishaw, and run Philadelphia. Crowther, Harry. Successor to Seth 
under former name. Wilkinson, 2046 N. Palethorp St 
Philadelphia Mever. Robert. ( Succeeds business Philadelphia. Lipper Mfg. Co. Succeeds Loeb, Lip- 
of Robert Meyer, manufacturing hosiery, and of the per & Co. 

Franklinville Dve Works Philadelphia. Roberts Embroidery Co., 1004 Chestnut 

hiladelphia. Quaker City Knitting Co. Removed St. Purchased building and equipment of Philadel 

plant from Woodbine, N. J to S. W. corner 10th phia Embroidery Mills. Also erected new 2-story 

ind Susquehanna Aves brick addition. 

Philadelphia. Wallace Wilson Hosiery Co. Purchased Wind Gap. Stewart Silk Co., Easton, Pa. Purchased 
nt of Carlisle Hosiery Co. plant Crown Silk Co. Operate as an annex to 

Pottsville. Dobbins, Jas. Purchased plant run by J Easton Mill. 

D. Knoll. ' 

Reading. Schucker & Matz. Purchased plant for RHODE ISLAND. 

merly run by James K. Kauffman. Added 10 new Central Falls. Waypoyset Mfg. Co. $100,000. Fred- 

machines. erick W. Easton, president; Harold C. Barnefield, 

Shoemakersville. Wagner & Heckman. Partnership treasurer; R. B. Easton, agent; E. Bromley, super- 

dissolved. Business continued by J. W. Heckman intendent. Cotton and silk novelties. Sell direct 

a Operate plant formerly run by Hays Textile Co 
CANADA. New dve house built. 


Ontario, Carleton Place Waterloo Knitting Co. Pur- 

ased plant formerly known as Hawthorne Mill 

ind removed knitting plant from Waterloo to this MISCELLANEOUS. 
place New company organized. Capital, $250,000. ome . 

A. F. Savaria, president . MASEACE SrTs. 

Ontario, Lindsay. Hood Knittinz Co Ltd. $0,000 North Adams. Windsor Print Works. Reorganized. 
Hosiery, underwear and specialties. Company in- $1,000,000. Walter Ferguson, president; Alfred L 
corporated to continue plant E. Hood Ferguson, treasurer; D. A. Russell, manager anid 

buyer 


SILK NEW JERSEY. 


Paterson. Rogers, David D. Purchased plant E. Am- 
CONNECTICUT. mon. Operates same; specialty silk ribbon dyeing. 
Manchester Schlesinger Max (of New York) NEW YORK. 
Leased plant formerly operated by Matchett Bros Cohoes. Cohoes Dyeing Cx New concert perating 
Ladies’ dress silks eS ’ . Ne co e n oper: n¢g 
' 3 mes cr si » Beate dye plant formerly run by Duncan & Baillie 
ae ane “ am 7 — “— aeons r» = ™ New York. Munch, J. E. & Co., Ine. Incorporated 
aaa aa = e ; Spec? pe eapital stock. $50,000. Continue business J. E. Munch 
creased. aii ‘ - Co. Sill ovelty printers 
Putnam. Eureka Silk Mill. Removed here from & Co. Silk and novelty printer 
Canton, Mass a om ¢ : ; PENNSYLVANIA. 
South Coventry. fashburn Si 0. ‘ormerly H , - 
~ : , Sees saae Hazleton. Hazleton Bleach Works. A. J. Kummerer 
Washburn & Son. New building erected. proprietor. Formerly known as Hamburg (Pa.) 
. . Bleach Works. 
MARYLAND. ‘ Philadelphia. Andrew Burton Co. New company to 
town. Snyder, D. Frank, Ribbon Mills. Com- continue plant Penn. Dye Works. 
reorganized. A. M. Evers, president; Geo. K. Philadelphia. Globe Dye Works Incorporation of 
nan, treasurer. Globe Dye & Bleach Works, Frankford. 
saaiadiaieds adie Philadelphia. Invincible Dyeing & Bleaching Works 
E JERSEY. ; : 
NEW Js = sy W. H. Baldwin. Plant formerly known as E. G 
Bachmann Braid Mfg. Co. Purchased Chester Dyeing Co , 
formerly run as Pearl Knitting Mill te Williamsport. Auger & Simon Silk Dyeing Co. 
ed mill here from Philadelphia. Increased to Operate plant formerly run by Susquehanna Dye 
braiders. , : Works. (Main office at Paterson, N. J.) 
‘sey City. Manhattan Mfg. Co. Copartnership dis 


lved. Charles Volkle, sole proprietor, under ol RHODE ISLAND. 


Apponaug. Apponaug Co. J. H. Wrizht, president; 
rety Silk Co. Removed from Paterso F. S. Jerome (N. Y.), treasurer; Howard Gray, 
J.), to Nassau and Sheffield Sts agent: Wm. P. Wright, resident manager. New 
Paterson. Ball Bros Dissolved Business cor ymmpany operating Dunnell Finishing Works. 
by James G. Ball S : 
Paterson. Collins Silk C Successors to Collins- WISCONSIN. 

Rosendale Co. Eau Claire. Eau Claire Linen Mill Co. New com 
Paterson. Corbett Br ‘o. Successors to Corbett, pany succeeding Eau Claire Linen Co. $50,000. 9. 
Reinhardt & Co. Rib! H. Ingram, preside:,t; C. A. Chamberlin, treasurer: 
atersor Faust, < Succeeds Meteor Silk Co 1) Jno. C. Cady, agent and buyer. 


Dp 


I 


(Remainder of Report concluded tn January.) 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE ADAPTED FOR 
TEXTILE PLANTS. 





BY F, W. DEANand F. D. WARREN 


The fact that reinforced concrete is so 
peculiarly and practically adapted to the de- 
mands of textile mills, both from a structural 
and an economic standpoint, together with 
the ever increasing interest displayed by the 
public as to its real value and relative worth 
as a building material, makes the subject 
one of great interest and importance to pro- 
spective builders, and to the mass of readers 
of textile journals. 

HISTORY OF DEVELOPMENT. 

Not more than three years ago the appli- 

cation of this construction to textile mills 


whole the results have been gratifying and 
marked progress has been made during the 
interim, along the line of scientific investiga 
tion and study, to the end that today we have 
many existing examples of textile mills of 
concrete construction, in whole or in part, 
store-houses, dye-houses, power plants, and 
other structures allied to a modern textile 
plant 

Much has still to be gained by making 
unique examples of different cases rather 
than by copying and imitating earlier forms 
of construction. Important as this may be it 
is to be hoped that uniformity of testing may 
develop results tending toward a universa! 
line of reasoning whereby scientific formula 
inay be deduced, from which stresses may be 
calculated with as much certainty as is pos- 
sible with steel and with wooden construc- 














was considered problematical, a mere possi- 
bility as a substitution for minor structural 
parts, and an expensive plaything for the 
amusement of those who happened to be in- 
terested in its application. 

\t the present time the tide has turned 
rather to the opposite extreme, and so 
earnestly is it being taken up by specialty 
companies and so rapidly are uses being in- 
vented, that the danger lies in carrying the 
adaptation to excess and abuse rather than 
to a diligent and conscientious purpose. 

The ultra-conservative are still to be en- 
countered, whose opinions have been formed 
from various motives and from alarm at 
many disasters. Many others may be found 
still laboring under false impressions caused 


by conflicting methods of design and dis- 


agreement of formulae proposed. On the 


tions. This will doubtless win the skeptical 
to the cause, and should have the effect of 
curbing or restraining the strenuous. All in 
dications seem to point to this end, and the 
only draw-back appears to lie in proposed or 
actual municipal regulation. 

Whether the disasters of the past* will 
cause regulations to be adopted which wil! 
discredit the construction, or put it on a non 
competitive basis compared with other ma- 
terials, by restricting the stresses of rich and 
properly prepared mixture to those gener- 
ally attained in the past by weak and im 
properly prepared ones, is the crucial point 
which will affect the immediate future of re 
inforced concrete. Municipal regulation is to 
be desired, but its exactions should be libera! 


i 


enough to bring out the great possibilities 


and yet severe enough to exclude possible 
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dangers from carelessness and gain; to attain 
this purpose, municipal inspection should go 


hand in hand with regulation. 
TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION. 

The earlier types of buildings of this con- 
struction resemble the joisted construction as 
applied to the older wooden factories. For 
the reason that wooden joisted construction, 


because of its inefficient use of material, 


added cost of sprinkling and partial exclusion 


of light from the interior of buildings, has 
been replaced by the mill type or slow-burn- 
ing construction, so too, this style in con- 
crete construction is being superseded and 
the floor spans are increasing for the above 


—— 












































as to economize in the cost 


- 1] 
aS Well 


of form work. In textile factories requiring 


sprinkler systems to protect the inflammable 
fabrics in process 


of manufacture, and those 
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requiring an abundance of light, the type of 
construction best adapted for the needs re- 
sembles the slow-burning wooden construc- 
tion, with main beams spanning between col- 














































FIG. 3. 


umns and spaced to carry the floor slab di- 
rectly; thus the width of bay for manufactur- 
ing purposes determines the and 
beam spacing. 


column 


In certain types of buildings, such as ware- 
houses and storehouses, requiring little or no 
light and a maximum of floor area, the col- 
umns may be spaced 16 to 20 feet apart each 
way, while the floor beams, spaced 4 to 8 
feet, depending upon the floor loading, are 
formed into girders spanning between the 
columns. Systems doing away with floor 
beams and girders are composed of thick 
floor slabs supported upon columns spaced 
to form squares, as determined by the load- 
ing, may be adapted to stores or office build- 
ings having light floor loads. Such types, 
however, do not appear to give the most eco- 
nomic disposition of material, and so are not 
best adapted to the ordinary textile mill. 
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EXTERIOR WALLS. 

While advancement in the design has been 
going on within the building, the exterior 
has received its share of development and 
attention, with such worthy objects in view 
as pleasing architectural appearances and 
economy. The thick solid walls of the 
pioneer buildings are being replaced by 
paneled ones with far better distribution of 
materials and economy. Outside pilasters or 
piers are designed to care for the wall loads 
received from the floor beams and the space 


between is filled in by windows or thin cur- 
tain walls. In this respect the walls of such 
buildings resemble the brick slow-burning 
and the older forms of skeleton construction 
with self-supporting walls. This type is now 
being improved upon by framing beams at 
every story to carry the wall loads to the 
piers or pilasters, and thus embody the prin- 
ciple of the modern steel frame. It is safe to 
predict that the prevailing type of reinforced 
concrete structure, both for textile and other 
purposes, will develop along this plan for 
theoretical as well as economical reasons. 
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In such a frame hollow concrete blocks may 

take the place of the more expensive solid or 

hollow panels; again, all direct stresses 

caused by the loading, as well as indirect 

ones due to wind, expansion and contraction, 

may be more easily computed and cared for. 
FOUNDATIONS. 

Concrete, both plain and reinforced, plays 
such an important part in foundation work 
that its practicability is unquestioned. Re- 
inforced concrete piles and footings so often 
give the required bearing on the soil with the 
least amount of excavation, materials and 
labor, that their economic advantage over 
wooden piles and the spread foundation is 
apparent. In cases where the cost of con- 
crete piles is in excess of wooden ones, the 
question of permanency should not be over- 
looked. 


ROOFS. 


Already the practicability of forming 
braces between beams and walls or beams 
and columns, in order to reduce the sizes of 
members and add rigidity to the structure, 
has been demonstrated. From this stage to 
that of reinforced concrete trusses for roofs 
of power plants, dye-houses and the like, is 
but a step which time and a conservative 
method of designing is bound to bring about. 
Since a truss is merely a deep girder with all 
unnecessary parts eliminated, a saving of 
material as well as weight in the sub- 
structure results. Furthermore, the web 
stresses, about which there is considerable 
uncertainty in the minds of many designers, 
at present, are forced to take definite paths 
along the length of a truss and hence their 
intensity and direction of action are more 
easily determined. 

SCOPE OF ADAPTABILITY. 


To the construction of store-houses, cold 
storage plants, dye-houses, pulp and paper 
mills, chemical and soap factories, reinforced 
concrete is as peculiarly adapted to the in- 
side frame, if not to the outside walls, as is 
skeleton steel construction to high office 
buildings. Other adaptations of minor ex- 
tent, but not of lesser importance, may be 
found in roofs and floors of power stations, 
tunnels, conduits, tanks, wire towers, vaults, 
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ool scouring and wet finishing 
While in textile mills it is al- 
have certain 


essary to parts, as 


above, of reinforced 


nt of the 


concrete, 
application should be a 
for economic study. In localities 


‘ick-work is relatively cheaper, it 
inadvisable to recommend the use 
‘rete for walls unless other 


The 


agencies 
use of reinforced 


North, 


entered. 


floors in where a 


scarcity of suitable lumber exists, will com- 
pare favorably with wood, especially when 
the delay occasioned by lumber delivery from 
southern ports is considered; in the South, 
it would be unwise to advocate reinforced 
for floors as a whole, unless other 
advantages outweigh the extra cost involved. 


concrete 


SPECIAL ADAPTATIONS. 

\ striking adaptation of the construction 
to textile plants is to certain parts where, 
through the agency of its merits, the running 
expenses of certain departments or processes 
may be reduced. For instance, small engines, 
steam, oil or gasoline, may be installed upon 
upper floors without observing undue pre- 
cautions against vibration or rigidity, thus 
doing away with troublesome and expensive 
drives. Furthermore, a wet process depart- 
ment or one requiring rigid floors or founda- 
tions, may be operated in direct proximity 
to a supplementary department upon an 
upper floor rather than upon the ground 
floor, thereby lessening the expense of trans- 


portation of the product. No longer need 
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the dyeing, scouring and finishing depart- 
ments be located upon the lower story at a 
greater operating cost, and the organization 
of textile plants should be undertaken with 
this point in view. 

A glance at the illustrations inserted will 
show some of the many adaptations of con- 
crete construction: 

Fig. 1 represents a typical column, beam 
and formation as adapted to textile 
The beam spans of twenty to twenty- 


slab 
mills. 


five feet show its suitability to long spans; 
while the bays of eleven feet with the floor 
slab spanning between show that the range 
of the widths of bays is suitable for the de- 
mands of manufacturing. 


Fig. 2 illustrates the feasibility of applying 
ordinary slow-burning construction in upper 
stories to reinforced concrete construction in 


lower stories. Note that the wooden plank 
is nailed to dove-tailed nailing strips secured 
to the upper side of the concrete beams 
while the cast iron base plates, receiving the 
cast iron columns, are secured to the nail- 
ing strips by lag screws. 

Fig. 3 assures the practicability of using 
braces to carry heavy concentrated loads. 
The webs, moulded between the braces and 
the columns, serve a double purpose by 
carrying the shafting. The suspension of the 
scouring trenches from longitudinal beams 
by means of U-shaped rods carried upon the 
tension members of the beams, demonstrates 
that such processes of manufacturing may be 
installed upon the upper stories of a building. 
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Kig..5 brings out the detail of the trusses 
and the application of diagonal braces along 
with the longitudinal tie members to care for 
flexure in the columns. 
moulded horizontal 
thrusts from opposing diagonals exist, or 


Lower chords are 


where inequality of 
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motor support to reinforced concrete struc- 
tures. 
Fig. shows the application of 


features 


archi- 


tectural to a reinforced 


concrete 
Note the moulding 
of the capitals and bases of the columns, as 


stairway and balustrade. 





FIG. 7 


where it is desired to hang shafting other 
than upon the webs of the braces. It may 
be of interest to note that the story shown 


is thirty-two feet in height and proves the 
adaptation of reinforced concrete columns to 
such heights, by caring for the flexure as 
noted. 


A further use of the trusses in the 
outside bents is to give proper support to 
the brick walls, laterally, against wind pres- 
sure. 


Fig. 6 shows an attachment of a steel 


/* 


well as the paneling, attachment of safety 


treads, etc. 
ADVANTAGES OF REINFORCED CONCRETE. 


The advantage that reinforced 
concrete has over other structural materials 
is that it 


greatest 


prows stronger with age, while 
others grow weaker, at any rate after a given 
lapse of time. Hardly secondary to this is 
the immunity against loss by fire, or damage 


by water, that is afforded to stock in process 
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Since it is one 
of the most fire-resisting materials it offers 
the greatest resistance to fire from without 
and localizes fire within its walls to the 
greatest extent possible. By building scup- 
pers through the walls of mills or store- 
houses, a fire in one section may be drenched 
out with water or from an accidental dis- 
charge of a sprinkler head without damage 
to goods in a section below. In this way it 
insures against a double loss. Other vital 
points for consideration in this respect, are 
the low insurance rates and the loss of busi- 
ness caused by the shutting down of plants 
caused by fires. 

From an economical standpoint it does 
away with costly shop details and drawings 
and so decreases the cost of plans. 

Among its advantages over wood may be 
named its adaptability to longer spans, 
greater stiffness and rigidity, thereby pro- 
longing the life of delicately running ma- 
chinery, freedom from decay and the growth 
of fungi. 

Since it is proof against the action of acids 
and dampness it is to be preferred over steel 
for use in places thus permeated. 

Other advantages are its sanitary and 
waterproof qualities, freedom from infection 
by insects and vermin, etc. 


of manufacture or in storage. 


PRECAUTIONS. 

Although it has so many superior qualities 
compared with other structural materials, 
unless due care and precaution are exercised 
in construction, inferior results are obtained. 
For this reason, warning should be given 
against the use of inferior materials, lean 
mixtures and insufficient inspection. With 
such precautions exercised, backed up by 
conservative designing in the hands of able 
engineers, the future of reinforced concrete 
is assured. 

an 


German Empire Cotten. 


The recent discussion of the commercial 
treaty with the United States has concen- 
trated the attention of the German people on 


the cotton supply. The German government 
has emphasized the importance of increasing 
the supply from the colonies. The Reichstag 
has made an initial appropriation of 50,000 
marks, contingent on an equal amount being 
furnished from private sources. A company 
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called the “Afrikanische Baumwoll-Kom- 
pagnie” has been formed with an authorized 
capital of 10,000,000 marks, to promote the 
cultivation of empire cotton, and everybody 
has been invited to subscribe for the stock. 

The first difficulty encountered by the new 
company is that of transportation. At pres- 
ent the natives carry the cotton on their 
heads from interior points to the coast at a 
cost of 35 cents a ton per mile. The Afri- 
kanische Baumwoll-Kompagnie estimates 
that the cotton can be transported on African 
railroads 10 1/2 cents a ton per mile, and is 
using this as an argument to induce the Ger- 
man public to contribute to the cost of rail- 
roads in German Africa. 

Compare this with the cost of transporta- 
tion in the United States. Today, May 
21, the rate on cotton from Texas 
points to Boston, an air line distance of 
1,600 miles, is $1.05 per hundred pounds, 
or I 1/3 cents a mile per ton. In other 
words, the highest inland rate on Ameri- 
can cotton is less than one twenty-fifth 
of the cost of transporting African cotton on 
the natives’ heads, and about one-eighth of 
the estimated cost by African railroads that 
are yet to be built. Look at it in another 
way. The total cost of the longest haul, 
1,600 miles, in America would pay for carry- 
ing cotton only 62 miles in Africa. Added 
to all this is the fact that the native carriers 
are few in number and can carry but an 
insignificant amount of cotton. The climate 
is unhealthy, the soil is poor, and both are 
unfavorable to the cultivation of cotton. 

These are the hopeless conditions that 
confront the Germans in their attempt to be- 
come independent of the American control of 
the cotton supply. The explanation of the 
surprising fact that the government and even 
a small number of the German people should 
engage in such an absurd undertaking is 
found in a narrow national pride, a fear of 
what they call “the American peril.” Sooner 
or later, probably sooner, however, we may 
expect to see the colonial cotton enterprise 
abandoned in Germany as it is being 
abandoned by the great majority of the cot- 
ton manufacturers of England. Then the 
Germans will follow the example of the Eng- 
lish, and apply themselves to the develop- 
ment of cotton in the South along the lines 
of least resistance. 
















CORRESPONDENCE AND NOTES 


Upon Textile Topics 


WOOLEN CARDING — AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN METHODS COMPARED. 


Last month we gave replies from a num- 
ber of woolen carders to an enquiry as to 
the methods of carding in Europe and the 
United States. In this issue we present ad- 
ditional replies and also the following ab- 
stract of a lecture on the same subject by J. 
F. Siddle before the Textile Society of the 
Huddersfield, Eng., Technical Society: 


LECTURE BY J. F. SIDDLE. 


Do we know all there is to know about 
woolen carding and spinning in this country, 
England, as we appear to think, or can we 
learn anything from our foreign competi- 
tors? During last year we exported 45,000,- 
000 Ibs. of yarns of all descriptions. If we 
could ascertain what these yarns were, I 
think we should find they were chiefly cot- 
ton and worsted. We imported 27,000,000 
Ibs., and if we could arrive at the propor- 
tions, I think we should find the great bulk 
of this would be woolen yarns. We know 
that in the Scotland, Leicester and Notting- 
ham districts very large quantities are im- 
ported and a fair quantity even comes into 
the West Riding. If our foreign competi- 
tors can compete with us on our own door- 
step, as it were, how is it done? Materials 
are certainly cheaper here than abroad. 
Labor is 30 per cent. cheaper there than in 
Huddersfield, but in the west of England, 
and a not inconsiderable portion of Scotland 
and Ireland, the wages are practically the 
same. There is only one other question. 
Are they better equipped? In my opinion 
they certainly are. I will give you a brief 
resume of three visits | have made abroad 
during the last fifteen months to study this 
question. 

In June, 1905, I, along with fifteen other 
gentlemen interested in woolen carding and 


At Home and Abroad. 


spinning, went to Germany to compare their 
machines and methods with ours and see if 
it was not possible for us to improve. I 
personally derived much benefit from this 
visit. By the kind permission of Messrs. 
Emil Brundts, of Munchen Gladbach, in 
Rhenish Prussia, who allowed us to go 
through the woolen department of their mill, 
we saw I2 sets of machines, 11 ordinary Bel- 
gian sets, and one built by Josephy, of Bie- 
litz, all on very low materials. I do not think 
any one blend would cost 6 cents per lb. 
here; all the machines appeared to be work- 
ing very satisfactorily and spinning well. The 
material was very low and was working 
practically without oil. Had we been work- 
ing with such dry material here, we should 
have been simply smothered with fly, but I 
found on examining the machines that all 
fancies were covered in, all bends were close 
to the swift, and all stripper straps outside, 
certainly making a minimum amount of 
draught, whereas in the English set, if a 
fancy is covered in, it is done in the crudest 
manner possible; the bends are far away and 
all stripper straps inside, making our ma- 
chines splendid draught producers. I found 
the speed of their machines to be about 100 
revolutions a minute on the Belgian sets, 
and 150 on the Josephy sets. 

I found the ordinary Belgian sets 48 
inches wide keeping 440 spindles running. 
The Josephy’s set 60 inches wide was keep- 
ing 1,200 spindles running. We visited the 
mill of Messrs. Brun, of Erhensgrath, where 
much the same conditions prevailed. At the 
invitation of one of the governors of the 
Technical School at Aix-la-Chapelle, we went 
through a portion of this magnificent school. 
The authorities there think woolen carding 
and spinning a subject worthy of attention, as 
they have a splendid installation of woolen 
machinery, three full-sized sets, three full- 
sized mules, one two-bobbin sample mule, 
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No ex- 
pense appears too great in that country for 
technical education; here it 


and a continuous spinning frame. 


seems as if 
we stocked our schools with toys and no 
doubt we give the 


~ 
+ 
L 


student a good 
without the 


many 


ounces rf heory pounds of 
In the German 
school the education is carried 


on factory 


practice they need so much. 
on practically 
lines, and the student can rely on 
receiving a thorough, practical and theoreti- 
cal knowledge of carding and spinning. 

In September of this year, along with two 


other interested friends, | opened out fresh 
ground by making a trip into Austria and 


Northern Bohemia. \t 
visited the Exhibition, but there was only 
one installation of 


Reichenberg we 


woolen machines, and 
that by Josephy. 
At Weisbach, a few Reichen- 


berg, we had the privilege of going through 


miles from 


a low cotton waste mill. I cannot describe 
the very low qualities they were spinning. 
[They gave us samples out of the blends, 
also samples of the yarn made from this low 
material. We inspected another cotton 
waste mill where exactly the same materials 
and 
only the walls left standing, and in six weeks’ 


were used. This mill had been burnt 


time it had been rebuilt, fireproof, ready for 
running. They had only two sets running, 
and one in course of erection, all built by 
Josephy. From there we went to Bielitz, 


where we had a very interesting visit at two 
woolen mills. At one mill they were spin- 
ning all wool up to 8.8 runs for ladies’ cos- 
tume trade and cloth. In 
passing through this mill we saw a large 
room filled with beds. We asked why they 
had beds in the mill, and were told some of 
the workpeople had to travel great distances, 
and 

| 


Austrian officers’ 


having to commence work very early 
and not quitting until 7 o’clock in the even- 
ing, it was not possible for them to go home 
—and the firm found the beds free of charge. 

\t the other mill they were spinning ver) 
coarse wools. One set had very low camel 
hair, in fact it was more like cow hair, and 
At the 
invitation of Messrs. Josephy, we paid a visit 


the yarns here also were very good. 


to their works and saw the various machines 
this firm make. What 


most 


engaged our 
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attention here 


frame. 


was a continuous spinning 
[It is on the same lines as a worsted 


ring twister, but with the addition of an ar- 


rangenient for drawing and twisting. This 
machine has a great future in cotton and 


angola yarns, but it is not nearly so effective 
for all wool as it has a tendency to drag the 
yarn. Josephy’s claim for this machine is 
that one spindle equals two or three mule 
spindles. 

The English set is practically the same to- 
day as it was thirty years ago; the diameters 
are a little larger, and we have introduced 
the hopper feed. One cannot help thinking 
that the men who designed the English type 
of carding machine must, according to our 
machine makers’ opinion, have reached the 
acine of perfection. You can go through all 
the woolen mills in England and fail to find 
anything original from our machinery de- 
signers. We had to go to Belgium for the 
inventor of the tape-condenser, 
Martin, of Verviers. 


Celestin 
In all the woolen mills 
[ have been in on the continent I have not 
seen one ring doffer. 

been totally discarded. 


They appear to have 

In Germany, Bel- 
gium and Austria there would not be more 
than 5 per cent. ring doffers, the remaining 
g5 per cent. being tapes, while the reverse is 
the case here. We had to turn to Saxony 
for the double doffer system, patented by 
Ernest Gessner. The top and bottom doffer 
are stripped with a fly comb, and the webs 
carried and joined toether in the tape con- 
denser, thus doing away with the unevenness 
of the double ring doffer system. We have 
to go to Germany for the Behren patent, 
and to Austria for the Josephy universal 
card. While the foreign inventor had been 
advancing by leaps and bounds, we have 
been at a complete standstill. 

During the last few years tape condensers 
have become much more popular in this 
country, but I do not think we are getting 
the increased production from them we 
ought to do; the logical sequence is increased 
speed all through the machine, and not as we 
have it today at the hopper feed and ring 
doffer. It is utterly impossible to condense 
more than can be carded. We use in this 
country a lot of hard thready material it is 
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impossible to push, but with increased speeds 
we shall have better carding results and 
certainly increase our production and not at 
the expense of quality, as with our present 
tape condenser and slow speed of the swifts. 
I allude more especially to thick counts. 

It is often said that the tape condenser 
does not make so good a thread as the ring 
doffer, but if the dividing arrangement is 
properly done we will get a thread equal to 
that of the ring doffer. I will now give the 
results obtained the [ 
cards running in our mill. 


from foreign set of 
It has turned off 
3,200 Ibs. of 3 1/5 runs in a week of 55 
hours, and 2,160 Ibs. of 4 4/10 runs in the 
same time. The surface 
5 1/8 inches, four bobbins with 36 threads 
on each, a total of 144 good ends. The 3 1/5 
run work 1/5 
speed of surface drums, 42 revolutions; the 
4 4/10 run work was condensed to 3 runs, 
speed of revolutions. 
From an English set with a g-inch ring dof- 
fer, surface drums traveling at the rate of 
18 revolutions per minute with 50 good 
threads condensing to 2 2/10 runs, we 
should have a production of 14 1/2 lbs. per 
hour, or 145 Ibs. per day of 10 hours with a 
constant run, as compared with 54 lbs. per 


size of drums is 


was condensed to 2 runs; 


surface drums 46 


hour, or 540 lbs. a day of 10 hours on the 
\ustrian sets. 

We imported 13,000,000 Ibs. of 
varn last year; this would have given work 
for 450 sets of cards, turning out 600 Ibs. 
Surely if it is at all pos- 
sible to do this at home, it is very necessary 
that You will have in- 
ferred from my remarks that I am of opinion 
we are behind our foreign competitors in 
carding machines. We are also behind them 
in management. In this country we have an 


woolen 


per set per week. 


it should be done. 


engineer, also a spinner; if you find your 
varn is not as it ought to be you interview 
the spinner, but he knows nothing about it, 
neither does the carder, and if you are able, 
you have to sort it out. On the Continent 
they have not this dual control; they have 
what they call the spinning master, and he 
combines the starts all machines 
and mules and is solely responsible for all 
yarns. 


two; he 


This man is well educated and thor 
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oughly understands his business, 
evening must take his production 


each 
book into 
the office, showing the weight of yarn from 
each machine during the day. This man has 
generally graduated at a technical school, 
and I hope the time is not far distant when 
woolen carding and spinning will be one of 
the subjects taught here. If this is done I 
am quite sure our spinning master of the 
future will compare with any in the world. I 
have often heard it said that some years ago 


and 


we had a few Belgian sets introduced into 
Huddersfield, and that they were quickly dis- 
carded. One often wonders if the machines 
were at fault or the man who had charge of 
them. If a manufacturer installs a set of for- 
machines he must difficulties, 
and the greatest will arise from a lack of ex- 
perience. 


eigen expect 


Let us now turn to the oiling of the blends. 
On the foreign machines one cannot work 
with the quantity of oil that answers on the 
English set. The foreign machine has two 
this clears the swift so thor- 
oughly it is not possible to lose the oil as on 
the English set. 


fancies, and 


In finishing a parcel and 
running the machines empty, the swifts run 
clear very rapidly. With the English system 
of oiling such a quantity of oil gets on the 
tapes that it is impossible to work under 
these conditions. The following quantities 
been found satisfactory for our Aus- 
machine: 


have 
trian Home scoured wool, 9 per 
cent. of oil; blends heavily charged with cot 
ton, say 80 per cent. cotton and 20 per cent. 
wool, not more than 4 quarts on the 100 lbs. 
of wool and if a portion was of a greasy na- 


ture, no oil whatever; blends composed of 
shoddy, mungo, and cotton, only what the 
shoddy manufacturers put on, as he will not 
leave it short. 


The foreigner can probably spin 4 runs I 
cent per lb. cheaper than we can, counting 
wages only, but against this we have cheaper 
materials, and the markets at our own door. 
If we can increase our production we can 
certainly compete with them. The tendency 
is for wages to advance on the Continent, 
and if the low wages they pay can be called 
an advantage, it is a vanishing one. 

Here is another asked: 


question often 
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Does the foreigner work as hard as the 
Englishman? Evidently the old fallacy has 
not been quite exploded; there are people 
who still think an Englishman is equal to 
two foreigners. If the English workpeople 
were as industrious as the foreign I came in 
contact with, there would be no 
grumble on this part. 


cause to 
Another question is: Do the foreigners 
make as good yarn as we do here. They use 
as good material as we do, but do not spin 


so accurately as we do. The yarn must suit 


their customers’ requirements or they would 
have to improve, and they have the same 
means of doing it that we have. 

Another question frequently asked is: If 
we increase our production shall we get as 
good a yarn? 
not better. 


We shall get one as good, but 


A good many people believe it is not pos- 
sible to compete with the foreign spinner, 
and the argument most generally used is 
hat he sells at an enhanced price to his own 
manufacturer, and “dumps” his surplus 
stock into England at less than cost price. 
Possibly we could not compete if this was 
the case, but I do not think it is. In Bel- 
gium more especially, and in Germany and 
Austria in a minor degree, there are mills 
running solely for the English market. This 
being the case it certainly appears to me to 
be anything but a logical conclusion. If our 
machine builders will make for us a machine, 
close built, with fancy covered in, to run 100 
revolutions a minute, even if they cannot 
give us fancies and two doffers, we 
should be able to increase our production 
50 per cent. In cotton and worsted ma- 
chinery we lead the world, and I trust in a 
few years we shall be able to say we lead the 
world in woolen machinery also. 


two 


The cost of a set of woolen cards, 48 by 
48, clothed and fitted with self feeds, would 
be about $2,400. The production of these 
cards would vary on different kinds of work, 
but for present purposes we will assume it 
is a merino batch, 50 per cent. cotton and 50 
per cent. shoddy. On I run work the cards 
should turn off 400 pounds; on 2 run, 300 
pounds, and on 3 run, 250 pounds in ten 
hours. 


The number of spindles required for this 
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amount of stock would depend on the 
amount of twist to be put in the yarn. For 
I and 2 run yarn for backing on heavy goods 
a 336-spindle mule ought to keep up with a 
set of cards, and one man to a mule is a! 
that is required, The help for 5 sets of cards 
would be a boss carder, 2 card strippers and 
one boy for each set. If the stock has to be 
brought in sheets or trucks a man would be 
required to do this work and carry off the 
waste, oil the machinery and do odd jobs 
that always have to be done in a card room. 
One man will be required to carry spools 
from the cards to the mules and carry back 
the empty ones. In some mills that are 
running on heavy work two boys for each 
five mules are required to help the spinners 
doff. 

In my judgment greater skill is required 
for this kind of stock than for many grades 
of better stock. Unless good work is don 
in the picker room no good work can be 
done in any part of the mill. The shodd) 
should be examined to see how much oil is 
required, usually two or three quarts to the 
100 pounds of stock. No oil should be put 
on the cotton. In preparing this stock for 
the picker spread a layer no thicker than the 
oil will penetrate when pounded with a pole. 
Ten quarts of emulsion for 100 pounds is 
enough unless the stock is very dry. After 
the shoddy is all spread, oiled and well 
pounded, spread the cotton. Before mixing 
the cotton in the batch it should be run 
through some kind of a preparatory ma- 
chine, or if nothing better is at hand, 
through the mixing picker. Care should be 
taken that the lint room is well arranged for 
this kind of stock. The stock should not 
enter at a corner of the room. If the room 
is very long there is danger that the shoddy, 
which is heavier than the cotton, will fall 
nearer the picker than the cotton does. A 
sheet should be hung so that both kinds of 
stock will strike it. The stock should be 
run through twice, care being taken to mix 
it as much as possible for the second run. 
If there is nothing for the stock to strike, 
some sheets will have 15 or 20 per cent. 
more cotton than the others. Such a mix- 
ture will not go well on the cards or the 
mule and will also make poor cloth. 


A. B. H. 
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MOISTURE IN WORSTED YARN. 


Philadeiphia, Pa., Nov. 15, 1907. 
Editor Textile World Record: 


Your article on moisture in worsted yara 
in the October issue was very timely. Re- 
cently I canvassed our city (Philadelphia) to 
determine the opinion of the wool and wor- 
sted dealers on this subject. The answers 
are almost incredible and will doubtless in- 
terest your readers: 

1. ‘We find no necessity for determining 
the moisture in our stock. If we have it on 
hand very long during dry weather we place 
it in our cellars. These are very damp and 
in consequence the wool soon comes up to 
weight.” 

2. “That is a European idea for which we 
have no use in America.” 

3. “If we think the yarn is too dry we add 
a ‘few’ pounds to the indicated weight, wait 
till a damp day comes and then put it on the 
wagon for delivery. By the time it arrives 
at the mill it has generally come up to the 
invoice weight.” 

4. “We have been in business for over 
thirty years and never had any trouble. 
Now and then a customer gets cranky and 
then we just allow his claim to smooth the 
matter over.” 

5. “What do you mean by asking that? 
Our tops are always in good condition.” 

6. “Your idea is all right as far as it goes, 
but as everybody is satisfied with the pres- 
ent state of affairs, why do you want to 
cause trouble and confusion? We are satis- 
fied to sell according to the auctioneer’s 
phrase—‘as is.’” 

It may interest you to know there is a con- 
ditioning house in Philadelphia. 

FAIRMOUNT. 


a 





The jute exports from India for the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1907, exceeded those 
of the preceding year by 434,245 bales. The 
raw jute exported amounted to $15,970,000 
hundred weight and was valued at $89,460,- 
000, while the exports of jute manufacture 
were valued at $52,385,000, a total value of 
$141,845,000. 


MOISTURE IN WORSTED 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


(By Our Special Correspondent.) 


Lancashire delegates to the Atlanta Con- 
gress come back with an intensified con- 
tempt for the cotton-crop estimator. His 
perfect truthlessness is reckoned now to be 
out of all doubt. They have not learned to 
admire the planter’s business methods. And 
they are complacent about the comparison 
of their own mill-economy with that they 
saw in America. If this seems too self 
sufficient and sublime, the attitude is not 
without certain grounds. Lancashire has 
been disciplined by many successions of bad 
times. The unfit have been weeded out most 
thoroughly and as a general proposition 1 
would be justifiable to say that the cotton 
trade in England is the most highly efficient 
of ail our industries, and certainly higher as 
a whole than woolen, worsted or silk. It is 
the product of long specialization. It has 
proved its worth in all circumstances and 
Lancashire produces the hardest-headed of 
folk. Woolen men are known to have come 
back in a spirit of more modesty. 


* * * 


People moved to sorrow by Mr. Archi- 
bald Coats’ story of hard times in the sewing 
cotton industry may find reassurance in the 
accounts of his firm for the last year. Ordi- 
nary shares of $5 value in J. & P. Coats 
stand momentarily at $40. A net profit ex- 
ceeding $15,000,000 has been earned on 
capital of $50,000,000. Reserves have been 
increased to an amount equal to 60 per cent. 
of the capital. And despite ruinous ad- 
vances in cotton, lumber, coals and general 
supplies the two classes of ordinary share- 
holders are drawing their 20 per cent. and 30 
per cent. respectively. 

2 


* * 
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On the word of a leading buyer for that 
trade, mohair and alpaca are not to be the 
fashionable motoring cloaks for next season 
Venetian cloths stand a better chance and by 
way of experiment these are being dyed-up 
in all manner of new shades. A fine serge 
with worsted warp and woolen (free from 
cotton) filling in 17/18 oz. weight at round 
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The 
colors, blue, green, claret, brown, etc., have 
to be fast against light and rubbing and the 
goods have to be rainproof. 
that makers 


50 cents promises well for ladies’ wear. 


Experience is 

of motorists’ garments can pay 

better profits than ordinary mantle or jacket 

makers. Motoring women set the tune for 

any number of non-motorists, as the preva- 

lence of motor-veils and motor-caps shows. 
+ * * 

Men’s tweeds of the cheaper sort are ap- 
parently to be in Lovat colorings of blue 
and green. The design is the distant stripe 
overchecking. The 
further development of the best worsted 
tweed is in some doubt. Sustained high 
prices for fine wool lead worsted spinners 
to suppose that next year’s trade will be 
done in rather harder materials. 


with no conspicuous 


* ~ * 


West of England finishers of face goods 
are credited with secrets of their own and 
they are found most reluctant to tell how 
they arrive at their results. But it is not a 
secret that their main instrument is work— 
long work. The plain cloths that fetch $4.50 
in the market owe only a little of that value 
to their varn. The rest comes as a product 
of a fortnight’s finishing and even from a 
large mill like Clark’s of Trowbridge the 
output of such goods is only twenty to thirty 
pieces a month. 

The cloth is teazled in the grey and boiled 
for a great while before it is dyed. It is 
sheared and teazled again and again and al- 
ternately it is brushed and steamed indefi- 
nitely until the lustre is up. The processes 
go on until the desired éffect is got, however 
long that may be. One of the refinements 
on ordinary practice is the use of a reversible 
doliy. The 
for so long in one direction and then for so 
iong in the other. 


cloth runs into soap and water 


All idea of quick produc- 
tion is set aside. The employes in a typical 
finishing room are aged men, ex-farm ser- 
vants. And whatever the subsidiary secrets 
the prime explanation of west of England 
success is palpably found in pains 


patience. 


‘ j 
and 
* * * 


The more earnest 


Bradfordians are con- 
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cerned sorely over the equipment of their 
textile school. The greatest wool centre in 
the world has not a spindle, a carding or a 
combing machine in its college. The very 
looms date back twelve years. Withal, the 
institution has done good work and students 
come out high on the examiners’ lists. But 
lack of plant, and especially of such plant as 
the local mills have not got, may have much 
to do with justifying the complaint that 
Bradford travels in a rut. The backward- 
ness has been made the more unbearable by 
the advent of a young American collegian, 
sent to buy for his school the finest machin- 
ery obtainable. 

The Bradford school is municipal and one 
might suppose that it could the more readily 
find funds for enlargement and new plant. 
The fact is that water, sewage and town hail 
extension schemes stand first. They absorb 
more than all the money ratepayers are dis- 
posed to pay. And it is arguable whether 
funds would not be found more readily were 
the ownership in other hands. Cramped for 
means under trustee management and 
cramped again under municipal control, it 
will appear that neither control is the ideal 
one. 

* * * 


Matrons and assistant-matrons in uniform 
are new to English mills. The firm of Reu- 
ben Gaunt & Sons, Ltd., of Farsley, Leeds, 
are introducing them in a newly established 
dining room for their help. A list of neces- 
sary qualifications in those applying for the 
posts will show their fynctions. Applicants 
are to be very good plain cooks, very clean 
in person, not afraid of rough or smooth 
work, competent buyers of stores, able to 
keep correct accounts and fit either to at- 
tend girls who may be seized with illness at 
the works or to do some nursing of work- 
people lying ill at home. The demand may 
be a large one, but the scheme looks to be 
a simple and rational form of welfare-work. 

* * x 

Matters which are agitating operatives in 
Lancashire are the alleged increase of the 
practice of “driving” weavers and the preva- 
lent practice of posting weavers’ wages on a 
board or slate, allowing all to see what each 
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has earned. Under pressure the latter prac- 
tice is disappearing. Spinning hands are 
firm in their demand to have wages for high 
counts equal in all areas. The Oldham prov- 
ince, once devoted almost wholly to low 
counts, now contains 75 mills spinning 60s 
and upwards and advances of 20 per cent. 
on twist and 12 1/2 per cent. on weft are 
sought to put Oldham on a parity with Bol- 
ton, the home oi the high count trade. 

Further, spinners are pressing for a new 
means of adjudging “bad spinning,” i. e., 
material which involves loss of wage to the 
minder. They suggest that ten stretches of 
the mule be the basis and that breakages 
reaching 1.2 per 100 spindles shall be reck- 
yned unsatisfactory and shall condemn the 
employer to compensate the minder for ex- 
tra labor. The proposal is called rough, 
unreliable and unfair as breakages depend 
much on temporary 


circumstances of cli- 
inate. 


\dulteration of the sago starch used in 
cotton sizing is frequent in England. The 
cheaper tapioca is the adulterant and the 
common excuse of dealers who are found 
out is the false one that sago and tapioca are 
the same thing. Manufacturers leave analy- 
sis to the analysts and they rely on the mi- 
the different 


extent of 


show sizes of the 
The adulteration is 
estimated by making comparisons under the 


crosct ype to 


two grains. 


glass with mixtures of known proportions. 
Another service the analyst performs is 

to analyze mixtures to determine 

whether they leave free and active enough 


sizing 


zinc chloride to preserve the goods from 


mildew. One kind of starch or one way of 
applying it will necessitate more preserva- 
tion than other ways. The adequacy is de- 
termined either by quantitative tests—8 per 
cent. of the organic matter in the compound 
is reckoned a sufficient preventive—or by 
mildew cultures, ii 
possible, upon a sample of the goods treated. 


making experimental 


* ve * 


In part, the official textile testing-houses 
follow trade custom and in part lead it. The 
manner of testing they adopt tends to be 
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come the standard method, even if it be not 
universally adopted. That must be the ex- 
Manchester Testing- 
house method of counting reed and pick of 
cloth. 


cuse for noting the 

The trade principle of counting all 
threads that can be seen through the glass 
is accepted, but not as absolute accuracy. 
Distinction is drawn between “Count to the 
one-inch glass” and “Reed per inch.” By 
reason of the distortions of lenses these two 
are not invariably identical numbers. When 
complete accuracy is wanted all threads ly- 
ing within a space of six inches are counted 
continuously 


under the glass, every tenth 
end being marked off as a check against mis- 
counting. 

Using the glass to count across its fixed 
aperture the establishment asserts a princi 
ple contrary to some practice. It matters 
little which method is pursued so long as it 
is followed consistently, but this is the ofh- 
cial Manchester way: The glass is set so 
that the edge of the first thread 
can only just be seen and this counts as the 
first one. The last thread is the last one 
visible. In the trade are many who set the 
glass so that the testing-house No. 1 pick 
should be just out of sight and also some 
who are not 


extreme 


about these hairs- 
As to the relation between ‘court 
or absolute truth, the testing- 
house has to say that in the case of compara- 


too nice 
breadths. 


by glass” 


tively close cloths from fine yarn the actual 
count will be approximately one thread less 
than the number through the inch 
Where the gquarter-inch slit has 
used on fabric of the same kind the 
glass will generally record four threads too 
many in the inch. 


seen 
aperture. 
been 


Persons are warned not to buy cloth on 
the quarter-inch test where less than 2c 
threads go to that space. So doing has oc 
casioned disputes that would not have 
arisen had the inch glass been relied on 
But before relying on any glass some assur- 
should be got of its own truth. The 
aperture should be exact in width, the 


ance 


feather edge fine and the opposing sides per 


fectly parallel. The examination and adjust- 
ment of glasses is the work the testing-house 


undertakes for the public 
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On various points the same testing-house 


lays down standard definitions of terms 
somewhat loosely used by the trade. For 
instance, “natural tension” for yarn warp 


that is to be measured is defined as the ten- 
sion of one thousand times its own weight. 
A yard of 20s, 60s or 120s is thus under 
standard natural tension when supporting 
1,000 yards of its own number. 

A wrap-reel designed by J. H. Lester, 
manager of the Manchester testing-house, 
is used in that establishment and in the 
Indian Customs-houses as a detector of 
short-reeling. Long lengths can be wound 
without over-lap and the tension used is that 
required to stretch yarn from the measure 
smaller circumference to that of an 
emery-coated Hundred-yards are 
registered by the counter upon the reel and 
shorter lengths upon a subsidiary counter 
that is promptly ungeared by the breakage 
of the thread. 

An apparatus by the same designer re- 


Ol a 


cone. 


cording “work done” in breaking fine single 
yarn has the merit of exceeding simplicity. 
Its object is to compound into one figure the 
two factors, elasticity and breaking strain, 
which, when separately taken, present a cer- 
tain disability. One does not know quite 
how much value to attribute to elasticity and 
how much to breaking point. There is no 
constant relation between the two, for con- 
siderable elasticity may go with low break- 
ing strength and strong yarn is not neces- 
sarily highly elastic. 

The essentials are a pendulum of known 
length with a bob of known weight fitted 
with a catch for the thread. Another catch 
is ten inches distant and the thread to be 
tested is held by each. The pendulum is 
swung sideways to the height of some certain 
degree marked upon anarc. From that point 
it is gently released and in its forward swing 
snaps the yarn. Note is taken of the point 
at which the pendulum cuts the arc upon its 
return swing. The difference between the 
degrees indicated is observed and multiply- 
ing this figure by a formula given upon the 
arc or chart, one arrives at the measure of 
energy expended in breaking the thread. 
Interested parties may learn from the de- 
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signer how to construct such an appliance 
for themselves. 


——————q ————————__— 


PLAN OF A COTTON SPINNING MILL. 


The cotton yarn mill, of which are shown 
plans, was recently laid out for J. Schnout- 
kou, Cernozitz, Bohemia, and is interesting 
because of the convenient arrangement of 
the rooms and machinery. The one story 
portion is used for mixing and picking the 
stock, while the two and three-story sections 
serve for the spinning proper. The building 
is arranged to accommodate 12,368 spindles 
when completed. The mill, as shown here, 
contains 4 self-actors, n, of 1,016 spindles 
each and 8 ring frames, m, of 392 spindles, 
making a total of 7,200 spindles. The addi- 
tion of another spinning room with 2 sellf- 
actors and 8 ring frames is a part of the plan, 
and for this purpose it will be necessary to 
add but one story. 

The mill is situated on the Elbe, which 
supplies water to the turbine in the room, T. 
When the water is low the water power is 
supplemented by an engine, a, in the room, 
N. It is said that the water power is de- 
ficient only in the winter season when the 
river is frozen over. The engine is con- 
nected by a coupling with the shaft, b.. As 
shown at Fig. 4 the turbine can be discon- 
nected entirely and the mill run altogether 
by steam power. This happens but seldom 
as the flow of water in the Elbe is very con- 
stant. To save expense the preparatory ma- 
chines are run night and day. 

Only one-half of the preparatory and fine 
roving frames have been installed. It is cal- 
culated that this mill will supply 280 looms 
with warp and filling for a production of 
about 80,000 yards a week. The ring frames 
are used for warp and the self-actors for fill- 
ing. 

The work is carried on in the following 
order: The cotton is received in the cellar, 
U, and carried by an elevator, g, to the mix- 
ing room, S. The mixing bins are arranged 
on each side of the central passage-way. 
While the material is being used from one 
part of the room a new mixture is being 
made in the other part and in this way the 
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fibre obtains the proper degree of moisture 
and regains the natural elasticity that has 
been lost by pressure in the bale. The cot- 
ton is then taken to the hopper bale breaker, 
p, from which it is carried by a traveling lat 
tice to the mixing bin desired. It is then 
carried to the opener, g, from which it is 

an air blast to the exhaust opener. 
material is carried by the lattice it 
sifts out the foreign material which falls be- 


low and is readily removed. 


taken by 
As the 


The cotton is formed in the lap and car- 
[In order to obtain 
a uniform thread the lap is doubled three or 


ried between 4 beaters, « 


more times and run through as many 
beetles. The material is now carried to the 
card room where 18 cards, 37 inches wide, 


The carded stock 
is next taken to the drawing frames, consist- 


are ranged in two rows. 


ing of three machines of three heads each. 
The sliver now two coarse frames 
having 94 spindles each with 17 1/2-inch 
gauge and 10-inch traverse. 


goes to 


The next ma- 
chines in the process are three intermediates 
of 126 spindles each. Each of the fine 
frames has 160 spindles. The roving now 
goes either to the ring frames or self-actors 
according as it is intended for warp or filling. 
The 16 ring frames have 392 spindles each, a 
total of 6,272 1/4-inch gauge. 
The filling is spun on 6 self-actors, 1,016 
spindles each, a total of 6,096 mule spindles, 
making a total of 12,368 spindles of all kinds. 

On the fourth floor is found space for the 
reeling. The warp and filling yarn is taken 
by an elevator to the cellar, U, where it ab- 
sorbs moisture and is then packed for ship- 
ment. The dust from the picking room is 
carried to the dust cellar, G, where the heavy 
stuff drops to the floor and the light ma- 
terial is carried to the tower, P. 

The turbine water wheel has a capacity of 
250 h. p. driving the main shaft, f, which car- 
ries the driving pulley accommodating 12 


ropes and cables. The power is carried from 


spindles, 2 


this shaft by 8 ropes to the shaft, b, from 
which it is distributed to the mill, as shown 
The rope drive is en- 
The 
power is distributed in the different rooms 
as follows: to the shafting on the main floor 


in the illustration. 


closed in the passage-way as shown. 
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by 5 ropes; to the second floor by 5 other 
ropes, and to the third floor by 4 ropes. The 
boilers are located in the room, K; the room, 
N, is used for a repair shop; behind it is the 
chimney.—Uhland’s Technische Rundschau. 

a 


A GASSING MACHINE. 





An improved yarn gassing machine, in- 
vented in England, has_ recently 
patented in this country. As 


been 
described by 
the inventor, the improvement relates more 
particularly to machines in which the yarn 1s 





FIG. I. 


treated vertically in a partially closed cham- 
ber. It is designed to provide means for 
withdrawing or holding the yarn or thread 
out of the chamber and away from the flame 
after piecing or at any other time when the 
yarn or thread is stationary. 

Figure 1 is an end elevation partly in sec- 
tion of the improved gassing frame. 

The burners, A, are mounted upon tubes 
or pipes, C, running lengthways of the ma- 
chine. Over or around each burner is 
mounted a vertical tube, B, forming a par- 
tially closed chamber, up which the flame 
from the burner projects and through which 
the yarn or thread, D, is passed in a vertical 
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or approximately vertical direction through 
the flame during the process of gassing. 
The tube, B, is formed with a slot extending 
throughout its length. 

\bove the tubular chamber is mounted a 
guide eye, E, to direct the thread or yarn, 
D, through the chamber or tube, B, and 
from it to the winding drum, D’. The guide 
eye is carried at the end of a lever, F, piv- 
oted upon a vertical rod, G, by which it is 
connected with the lever, H, of the 
winding drum, D’. 


stop 


Che balanced lever which carries the guide 
eye is so balanced or adjusted that in normal 
position the guide eye is directly above the 


chamber, B, or nearly so to direct the yarn 


or thread therethrough without touching it. 
When, however, the lever falls or is drawn 
down, the guide eye is carried some distance 
to the front of the chamber 
and the yarn or thread is carried outside the 
chamber and away from the gas flame. 

The guide eye, is adjustably connected by 
a short rod with the lever and the lever is 
pivoted upon the upper end of a vertical or 
other connecting rod, G, the connecting rod 
at its other end being pivoted upon a lever 
or operating handle, H, pivoted to the 
frame, K, or beam of the machine and 
brought out beside the winding drum, where 
it is held in normal position by a small piv- 
oted catch. 

A brake plate, M, connected with the 
operating handle to pass between the wind- 
ing drum and the cheese or roll of yarn to 
stop the latter when the yarn or thread is 
withdrawn from the gassing chamber. 
When it is desired to withdraw the thread 
from the gassing chamber or to draw the 
guide eye forward for piecing purposes to 
hold the yarn or thread out of the flame and 
withdraw it from the chamber, the catch, h, 
of the operating handle is released and the 
handle dropped when the guide eye -falls or 
travels forward. On moving the handle 
back to its normal or operative position the 
guide eye is swung up or back again and the 
yarn or thread inserted in the gassing cham- 
ber, through the longitudinal slot. 


_ 
In 1774 England passed a bill forbidding 
the export of textile machinery. 


in advance or 
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IMPROVED SCROLLS FOR MULES. 


a recently patented mule 
scroll is to overcome the jumping motion of 
the carriage during the latter end of its run 
in. As stated in the description of the in- 


The object of 


vention, it is customary to stretch very taut 
the check-rope which is connected at one 
end with the check-scroll, and at its other 
end with the front side of the carriage, and 
also the drawing-in ropes leading in from 
the drawing-in scrolls to the back of the car 
riage. The longer a rope the more liable it 
is to stretch due to these 
found that the 
slack in the check rope in the inward move 


strain, and as 


scrolls are now shaped it is 


ment of the carriage results in letting the 
carriage override by momentum the draw- 
ing-in ropes so that the carriage has a jump 
ing motion at the inner end of its run, thus 
breaking the yarns. 

The new scrolls for controlling the tension 
on the check and drawing-in ropes are so 
shaped that they control positively the move- 
ment of the carriage throughout its inward 
run and makes it impossible for the carriage 
to be moved solely by its momentum. When 
the carriage is to be started on its inward 
run both ropes are subjected to the maxi- 
mum tension, and the drawing-in scroll act- 
ing on the taut drawing-in rope promptly 
starts the carriage inwardly. The speed of 
the carriage is gradually increased until the 
maximum is reached, and thereafter, for a 
short distance, this speed is continued. At 
this time the check-rope is actually doing no 
work, and consequently need not be unduly 
stretched. As soon, however, as the speed 
of the inward run of the carriage begins to 
be decreased, as it is for about the last third 
of its movement, the tendency of the draw- 
ing-in rope is to slacken and the carriage 
would ordinarily continue its movement due 
to its momentum. To overcome the tend- 
ency of the carriage, due to its momentum, 
to overrun the drawing-in ropes it becomes 
essential to hold the carriage back. This is 
done by subjecting the check-rope to in 
creased tension, which is started on the 
check-rope as the speed of the carriage com- 
mences_ to 


decrease, and is continued 


throughout the remainder of the inward run 
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of the carriage, the maximum strain on the 
theck-rope being exerted as the carriage 
completes its inward run. In this way any 
irregular movement of the carriage in its 
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drawing-in scrolls; in other words, the speed 
of the carriage is maintained at the deter- 
mined speed without any possibility of the 
carriage being moved due to momentum. 


FIG. I. 





FIG. 


inward run due to momentum is completely 
obviated, which is a matter of very decided 
advantage in mules. 

The tension on the ropes varies, yet the 
effective tension of the ropes connected with 


the carriage is so controlled by the scrolls as 
to move the carriage positively during its in- 
ward run at the speed determined by the 


The tension on the drawing-in ropes and 
on the check-ropes varies at different points 
in the movement of the carriage. In order 
that these ropes may move the carriage 
positively at the required speed, it is only es- 


FIG. 4. 


sential that the tension on said ropes be ap- 
plied at such times in the movement of the 
carriage as to overcome any tendency of 
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either rope to become ineffective in controll- 
ing the movement of the carriage due to 
slack rope. 

The new form of scroll is shown at Figs. 
I, 2, 3 and 4, Fig. 1 being a side elevation; 
Fig. 2, a plan; Fig. 3, shows the drawing-in 
scroll; Fig. 4, the check-scroll and rope. 

When the drawing-in rope begins to be 
wound on the surface, a*, the check rope is 
held taut, so that as the strain of the 
drawing-in rope becomes effective to move 
the carriage inwardly no appreciable slack is 
produced in the check rope, thus preventing 
any movement of the carriage not positively 
desired, or not effected solely by the draw- 
ing-in rope. 

The speed of the inward movement of the 
carriage, after being started by the drawing- 
in ropes, is increased gradually until the 
rope arrives at the point, a’, 
where the drawing-in scroll is of the greatest 
diameter, during which movement the ten- 
sion of the check rope is gradually lessened, 
and between the points, a® and a*, where the 
scroll is of the same diameter, the maximum 
speed of the inward run of the carriage is 
kept up. During this period of maximum 
speed the check-rope is maintained at its 
slack tension. 


drawing-in 


From the point, a°, along the surface, a’, 
shown by dotted lines on the opposite side 
of the drawing-in scroll to its smallest diam- 
eter, designated in Fig. 2 by a‘, the diameter 
of the scroll is decreasing and some means 
has to be provided to prevent the carriage, 
when running at its maximum speed, from 
continuing its movement by momentum and 
overrunning the drawing-in ropes. If the 
carriage does overrun these ropes, usually 
the yarn will be broken at the completion of 
the inward run of the carriage when the car- 
riage is suddenly checked by the back-stops 
or bunters. This result is caused by the 
check-rope being overstrained by the mo- 
mentum of the carriage. When the carriage 
is stopped by the back-stops the force of mo- 
mentum is suddenly removed and in the 
readjustment of between the taut 
and slackened drawing-in 
ropes the carriage will be moved away from 


strain 


check-rope the 


its position at the rolls, this movement being 
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assisted by the recoil of the carriage in strik- 
ing the back-stops. 


—______¢— 


BEAM WARPING OF COLORED YARNS. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

I have been a reader of the Textile World 
Record for many years and have read many 
good things in it. In the Dyers’ Supplement 
I notice an article on the beam warping of 
colored yarns which is worthy of the atten- 
tion of all who are connected with mills 
where colored yarn is made into cloth. It 
should interest every dyer and overseer who 
is engaged in the preparation of yarns for 
weaving. 

Both “Clayton” and “Clinton” give very 
excellent replies to this question of bad warp- 
ing, as does “Thomas Barr.” The latter an- 
swer is unique, because dyers have been 
blamed for about everything but that. This 
reply is scientific because it contains an en- 
tirely new remedy for bad warping. Accord- 
ing to this method the dyer would be obliged 
to wash his yarn twice as long as formerly 
and use twice the amount of softening, and 
in my opinion this man’s knowledge of warp 
ing is limited. If the dyers are doing the 
beam-warping, as they appear to be doing if 
we are to follow out the theory of “Thomas 
Barr,” is it necessary to have boss warpers? 
Why not iet the dyers do the beam-warping 
and save one man’s wages. 

Thomas Barr’s cry is the same as that oi 
every incompetent boss dresser in the land. 
When they size the warps poorly, they blame 
the dresser; when their help leave, as was 


the case in the recent labor shortage, they 
blame it on the dresser. 


When the men get 
drunk they blame the dyer, and if the help 
got full the night before and did not do their 
work the next day, they blame the dyer, and 
last but not least, when they have defects i 
warping, they also blame the dyer. Thes: 
are but a few of the things the incompetent 
boss dresser blames on the dyer. 

But what does the boss dresser do that 
understands his business? 
the dyer? 


Does he blame 
He starts in at his spool- 
ing, making better spools, smaller ends on 
his knots, fixing the tension on the warpers, 


Oh no. 
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leveling his creels and regulating the size of 
the spool according to the 
He that the proper 
weights; he his proper 
speed, making them to do the best work that 


size of the yarn. 


also SCES beams have 


runs Wwarpers at a 
He makes his slasher man do 
What is the result? The weaving 
room production increases, so also does the 
The mill profits increase and 
everyone, including the dyer, is happy. 


is possible. 


the same. 
weavers’ pay. 


But how is it when the dresser does not 
look in his own department for his troubles, 
but blames the dyer for his incompetence? 
The 
The work runs so bad that weavers cannot 
be obtained to run the looms; the wages 
made by the weavers are low, the cloth made 


is poor, and everyone, including the dyer, is 


production is low in the weave room. 


in trouble ail the time. 

These Barr’s 
swers have brought to my mind have been 
by more than one mill in recent 
My advice to Pawlet would be: not 


to try to overcome in the dye house the de- 


things which Thomas an- 
experienced 


ars. 


fects in the warping room, but to look to the 
warping alone. In this connection a story Is 
brought to my mind of a dyer who said to 
his son who was about to take his first posi- 
tion as overseer: 
and | some advice. 
Don’t ever undertake to run any room but 


“My son, you are leaving 


me want to give you 
vour own and don’t let anyone else run your 
advice to all over- 
Do not try 
to run another overseer’s room, but put your 


room.” This is also my 


seers who wish to be successful. 
best efforts in vour own department and you 
will be BAUMWOLLE. 


Sr 


successful 


The first four months of 1907 showed an 
immigration into Canada of 80,000 persons, 
an increase of 43 per cent. over the same 
period of 1906. 


The Philippine Islands have a monopoly 
of the production of Manila hemp which ap- 
parently cannot be successfully grown in any 
other part of the world. 
year 


The exports for the 
1906 amounted to 102,439 tons, valued 
at $19,612,632, of which 55,863 tons, valued 
at $11,155,550, were taken by the United 
States. 
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RULES FOR THE SILK THROWING 
BUSINESS. 


The Silk Throwsters’ Association and the 
Silk Association of America, after careful 
consideration and the adoption of numerous 
amendments, have approved of rules and 
regulations for governing transactions in 
throwing silk. In giving its approval to 
these rules, the Board of Managers of the 
Silk Association makes this statement: 


The Board feels justified in adopting them as 
rules to govern the adjudication of disputes or 
settlement of claims between throwsters and weav 
ers or whomsoever they may concern, where no 
other special agreements have been made, pro- 
vided the owner of the raw silk has been furnished 
with a copy of the regulations of the Silk Throw- 
sters Association prior to the consignment of the 
silk to be thrown. 


The rules are as follows: 


Article I. Winding: Raw silk is single thread 
as reeled from the cocoons and known as (raw 
silk with knotted ends). It is understood to be a 
continuous thread from beginning to end of the 
skein, and as a rule this class of silk must be such 
that one winder can attend to one hundred swifts 
with a thread speed of sixty yards per minute. 

Article II. Soaking: Only such ingredients 
shall be added in soaking the silk as will boil out 
easily in the ordinary process of dyeing, and only 
such amounts as shall be necessary for the proper 
throwing of the silk, but not to exceed 5 per cent 
gain in weight. 

Article III. Twist: An average variation of 10 
per cent. on organzine (twenty test.skeins) either 
way from the twist as ordered is permissible. On 
tram two and one-half to three turns per inch, a 
variation of one-half turn either way may be al- 
lowed. 

Article IV. Size: The fineness of silk is deter- 
mined by the size. The size is the number of 
deniers which a skein of a certain length weighs. 
The legal denier is a skein of silk four hundred 
and fifty meters long, wound in four hundred turns 
on a reel of one hundred and twelve and one-half 
centimeters in circumference and weighed by a 
unit of five centigrams (called denier). 

To establish the size of a lot of silk ten skeins 
are taken from every bale and from different parts 
of the bale, and from each skein two test skeins 
are reeled off, on Japan silks, one inside and one 
outside skein. The weight of these test skeins is 
to be reduced to conditioned weight in case either 
of the parties to the transaction desires. On raw 
silk up to twenty deniers a margin of one-half 
denier average above or below is permissible, 
coarser sizes are treated as special articles. 

The regularity (evenness) of the thread of dif- 
ferent grades shall be such that the difference be- 
tween the finest and coarsest test skeins shall not 
be more than is decided by the rules of the Silk 
Association of America. 


Article V. Reeling into Skeins: An average 
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ariation of 5 per cent. shall be allowed from the 
number of yards per skein as ordered for thrown 
ilk The minimum number of test skeins is 
venty. The procedure is similar to that for siz 
ng silk, Conditioning House rules to apply. 

Article VI. Price, Terms, Etc.: The price for 
hrowing is net cash, final settlement to be made 
n the average date of the return delivery of the 
product. The throwster is entitled to payment on 
iccount in proportion to his deliveries, and on 

mpletion of work when held for orders. 

Weights for throwing silk shall be estimated 
upon invoice weights, in no case less than condi- 
tion weight plus 2 (two) per cent., or upon con- 
lition weight, when given, plus 2 (two) per cent. 
Condition weight, as here used, is found by add- 
ing eleven (11) per cent. to absolute dry weights, 
determined from samples by customary methods. 

Article VII. Payment of Transportation, Etc.: 
The consignee pays the transportation charges on 
receipt of the raw silk, the consignor pays the 
ransportation charges on the return of the thrown 
ilk. 

Article VIII. Liability for Silk: A commis- 
ion throwster who accepts a lot of raw silk for 
the manufacture of tram or organzine, or any 
ther operation, is responsible to the owner for 
the full value of the silk as long as it remains in 
his possession. The throwster must cover by in- 
irance the loss of silk against fire while in his im 
mediate possess ion 

Article IX. Determination of Loss: In order 

establish a claim against a throwster for excess 
ss in working, the whole parcel of raw silk to 
thrown should be sent to the condition works 
to be tested for the conditioned weight, where 
skeins of the raw silk should be retained. The 
ntire quantity of the thrown silk should be re- 
rned to the condition works to be reweighed for 
nditioned weight. The boil-off tests of the raw 
skeins so retained and the skeins of thrown silk 
should be tested simultaneously in the sam 

cess, and the boil-off established in this man- 
ier by the identical process; as the matter of 
boiling-off is so involved in uncertainty if done at 
lifferent times 

Five skeins of the raw silk should be retained 
and three skeins of the thrown silk 
from each one hundred pounds for the boiling-off 
test 
This is the generally accepted practice in Eu- 
ype, and the matter of the amount of loss to be 
llowed in the actual working of a given silk (to 





om each bale 


be arrived at as above stated) is universally a mat- 

r of agreement between the manufacturer and 

he throwster. The throwster is responsible at 

the price agreed upon on receipt of the silk for 

n excess of loss above the amount agreed, and 

the owner is to pay the throwster at this price 

a vhen any less loss is made than the amount as 
agreed. 

The manufacturer is to furnish a description of 

e raw silk, ig the origin, classification and 





rading, and is responsible to the throwster for a 
yroper delivery of the raw silk as agreed upon 
Duplicate tickets of all tests to be supplied to the 


hry 


wster 


The rule for determining the size, given 





in Article IV, is entirely arbitrary. The size 
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of raw silk can be determined as quickly and 
accurately by weighing 635 yards by the 
grain, as by weighing 450 yards by the unit 
of 5 centigrams. The result is the same in 
both cases. “Calling 5 centigrams a denier,” 
as stated in Section 4 of these rules, does 
not make it so. That unit of weight is no 
more a denier than a grain is a denier. The 
fact is that the denier size indicated origin- 
ally the weight of 9,600 French aunes in 
French deniers. This is equivalent to the 
weight of 400 aunes in Paris grains; of 450 
meters in units of 5 centigrams; and of 635 
yards in English grains. This relation be- 
tween length and weight can be expressed 
by any definite standards of length and 
weight. Article IV should be amended to 
show that the two silk associations responsi- 
ble for it are acquainted with the facts. 
eS 


AN AUSTRIAN METHOD OF AIR MOIST- 
ENING AND VENTILATING. 


Oesterreich’s Wollen und Leinen Industrie. 


[In many cotton spinning mills slight atten- 
tion is given to the important subject of 
moistening the air and ventilating the work- 
rooms. It is frequently found that on th: 
sides of the room the percentage of moisture 
will amount to only 40 per cent., while nearer 


i a) 


al 


FIG. I. 


the moistening apparatus the hygrometer 
indicates 8 per cent. of moisture. The result 
is that the yarn on the spinning machines 
near the moistening apparatus is_ slack, 
while on those at a distance it is under too 
great a tension. Like variations are found 
in the temperature of the workrooms. A 
difference of 20° or more causes serious 
trouble in the spinning processes. It will 
even be found that after a long hot spell, 
such as occurs nearly every summer, the pro 
duction of a spinning mill will drop materi 
ally, the causes being defective ventilation 
and moistening. 
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Fig. 1 shows an arrangement for air mois- 
tening and ventilation in which there is a 
central station for the whole mill. In the 
cellar of the mill a room is set off which, for 
30,000 spindles, is about 8 feet wide, 8 feet 
high and 19 feet long. This room must be 
water-tight in order to avoid unpleasant 
effects in the adjoining rooms. The water ts 
run into this room to a depth of 12 or 16 
inches. Arrangements are made for heating 
the water as well as the air space by two sets 
of pipes, one near the floor and another near 
the ceiling. Steam can be introduced into 
the room so as to dampen the air more rap- 

Each room that is to be ventilated, mois- 
tened and heated is provided with conduits 
separated at a distance of I0 to 16 feet. 

In new buildings these can be placed in the 
piers of the building. They lead to a main 
conduit, which in turn leads to the moisten- 
ing room. On the opposite side of each 
room are other conduits opening into the 
room near the ceiling and leading to the out- 
side air. 

The fresh air is forced into the moistening 
chamber and is saturated by contact with the 
water, also heated when necessary, then 
passes through the conduits to the various 
rooms, forcing out the dry air through the 
other system of conduits into the open. 
There being a large number of entrances and 
exits for the air, it is possible to obtain very 
close regulation of the moisture and tem- 
perature. In the carding and drawing room 
a temperature of 60° to 65° F. and a mois- 
ture of 50 to 55 per cent. have been found to 
cive,good results. If the fliers are run in a 
separate room it will be well to bring the 
moisture up to 60 or 65 per cent. A tem- 


when desired. 


perature of 70° to 75° F., and a humidity of 
65 to 70 per cent. are recommended for a 
spinning room. 

One of the advantages claimed for this 


arrangement is that it enables the overseer 
of each room to regulate the moisture and 
temperature to suit especial 


his require- 


ments. 


In winter it may be found necessary 
to have additional means provided for heat- 
Fig. I is a sectional plan of the floors 
showing the arrangement of 
the conduits and valves 


ing. 
and mill walls 
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REED MARKS. 





There are probably but few weavers who 
have not at some time been troubled with 
reed marks, and while the causes are varied 
and the remedies numerous, perhaps a few 
suggestions will be of use. 

On some grades of cotton goods which are 
bleached or filled these marks do not cause 
any trouble, but goods that are put up in the 
brown, or fancy cottons that are given a dry 
finish must be woven without showing marks 
of the reed, and it is sometimes a vexing 
problem to solve, because oftentimes what 
has brought results in one mill or one loom 
will not prove useful in another mill or on 
some other loom and on goods of a different 
construction. 

The different makes of looms will some- 
times require different treatment, and it very 
often happens that in changing from one 
grade of goods to another the loom has not 
been properly adjusted to meet the require- 
ments of the new class of work. It is also 
sometimes necessary to use a harness made 
of smaller or larger twine and a different 
size of eye, according to the class of goods. 

The shape of the harness cam also will 
have to be considered. For general pur- 
poses I should choose a cam with a continu- 
ous curve and a short dwell rather than one 
with a short quick tread and a long dwell. 
Fine goods are more apt to show reed 
marks than coarse goods and are more diffi- 
cult to handle because the finer the yarn the 
higher the sley must be in order to bring 
the threads of the warp closer together 
The closer they lie the better will the marks 
of the reed be covered, and this brings us to 
the cause of most of the trouble, which is, 
simply that the warp and filling do not lie 
close enough to hide the space left by the 
reed dents after the reed has left the fell of 
the cloth. Any unevenness that appears 
must be overcome by adjusting the different 
parts of the loom, so as to get the tension on 
all the warp threads as near equal as possible 
and keep them in their proper place. 

If we were weaving a piece of goods 84 by 
80, 28s warp and 45s filling we would have 
little trouble in covering reed marks, for we 
should have stock enough to keep every 
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thread where it belongs. If, however, we 
were weaving goods of the same sley and 
pick, but using say 50s warp and 60s filling, 
we might be “up against it.” In the first 
place I should prefer a harness cam with a 
short dwell, and should draw the warp on 4 
harness. In hanging the harness have the 
second shaft set about 1/4 inch higher than 
the first, and the fourth shaft about 1/4 inch 
higher than the third. Have the whip roll 
set about on a line with the breast beam and 
the centre of the open shed. Put the lease 
rods in with the back rod under the yarn in 
the second and fourth shafts, and the front 
rod: under the yarn in the first and third 
shafts. This will bring the strain about even. 
Set the harness level with the crank shaft 
just a little ahead of the front bottom centre, 
and start the pick a little late. This ordi- 
narily will give a smooth piece of cloth, but 
sometimes I have found it necessary to use 
a finer reed and draw one thread in a dent, 
and by using a finer reed the harness can be 
set later and enable one to avoid thin stripes 
when changing filling. 

[It is also advisable to set the top roll 
stands as far out as possible without having 
the reed cap strike the harness. It will some- 
times be found beneficial to use wire lease 
rods in place of wood, using No. 1 to No. 5 
wire. The cloth should be woven fairly tight. 

In weaving duck where the warp is drawn 
2 in a dent, and but two harnesses are used, 
the trouble is generally overcome by running 
warps as tight as the yarn and loom will 
stand, the whip roll well raised, and the har- 
ness cam starting as early as possible with- 
out making a bad selvage. On this class of 
soods a friction let off should be used. To 
sum up, the idea to be conveyed is to get an 
even tension on both sheds and on each warp 
thread when weaving low sleyed goods, and 
to get a good cover on the cloth when weav- 
ing heavy or high sleyed goods. 


MANDIGO 
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The finest mohair in the world comes from 
Asia Minor, the best qualities being grown 
in the provinces of Angora, Kastamuni, and 
Konia. The number of goats is estimated 
at 3,000,000. 


PICKER LAPS 


DEFECTS IN PICKER LAPS. 


BY TEMPLE BAR. 

There are a number of places in a cotton 
picker where the defect which causes thin 
places in laps may be located, but is found 
usually to consist of wrong setting of some 
of the working parts, wrong ratio of speed 
between some of the moving parts, need of 
repairs, or quite frequently carelessness in 
operation or cleaning, more especially in the 
cleaning of the flues which conduct the dust 
trom the pickers to the dust house. 

When a picker is making uneven laps and 
it cannot readily be seen what is wrong a 
very good plan is to begin at the feed and 
watch the passage of the cotton to the de- 
livery end of the machine making note of all 
the places at which the trouble might be 
found and examining those places carefully 
to see that everything is as it should be. In 
this way things are sometimes found that 
might otherwise be overlooked. 

Following this plan with a picker making 
thin places in laps the first thing to be looked 
into is the apron, which may be causing the 
trouble by slipping occasionally, or, as some- 
times happens by a fault in the construction 
of the picker, which gives the evener and 
feed rolls a greater surface speed than that 
at which the apron delivers the laps and so 
puts a roller draft at a point where none is 
needed. This stretching of the laps on the 
apron may cause thin places that will almost 
amount to holes after being run through the 
picker. That thin places are sometimes 
caused in this way I know from experience, 
having remedied the fault in two new pickers 
by making the gears that ran the aprons one 
tooth larger. 

The next point where bad places may be 
put in the lap is at the feed rolls by the 
plucking of the cotton from between the feed 
rolls by the beater. A number of things will 
cause this plucking, the most common being 
worn bearings at the ends of the rolls, but it 
is often caused by worn gears on the rolls or 
gears that are not properly constructed and 
which cause the rolls to run in a jerky man- 
ner. Another thing in connection with the 
feed rolls that is often overlooked is that the 
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bearing should be so planned that not only 
are the rolls directly in a vertical line with 
each other, but are set so that they will come 
together with the flutes of one roll bottom- 
ing in the spaces of the other when there is 
no cotton between them. If the rolls do not 
mesh in this way they will not have a firm 
grip on the cotton when medium or heavy 
laps are being run at the apron. 

A beater that has a worn bearing, or a dull 
blade, or blades that have been worn or bent 
so that they do not present a straight strik- 
ing edge to the cotton, may be responsible 
for bad places in the laps. If the beater is 
set too close to the feed rolls, with a heavy 
feed, the rolls will be jarred enough to make 
thin places in the laps by running unsteadily. 
\ beater that is set too far away from the 
feed rolls, or a beater that is running too 
slow, will make both thin and thick places in 
the laps. 

Any projection inside the picker, such as 
a high grid bar, or a screw between the beat- 
er and the cage may cause an uneven lap. 

If the surface of either of the cages has 
been damaged in any way by being jammed 
or broken, or if dirt or cotton collects in such 
a way as to prevent the free passage of the 
air through the meshes of the cages, bad 
places will occur in the laps at regular dis- 
frances apart. 

Wrong fan speeds and poor regulation of 
the air currents produced by them are usual- 
ly the chief causes of unevenness in laps and 
bad places in laps from this cause are hard 
to remedy except by experimenting until the 
right combination is found as there are many 
things which effect the air currents such as 
length and straightness of the flues, height 
and position of the dust house, etc. But there 
are some general rules that can be applied 
and will work out well under almost any con- 
ditions. 

The fan speed should always be great 
enough to produce an air current sufficiently 
strong to carry the small tufts or flakes of 
cotton in an almost straight line from the 
point where they are drawn from the beater 
path to the point where they strike the cages 
with little or no fluttering or whirling, and 
they should stay where they strike on the 
cage until taken off by the stripping rolls. 
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or the top of the picker they should be block- 
ed and the air drawn by the fans from the 
back of the picker and from underneath the 
beater. 

The dampers should be set so as to cause 
the cotton to be spread in an even sheet of 
uniform thickness on the cages, and I have 
always found it an advantage to regulate 
them so as to cause the cotton to strike high 
up on the top cage as this in no way affects 
the evenness of the laps and tends to prevent 
splitting at the cards. 

Usually the greater the fan speed, within 
reasonable limits, the smoother and more 
even the laps, but as one of the main objects 
of picking machinery is to clean the cotton, 
in increasing the fan speed the speed of the 
beater and the setting of the grid bars must 
be considered. 

The loosening of any part which is sup- 
posed to be fast to a moving shaft such as 
gears, the cages, or the stripping rolls, will 
cause thin places, but as they will extend 
across the lap they are readily noticed and 
fixed without causing much trouble. 

Most of the things I have mentioned 
would cause both thick and thin places, but 
I have omitted none of them because almost 
always when a thin place is found in a lap 
there is a corresponding thick place near it 
although the thick place may not be so 
noticeable as the thin one. 





DETERMINING THE PROPORTIONS OF 
COTTON AND WOOL IN MIXED 
FABRICS. 


Dr. Alfred Pinagel-of Aachen, Germany, 
gives in QOesterreich’s Wollen und Leinen 
[Industrie the following account of the 
method adopted by the Aachen Condition- 
ing House for determining the proportions 
of cotton and wool in mixed goods. 

A sample of the yarn or cloth weighing 
about 100 grains is soaked in ether, carbon 
disulphide, or other fat dissolving agent, in 
order to remove the fat and oil. It is then 
treated in a hot 2 per cent. solution of mu- 
riatic acid for 15 minutes to remove the 
finishing materials, after which it is washed 
in distilled water and dried in the condition- 


If there are any open places at the sides 
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After the absolute 
dry weight has been determined, the sam- 
ple is boiled 15 minutes in a 2 per cent. so- 
lution of caustic soda during which process 
water is added to make up for that evapor- 
ated by boiling. The cotton residue is rinsed 
first in water, then in a weak muriatic acid 
solution, and finally in distilled water. The 
ibsolute dry weight of the cotton is now 
determined by the method already given. 
The proportions of wool and cotton are 
based on the absolute dry weight. 
factors are to be taken into consideration; 
-otton loses about 3 1/2 per cent. by boil- 
in the caustic soda solution, while wool 
loses about 1 per cent. in the preliminary 
scouring. The normal amount of moisture 
in wool is 17 per cent.; in cotton 8 1/2 per 
cent. The following example illustrates the 


process: 


ing chamber at 230° F. 


Two 


ing 


A sample weighing 100 grains weighs 
95.59 grains after scouring and removal of 
finishing materials. After boiling in the 
caustic solution, the absolute dry weight is 
52.437 grains. The proportions of wool 


and cotton are calculated as follows: 
Cotton 52.437 gr. 
1.835 er. 


Cotton 
SIA% 


54.272 


moisture 


Cotton 
Wool and cotton 
Cotton 


Wor )] 
1% 
17% moisture 


Cotton 


Cotton 
Hence: 
Cotton 
Wool 
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This method has been subjected to careful 
tests with samples of known composition 
and the results show that it is entirely re- 
liable. An advantage of this method is that 
the proportions of wool and cotton can be 
determined in four or five hours, while the 
method heretoiore at the Aachen 
Conditioning House required two days. 


in use 


en RE 
THE LOOM BRAKE. 


BY MARATHON. 


The benefits derived by the use of this 
very important attachment to the loom are 
much greater than they are often considered 
to be, and like all other improvements the 
brake has had to fight its way against preju- 
dice and ignorance. It met with many fail- 
ures only to be proven a success and, like the 
stop motion, it will eventually triumph. In 
some mills the brake attachments have been 
placed on one or more looms, these looms 
very often being unsuitable on account oi 
oily friction, too fine a tooth on the counter 
picker and crank shaft. Under these condi- 
tions the results have not been satisfactory 
and the brake has had to bear the blame 
when the real trouble was not with the brake. 
While some mills are discarding the brake 
because they could not get good results, 
other mills are giving repeat orders for them. 

Given a fair trial the brake will do all that 
it is claimed to do, but to have success it is 
essential that conditions should be right. 
There should be a coarse tooth drive on the 
loom, good friction and a first-class center 
filling stop motion. Under these conditions 
the brake will stop the loom on the pick that 
breaks or runs out and will stop in such a 
position that there will be no loss of time or 
danger of making imperfect cloth or causing 


a mark. Consider for a moment what this 
means. f 


I know that there is an average of 
one minute between the time of starting a 
loom with a brake attachment and one with- 
out. One minute is too small to be worthy 
of consideration were it not that the filling 
is likely to break a good many times during 
the day and when the weaver is running two 
looms the filling is very apt to run out quite 
a number of 


times in the course of a dav. 
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The frequent loss of one minute means a loss 
ff four or five yards of cloth per day on 
40-pick work, and more or less in proportion 
to the number of picks. 

Then the effect of the brake on the waste 
question is worthy of consideration. As an 
illustration let us compare the loom without 
a brake and the loom with a brake attach- 
ment. On the former every time the filling 
breaks or runs out the weaver must go 
through the following movements: 1. Carry 
shuttle across from the box it is in to the box 
it came from; 2, uncouple head motion; 3, 
pull out reverse knob; 4, turn head gear; 5, 
put in shuttle; 6 and 7, pleace head gear and 
reverse gear in position; 8, let out take-up 
gear. Then after using all possible caution 
the weaver might start up the loom and still 
there is danger of making imperfect cloth or 

ausing a smash. And while all these move- 
ments are being made the weaver will prob- 
ably have forgotten to keep an eye on the 
‘ther loom, which may be making poor cloth 
and causing more waste. 

If the filling breaks or runs out on a loom 
that is equipped with a brake, all that is nec- 
essary is to release the brake, pull back the 
lay, put in the shuttle and the loom is all 
right again. The brake also affects the waste 
juestion in another way as on the no-brake 
loom the weaver is more likely to change the 
filling before it is quite ready, wasting ten or 
more picks of filling than on a brake loom. 

Now let us note how much more work can 
ye accomplished by the weaver when he has 
the brake to help him, how much easier the 
vork is done and how much more comfort 


there is in weaving with two looms. These 
are items worthy of consideration. The bet- 
ter the conditions are for the weavers the 


ore likely the mills are to get good weav- 
ers, and the mills that get the best weavers 
stand in good position to get the best 

sults all round. 

Another item of importance especially at 
this time when many mills are obliged to take 
in learners (and any one who knows anything 
about a weave room knows what a trouble 
they are for at least six months) is that it 
requires less experience to find the pick and 
start up the loom with the brake. The cost 









































of the brake is so small as not to be worth 
consideration and the same applies to keep- 
ing it in repair. 

It is reasonable to suppose that every 
addition to the loom means more parts to 
be kept in order and so more work for the 
fixer, yet a fixer can take care of as many 
looms with a brake attachment as without. 
If a loom without a brake requires fixing, 
the belt must be taken off nearly every time, 
but with the brake loom this is not neces- 
sary. Here is a saving in belting, for every 
time the belt is taken off it means a shorten- 
ing of its life. The loom can be made more 
secure by putting on the brake. Neither is 
the brake loom so dangerous to the fixer as 
the no-brake loom. 

Another point to be gained by the use of 
the brake loom may be illustrated as follows: 
Suppose we are weaving a 2/1 weave, how 
much quicker a weaver could detect a 
broken thread, a wrong draw or any other 
imperfection in the warp threads. This style 
of cloth can be woven 1/2 or filling flush 
without danger of making misspicks, but to 
weave this cloth on the no-brake loom we 
should lose more by getting misspicks than 
would be gained otherwise. There are vari- 
ous styles of cloth that it is better to weave 
face down, but this can be done to much 
better advantage on a loom with a brake 
than on one without, as on the latter the 
misspicks are difficult to see. 


ee 


Of the 5 1/2 million dollars’ worth of knit 
goods imported into the United States in the 
seven months ending July, 1907, nearly 5 
millions came from Germany. 


Fifty-one million square yards of cloth 
were imported into the United States in the 
sevcn months ending July, 1907, of which 
Great Britain furnished 42 millions, France 
3 million, Germany 2 million and Switzerland 
2 million. 


The exports of silk and silk products from 
China in 1906 were valued at $57,036,420, 
nearly a third of the value of all the exports 
from that country. The value of the silk 


exports from Japan for the same period was 
$78,977,600. 
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Questions and Answers 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any pertinent inquiry pertain- 
ing to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD RECORD. Questions should be 
stated as briefly and concisely as possible. Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, 
methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited, as well as any legitimate discussion on the views 
expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring ,not for publication, but as an 


evidence of good faith. 


For reply to questions that are not of general interest to readers of textile journals, such as those relating to the 
composition of yarns, analysis of fabrics, etc., we will charge the enquirer with the cost of the investigation. 


Wooden Bobbins. 





Editor Textile World Record: 
Are wooden bobbins used on mules and jacks? 


Joilet (890). 


Wooden bobbins are seldom used on cotton 
nules unless for waste spinning. Paper tubes of 
ye form or another are used and vary from the 
short 7/8-irch tube, which is used to give a firm 
yottom to the cops and facilitate the shuttling with 
s little waste as possible, to the 7 or 8-inch tube, 
which passes through the entire length of the cop 
ind is used extensively for hosiery yarn when it is 
put on the market in the form of cops. 

Bolster. 


———— 


Setting Doffer Rings. 


Editor Textile World Record: 

In setting finisher doffer rings which is the right 
vay, to set them equal distances from each other, 

to place them at varying distances from the 
entre to the ends? Glendyer (921). 

Doffer rings should be set equal distances apart 
from end to end of the doffer. If the rings do 
not carry equal quantities of stock the fault is in 
the card or perhaps the feed table. If using an 


u* 
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top ring next to it. I have a 48-inch card that 
has done good work on all wool, straight cotton, 
and wool shoddy and cotton mixed, sizes of yarn 
running from 1 to 7 runs. The finisher doffer has 
a 1 1/4-inch waste ring set at the edge of the cyl- 
inder wire; the bottom ring is 13/16 inch; top 
ring, 11/16 inch; making 30 carding rings and two 
waste rings on each doffer. On the 60-inch card 
I start the same as on the 48-inch card, setting 38 
carding rings and two waste rings on each dof- 
fer. If the card is true and in good working order, 
the fancy has a true surface, the cylinders clothed 
with the zood wire, and the feed is even. good re- 
sults will be obtained G. £. F, 


To lay out a gauge for setting doffer rings, use 
/ 


a hard wood straight edge, 1/2 inch thick. 3 inches 
wide, and long enough to reach across the card 
with the ends resting on the doffer stands or 
brackets, the boxes being removed while laying 
out the gauge. This board must be smooth and 
true every way and the ring doffer level and par- 
allel with the cylinder. Place the straight edge or 
ring gauge on top doffer stands, and shove close 
up to the cylinder. 

With tri-square and a knife draw a line from 
each end of the cylinder across the ring board 


b-lk 





Apperly feed and a creel the fault is likely to be 
‘aused by irregular roving from the breaker or 
on the finisher card. The rings should be set on 
the doffer, as shown in the illustration, starting at 
the right side facing the card with the waste ring 


first, next a bottom ring, then a top, and so on, 
until the waste ring is at the other end with the 





This gives the width of the cylinder on the ring 
board, which on a 48-inch card should be 49 
inches. Now draw another line 1/2 inch inside of 
the outside lines. This allows for the one 1/2- 
inch space on each end of a cylinder and brings 


the space down to 48 inches. From inside lines 


mark with tri-square 1 1/2-inch space on ring 


ee or 


st 


wees 
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at each end. This is for the waste ends 
\pperly feeders and is not too wide to 
Divide the 


into as 


insure pertect work remaining space 


between waste ends many spaces as there 


re rings on the doffers, not counting the two end 


ngs. We have now 24 spaces on the ring gauge 


4” . 
2 M0 wire 


lz waste end 





Beginning at right hand or stripper belt side where 
\ e end on top ring doffer should always be sit 
uated, measure off space for whatever width the 
tt ring will be Mark all the rings at the 
g hand, starting with left hand for top, as per 

é 1 etch 
10t believe in commencing in the middle 


the doffer to lay out the ring gauge, unless the 


rk is always to be of a lofty nature, where on 
f gs, the centre of the machine would 

u I v slightly heavie ends 

Anthony. 

The end of the outside ring should be either on 
vith the edge of the cylinder wire, or pro- 
ect slightly beyond it. In my travels around the 
intry I find doffer rings are set wrong in nine 
mills out of ten. After setting the bottom rings 
dire y opposite the space between the top rings 
n one-half of the doffer, the rings on the other 
from 1/8 to 3/16 of an inch, as 


course, causes uneven yarn. 
Each ring should be directly opposite the. corre- 
sponding space on the other doffer. Some card- 


use a plumb bob for setting the rings; the 


FIG, 


best wav, however, is to use a board about 12 


inches long and 4 inches wide with beveled edges. 
the 


as to bring these marks 


marks should be drawn across board. 


By placing the board so 
at the edges of the top ring the relative positions 
of the bottom ring can be detected at once by 
noting how 


be ard 


it corresponds with the lines on the 
I find that the rings can be adjusted with 
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this board much better than with a plumb bob 


Sam Driver. 
There is but one answer to this question: the 
rings must be set as near equal distances apart as 
Even roving can b 


A. B. Hi 


it is possible to get them. 
made in no other way. 
” 


210 wire 
/z waste end 


~ 






Beaming Colored Warps. 





Editor Textile World Record: 


In running colored work on beam warpers we 
have had considerable trouble on account of the 
beams runnirg rough. Before the beams are half 
filled the yarn is almost in an octagon shape. We 
have tried to remedy this by putting graphite 
on the cylinder and also by covering the cylinder 
with cloth, but without effect. Can you suggest a 
remedy for the trouble? Pawlet (912). 

I have never had a difficulty exactly like the one 
mentioned. There are a great many things that 
One is not enough 
When there is not 


would make the beams rough 
ends to hold the yarn in place 
enough 


yarn to fill the beam the weakest place 


gives way. I would suggest going over the whole 
machine to see if there are any set screws loose; 
if so tighten them up. The beams may be a little 
out of true, which would make them jump when 
they come to the place that is sprung, or the beam 
might be a little tight for the rolls, causing it to 
bind. Possibly a patch has been put on a roll or 
a pulley and when the machine is running at a 
good speed it would be thrown out of balance and 


jump or shake, the result being a bad beam. It is 


I. 


difficult to tell without seeing the beam just what 
is causing the trouble. 

We have had trouble with colored 
yarn, the yarn being harsh and not running so well 
as yarn in the grey. In 


sometimes 


such a we take a 
cloth or a soft pine stick that fits the work and 
soak it in paraffine wax, and allow it to come 
near enough to the work to put a little of the wax 


case 
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on the yarn, making it slide easily without jar. If 


a piece of cloth soaked in the wax is allowed to 
lie on the yarn just where it enters the different 
parts of the frame I think it would be better than 


graphite. Clayton. 





The trouble “Pawlet” is having is a comon one 
and has kept many a man at work to find the diffi- 
culty, and many who would not ask for advice are 
still in doubt as to the cause. It is much easier 
to tell what may cause the trouble than to give 
a remedy. 


may be found as follows: 


The cause is electricity and the relief 
Have the dyer put in a 
little more softener than he has been in the habit 
of doing, and then after the skeins are dyed have 
them washed fully twice as much as formerly. In 
the winding room there should be some system of 
vaporizing. If it is not possible to have a system 
installed, the floor around the winder should be 
kept wet by means of a sprinkler. In addition to 
this it would be well to run a copper wire the full 
length of the winder, so arranged that each end 
will come in contact with it as it leaves the skein. 
It would be better for the yarn to stay on the 
spools for several days, in a damp place if pos- 
sible, before winding. A free use of the sprinkler 

ile warping should make the trouble from elec- 
tricity disappear. 

Other things will cause beams to wind out of 
shape. The creel may not be set properly, or the 
centre of the V may not be exactly in the centre 
of the warper drum. This will cause an uneven 
strain on the yarn, which is first tight and then 
loose until the warper beam begins to wabble and 
If the arbor of the beam 


is bent out of the centre, or the weights are not 


gives the irregular beam. 


evenly balanced, the same result will follow. If 
there is no trouble with the white yarn, but only 
with colored, it is certain that the cause and 


remedy are those first given. Thomas Barr. 





There are many things that will cause irregular 
beams, not only on colored, but also on white 
work, but the principal causes are crooked or 
loose arbors in the section beam, and a worn shaft. 
If the shaft is worn in the box or the box caps are 
not tight it will throw the cylinder out of a true 
circle, which will result in a jumping beam, caus- 
ing the flat places to appear when the beam is 
about half full and increasing in size as the beam 
fills. Still another cause is in not having the beam 
evenly weighted at each end, or the proper amount 
of weight to hold it steady. Too much weight is 
a greater evil than too little. The custom of run- 
ning warpers at race horse speed, as is done in 


many places, will cause irregular beaming. When 
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all the parts are in good condition the foot speed 
of the section beam per minute will cause it to 
throw off the cylinder just enough to flatten the 
beam at one end or the other. When once started 
it will soon travel across the entire beam and can- 
not be stopped until a new beam is put on. If a 
beam is started a little loose at the beginning it 
will cause an octagon shaped beam. 
Clinton. 
sii tag cs ta 


Varnish for Harness Cord. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Can you give me directions for making varnis 


for harness cords? Morton (905). 


In our issues for May and June, 1906, we pul 


lished answers to this question. Herman Dornig 
in his “Praxis der Mechanischen” Weberei,” gives 
the following directions for varnishing harness 
It is very important that the jacquard harne 
cord be well varnished alter being hung, as th 
contributes to good work and increases the dur: 
bility of the cord, preventing it being affected by 
the weather. A good varnish for this purpose 


prepared as follows: 


13 parts linseed oil, heated, 
to which are added 

1 part ground letharge 

I part wax, 

I part ground copal 

These materials are boiled together for 40 min- 
utes and then left to cool when the solution is 
ready ior use. The cord after varnishing should 


be leit at least three days to dry 


— + at 


Breaking Strength of Yarn. 





Editor Textile World Record: 

What is the breaking strength of 120-yard 
lengths of 24s and 32s cotton warp yarn? What 
quality and grade of cotton is used by American 
mills for spinning these counts of yarn? fe 

30mbay (836). 


The breaking strength of one skein of 120 yards 
ring spun warp yarn (American scale) is: 


24s single 72 pounds 


PIER, sei sis ianiki¥wreieevsins enareecretete se a 
ME WIE Sas wc deacans viene 53 pounds 
No ier te- van Pa retoe oh I29 pounds 


Of course the breaking strength varies according 
to the character of the cotton from which the yarn 
is spun; also in the case of twisted yarn the break- 
ing strength depends on the amount of twist put 
into the yarn. 


In American mills the average quality and grade 


of cotton for the manufacture of the above counts 


uote ¢ 
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of yarn would be, for Texas or Upland cotton, 
from 7/8 of an inch to 1 inch staple, for counts 
from 24s to 25s; for 30s to 32s 1 inch staple Up- 
land, unless an extra good character is desired, in 
which case a little longer staple of Gulf cotton 
would be advisable. 

— ee 


Bleaching Skein Yarn. 


Editor Textile World Record: 
Is it possible to link up cotton skein yarn and 
leach and blue it while it is linked up? 
Orion (933). 


I have never seen yarn bleached in this way and 
do not see how the skeins could be linked together 
except by joining them with a cord, which would 
take time. Assuming they are tied in this 


way they could be put in the kier and boiled in the 


usual manner, then run through the washer and 
bleached. After bleaching they should be washed 
again and soured. The bluing could be done in 
the same way by running the yarn through the 
blue in the first two boxes of the washer and rins- 


the others. The bluing water must be at 


the boiling point 


ing in 


My method of bleaching skein yarn is to make 
} skeins, by 
skein around the others, and when immersing them 


1 bunch ol, say, dozen linking one 
in the bleaching liquor taking care that the skeins 
are loose enough to allow the chemic to penetrate 
the yarn thoroughly. After bleaching and souring 
[ put the yarn on sticks and run it through a blu- 
ing bath with a little soap as a softener. 


Roulstone. 


It is possible to link skein yarn and bleach and 
blue it and it is done in some yarn and thread 
bleacheries. The skeins are boiled out in a kier 


and then chained up on a yarn post by boys into 
a continuous chain. The bleaching process is sim 


ilar to that ordinarily used, except that the yarn 


+1 


is bleached twice; that is, the yarn is put through 
the entire process a second time. After the skeins 
have been soaped and blued they are run through 


a dumping 


This 


roller wound with rope and having compartments 


machine. machine has a loose 


or vats. The skeins are put into one vat and the 


motion of the rollers reversed; the skeins then run 


into the 


soaped 


other vat and by this means are completely 
and blued where they are drawn over each 
other 


to form the chain. This roller in the dump- 


ing machine is loose, but yet heavy enough to 

exert pressure on the uneven skeins when linked 

in chain form. The process is very similar to that 
bleaching cloth in the string. 

Most of the 


not 


mills with which I am familiar do 


use this process, but use the circulation sys- 
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tem instead with the skeins made up into heads 
during the chemicking. This method is in use at a 
Rhode Island plant that bleaches three thousand 
pounds a day. 

Tailfer illustrates a cheap and very good method 
for handling skein yarn, and where the production 
is not too large I do not know of a better method 


than that he recommends. Baumwolle. 
——_—§{_e—_—_—____ ——_ 


Dispute About Cotton. 


Editor Textile World Record: 


Some months ago we bought twenty-five bales 
of strict good middling cotton from an American 
firm of cotton buyers. We found when we began 
to open the bales that they were partly filled with 
caked and burnt cotton, pieces of rope, string and 
other trash, such as I am sending you by mail. I 
at once reported to the shipper, sending them 
samples and asking them to take it off my hands. 
They refused to take the cotton back, but asked 
us to sort it out, use what we could, and weigh 
up the rest, and they would adjust it. Having 
paid a sight draft for the cotton, there was noth- 
ing else for us to do. 

We used what we could of the best, weighed up 
the balance and sent in our account, but to our 
utter surprise and disgust they refused to pay. 

We have had much business with American 
firms, and have hitherto been honorably dealt 
with. What would you advise? 

A Canadian Manufacturer (942). 

Differences as to the quality of cotton delivered 
are constantly arising between factors and mills. 
They frequently lead to ill feeling, harsh words 
and sometimes law suits. In many, and, indeed, 
the not the factor or 
broker, who is as much deceived in the matter as 


the mill. 


most cases, fault is with 


Personal interviews and an the 


cotton is the most satisfactory way of arriving at 


inspection of 
a settlement. In this case, the distance is so great 
and the amount so small that perhaps this course 
We should “A Canadian 
lay to the stuff 
and have it 
spected by one or two impartial judges, 
fair sample of the bad lot with a certified 
ment of the factors, accompanied 
with the affidavits of the parties who have exam- 
ined it, and in his If they 
no satisfactory compromise can be 
made, there is nothing left but a suit at law 


is not feasible. advise 


Manufacturer” to one side poor 


that he cannot use, weigh it up in- 
send a 
state- 


the weight to 


put claim. 


refuse to 


pay it, and 


exmpatiempunigamaniaantioaions 

According to statistics issued by the gov- 
ernment of British India the total area de- 
voted to cotton for the season of 1906-7 was 
22,344,000 acres, an increase of more than 
a million acres over the previous season. 
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For Knitting [ill Machinery, Equipment and Supplies, see pages 236 to 253. 


Also Buyers’ Index. 


THE KNIT GOODS SITUATION. 





There has been practically no demand for 
knit underwear for immediate delivery from 
first hands during the past month. The 
stringency in the money market has had the 
effect of causing buyers to make every effort 
to reduce their stocks and manufacturers 
have, in turn, curtailed their production so 
that stocks are not being accumulated. In 
fact, stocks are somewhat lower than usual 
at this time of the year. Retailers were busy 
selling goods up to about the middle of No- 
vember, but according to reports from the 
jobbers, have been busy since then in can- 
Finan- 
cial heads have restricted buying and the fill- 
ing-in business has been of very small vol- 


celling orders and returning goods. 


ume. 

Mohawk 
valley have shown good judgment in either 
shutting down their plants entirely or run- 


Manufacturers throughout the 


ning three or four days a week. This has not 
only avoided making up stock which might 
have to be sold at a sacrifice, but has in a 
measure improved the labor conditions which 
have heretofore been a source of great an- 
noyance. 

The varn situation is interesting to spin- 
ners and there are those who look at it from 
both ways, judging from the fact that some 
of them are pursuing a hand to mouth policy 
in buying their supplies, while others have 
placed orders for about all they can use for 
1908. We understand that these orders have 
been placed about on a basis of I9c. for Ios 
carded and 26c. for combed yarn. 

One interesting event during the past 
month has been the reduction of the Gard- 
iner & Warring line of balbriggans from 

2.20 for shirts and $2.30 for drawers to an 
all round price of $2.10. We understand that 
these people were open to take orders for 
more than they had booked and made this 
cut in order to sell up their production. We 








cannot learn of any great volume of business 
having been placed at the new price, but it 
caused buyers to try for concessions from 
other manufacturers, who, however, acted in 
unison in declining to change their prices or 
accept cancellations. 

The muslin and nainsook combination suit 
has made its appearance for spring. The 
success of these fabrics in athletic shirts and 
drawers has led to the call for combination 
suits and our enterprising manufacturers 
have met it with some garments that‘are at 
least comfortable looking. 

Some of the smaller manufacturers of 
ladies’ cotton ribbed goods are showing 
signs of anxiety by sending out salesmen to 
solicit 1908 business in the face of the gen- 
eral understanding that these lines will not 
be opened until after the government report 
comes out. We understand that they are 
booking some orders, but all with a string 
attached, which means that all such business 
will have to be done over again. 

The past two weeks has witnessed quite a 
concerted action on the part of a number of 
the larger manufacturers to delay the general 
opening until after January Ist. This is a 
wise course, as the large buyers do not ap- 
pear to be in any mood to place orders at the 
present writing, although they usually aim 
to start their men on the road about January 
Ist to solicit new business. . 

We learn of one line of so-called standard 
fleeces having been opened last month. We 
refer to that of James Hover, Columbiaville, 
whose price is reported to be $3.50 cash for 
January and February delivery, or $3.75 with 
November first dating. Buyers will probably 
wait until some other lines are opened with 
which they can make comparisons before 
placing very many orders. 

Several lines of wool goods have been 
opened at last year’s prices and we believe 
some fairly good memorandum orders have 
been taken to be confirmed later when the 
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' 
buyers make their trip East in January or 


February. 
HOSIERY. 


\bout the only thing that appears to be in 
creat demand just at present 1s ladies’ fleeced 


hose 


at about the dollar mark and men’s cot- 
half hose at The 
recent drop in the price of cotton yarn has 
had the 
these classes of goods to light and they are 


. 1 1 
being pickea 
I 


We 


ton from 70 to 75 cents. 


effect of bringing some of both of 


up readily whenever shown. 


learn that some of the largest houses 


in the countrv are making efforts to cancel 
portions of their spring orders, but many 
manufacturers are refusing to accept these 


cancellations. This may mean that there will 
be some stocks thrown on the market later, 
as it is well known that there are always loop- 


holes 


they can get 


or those who wish to cance! by which 
out of taking the goods one way 
or another. 

for women 
are in good demand this fall by those who 


Fk mbroidered cashmere hose 


link they cannot get comfort in wearing 
1 


isles and gauzes in cold weather: never- 
light weight fabric 
this 


1an at the present time, and as for col- 


the call for the 


never been greater at time of: the 


ladies are wearing black and purple mix- 


eold and bronzes with cardinal, and 


One of 
a ribbed effect alter- 


blue and green shades in three tints. 
the 
nated With flat grounds 


novelties shown is 


Dressy men are wearing navy, grey, tan 
and novia lisles; and in fancies, ring stripes, 
Scotch plaids and vertical stripes; for even- 


ing occasions, white silk or lisles with fancy 
that 
a change to short legged hose 
The 
this length 
stocking is that it will be cool and comfort- 


There are indications next summer 
1 witness 
ladies, say, 18 to 20 inches long. 


argument used in support of 
able for summer wear. 

Wool and worsted lines for 1908 have been 
and while a 
little business has been done in the East, a 


open since about November 1 


fair volume has been booked among the 
Western jobbers. Careful examination of 
the qualities shown reveals the fact that 
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prices are about the same, as the opening 
prices for 1907. values in men’s 
merino half hose may be had at $1.02 1/2 to 


Good 


$1.05 and in men’s and women’s cashmere at 
$1.80 to $1.90. Heavy bundle goods will 
probably be priced about the same as last 
Inasmuch as nearly all the Western 
manufacturers who make this class of goods 


vear. 


have agreed to sell F. O. B. mill, and in some 
cases have shortened their terms 1 or 2 per 
cent., it practically means a slight advance. 
Heavy cotton and fleeced lines for fall have 
not as vet been opened in a general way, al- 
though one of the most important manufac- 
turers started the ball a rolling with some 
radical advances in prices. This, however, 


not 


does to influence the others and 


seem 
probably will not cause the general opening 
much before December roth to 15th. 


Oe 


THE MANUFACTURE OF BRAID IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





BY FERDINAND THUN 


(Continued from November.) 

Referring to Fig. go, it will be observed 
that switches are provided at every point at 
which the gears of the inner circle touch the 
gears of the outer circle. In fact, every one 
of the points lving approximately on the 
circle midway the two concentric 
Wherever in the 
normal running of the machine the move- 
ment of the 


toward the switch points, such switches are 


between 
gear circles is movable. 


four gears forming a line is 
what might be termed. active switches, con- 
trolled by the mechanism of the 
jacquard. To the right and left of each of 
these active 


pattern 


switches are arranged what 
might be termed blind or loose switches, as 
they not connected to the 


mechanism of the jacquard. At 


are pattern 
these last 
named switch points the movement of the 
gears, and consequently of the carriers, is 
away from the points, and the points of the 
switches are opened and closed by the car- 
riers themselves independent of any pattern 
controlling means. reason for 
providing movable points instead of fixed 
points at these places is the fact that the 
carrier courses can be made closer fitting, 


The only 
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and an easier working of the machine results 
from this construction. 

By referring to Fig. g1, it will be noticed 
that only every second switch has the wire 
connections to the jacquard mechanism. 
The active switches are of telescoping con- 
struction and consist of steel studs fastened 
to the bottom plate in the usual manner and 
forming the support of the diamond shaped 
piece of the top plate. This diamond shaped 
piece has two fixed points arranged in a 
This steel stud is hollow and has 
through its 


below the 


radial line. 


a steel tube inserted entire 


length and projecting bottom 


plate. Attached to the upper end of this 
tube by brazing is one of the movable points. 
he opposite point is brazed to another steel 
tube smaller than the first mentioned, which 
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fits snugly into the larger tube, and, being 
longer than the larger tube, it projects un- 
derneath it through the bottom plate. It is 
due to this construction that an independent 
movement can be given to each pair of 
active switches, as is required in the work 
ing of the machine. 


— 


\s the bi-circle machine consists really of 
two independent tracks for the carriers, 
each having an independent terminal, it fol- 
lows that one set of carriers can be run on 
the inner track exclusively, and form a braid, 
while another set of carriers can simultane- 
ously run on the other track and form a 
braid. This can only be done, however, by 
putting half the number of carriers on each 
course. The resulting braids would be dia- 
mond braids made with half the number of 
threads, lying over one under one, and 
could be made entirely separate if it were so 
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Whenever by 
quard operated switches the two independ- 


desired. means of the jac- 
ent tracks for the carriers are so connected 
that the carriers of the inner course are led 
over to the outer course, and vice versa, a 
pattern will result. If differently 
yarns are used on the carriers of the inner 


colored 


and outer courses, figured color effects will 
be produced. They will show, for instance, 
as white in black on the outer, and as black 
in white on the inner side of the resulting 
braid. 

We will now consider the principles which 
underlie the punching of the pattern cards 
of the jacquards to 
effects. 
ner track, in which case all the jacquard 


produce the above 


All the carriers may run on the in 


cards are blank, or they may all run on the 
outer track, in which case all the jacquard 
cards are perforated. In both cases the re 
sult will be an ordinary plain or diamond 
braid. A diamond braid can be made by 
substituting 6-horn terminals for the 5-horn 
gears ordinarily used. In this case the car 
riers are set on the machine in pairs, two al 
ways following each other. For this class of 
braids the jacquard is reduced to half speed 
by means of interchangeable bevel gears 
One or all of the carriers may be led from 
one track into the other at any point with 
out danger of interference or collision. 

These machines are generally so con- 
structed that for the main body of the braid 
the carriers run on the inner track and are 
led on to the outer track for producing pat- 
tern effects. This practice carries with it 
the advantage that the bulk of the work is 
done on the track of the smallest diameter, 
and that there is, consequently, somewhat 
less strain on the yarn than there would be 
on the larger outer track. Some manufac 
turers, however, prefer to use the outer 
track for the main body of the braid and 
switch the carriers on to the inner track for 
figured effects. The advantage of this prac- 
tice is that the loose figures which are some- 
times desired, Figs. 76, 78, 79, 83 and 8&4, ap- 
pear on the inside of the braid-former and 
that the braid comes out of the machine 
with the right side up. 


Either practice may be followed on the 


same machine, except that in one case there 
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will be a hole in the card to make the carrier 
pass from one course to the other, while in 
the other case a blank in the card will have 
the same effect. In other words, for 
tain pattern a string of cards may be used 
that has only a few perforations, and might 
be called the positive cards for producing 
this pattern by running the main body of the 
the inner track and producing 
effects on the outer track. A nega- 

of would have perforations 
other had blanks, and vice versa, 


a Cefr- 


carriers on 
figured 
cards 


tive set 


where the 
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braid on the outer track with the 
effects on the inner track. 


This again may be 


figured 


varied by reversing the 
of the jacquards to the switch 
levers, which can easily be done, as will be 
apparent by referring to Fig. 91. The pat- 
tern drafts, g2 and 93, are based on 
having the carriers for the body of the braid 
remain on the inner track, and the jacquard 
so adjusted that for unperforated cards the 
carriers remain on their course and that a 
perforation in the card means a correspond- 
ing movement of the switch. When all the 
cards are perforated for all the switches, it is 
clear that all the carriers must run on the 
outer track. 

Fig. 
an 8-line 


connection 


Figs. 


g2 shows strings of twelve cards for 


machine. 
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Fig. 93 is the same as the one illustrated 
at Fig. 86, and is repeated here because it 
affords a good example of a two-color effect. 
The carriers are set up on the inner course 
of a 12-line bi-circle machine in the alter- 
nate rotation of one black, one white. The 
pattern indicates that all the carriers 
throughout the entire braid run over the in- 
ner terminals. If we suppose that the face 
of the braid represents the inner side of the 
inner gear circle it follows that those car- 
riers whose threads are visible on the face 


and would produce the main body of the of the braid travel on the inner run, and 
Left JACQ URrA. inti ienprenon.. 
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FIG. 93. 


those carriers whose threads are covered up 
travel on the outer run. 

There are twice as,many switches govern- 
ing the course of the carriers as there are 
lines in the braid. Half of these switches 
point to the left, governing the carriers 
traveling from left to right, and operated by 
the left jacquard. The other half point to 
the right, governing the carriers traveling 
from right to left, and operated by the right 
jacquard. The first switch which the carrier 
passes coming from the terminal is No. 1, 
the second, No. etc. Space 13 on the 
right and left in this figure are provided for 
operating a differential speed take-up mo- 
tion, used in connection with some patterns, 
which will be described later. 

We will assume that the jacquard cards of 


2 
my» 
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uneven number control the carriers with 
black yarn, those of even numbers, the car- 
riers with white yarn. As above stated, all 
of the carriers travel over the inner ter- 
minals. Therefore, all the cards are blank 
at No. 12 on both the right and left jacquard. 
To produce the pattern twenty-two cards 
are required, as one unit of the design, or 
one repetition, as we shall hereafter call it, 
contains twenty-two picks. The distance 
from a to b covers one repetition of the de- 
sign, and it is only for this portion of the 
braid that we must make the cards. 

We will sub-divide this repetition into five 
parts, a to c, c to d, d toe, e to f, f to b. 

Portion a to c, cards 1 to 4. Here we 
have black on the face and white on the re- 
verse side of the braid over the entire width 
for two carriers coming from the left and 
two carriers coming from the right. As the 
uneven cards control the black carriers, and 
all of them are to remain on the surface, 
these uneven cards are blank, and the even 
cards are perforated, because the white car- 
riers are to remain on the reverse side of the 
braid. 

Portion c to d, cards 5 to 8. Here we 
have black on each side for three lines and 
white in the centre for six lines. Reference 
to the holes in the cards on the diagram will 
show how the white figure is produced in 
the centre. 

Portion d to e, cards 9 to 12. Here we 
have starting from the left, three lines black, 
two lines white, two lines black, two lines 
white, three lines black. 

Portion e to f, cards 13 to 16. 


Starting 
again from the left we have seven lines 
black, two lines white, three lines black. 

Portion f to b, cards 17 to 22. Starting 
from the left we have nine lines white and 
three lines black. 

The above five portions of the braid com- 
prise the entire repetition. 

A string of twenty-two cards is thus pro- 
vided for both the right and left jacquards, 
and these twenty-two cards are laced to- 
gether to form an endless belt. 

3y following the above explanations care- 
fully the reader will have no difficulty in 
familiarizing himself with the working prin- 
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ciples of the bi-circle machines, and the 
manner in which the cards for a desired pat- 
tern are punched. The following directions 
will always be found useful in designing or 
laying out the cards for a braid with two 
color effects, Distribute the contrasting 
colors on the carriers alternately in regular 
rotation, then assign the cards with even 
numbers to one color and the cards with un- 
even numbers to the other color. Wherever 
it is desired to have the colors in the braid 
mixed, the cards should be left»blank. At 
whichever place one of the colors alone is to 
appear on the surface, the other color show- 
ing on the reverse side of the braid, the 
cards assigned to the color which is to dis- 
appear and show on the reverse side of the 
braid should be provided with a perforation. 

These directions will not only be found 
useful in analyzing braid patterns and laying 
out the cards to reproduce them, but, in a 
similar manner new designs can be origi- 
nated on paper, as the pattern appearing on 
the braid is practically a projection of the 
holes punched in the cards. 


(To be continued.) 
———*_ 


THE NEW HILSCHER FULL FASHIONED 
HOSIERY KNITTER. 


A new Cotton hosiery machine for full 
fashioned goods, perfected and patented by 
G. Hilscher, of Chemnitz, Germany, is being 
introduced into this country by the American 
agent, Max Nydegger, 260 West Broadway, 
New York City. Before describing this 
machine we will refer briefly to the ordinary 
process of knitting hosiery. 

At least two different knitting machines 
are generally used to complete the web of 
the stocking; three machines are required 
for a half hose as the rib top is made on a 
different frame. The first machine produces 
only the leg part with the two heel parts at- 
tached to it. The other knits the foot on to 
the leg. A transferring operation is neces- 
sary to place the leg on the second machine. 
Not only the open stitches of the middle part 
oi the foot have to be run on to a transfer 
bar, but also the selvage of the two heel 
caps. Several courses have to be raveled, 
causing waste. These selvages have a tend- 
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ency to curl and before passing the heels on 
the transfer points, the operator has to use 
a special steel rod with a stub point, which 
is passed along the selvage border to take 
out the curl. The leg having been placed on 
the transfer bar, running it on to the 
knitting machine needles is performed by 


the knitter. This requires a great deal of 
care. Every drop stitch must be picked up 
caretully, to prevent imperfections. The 


stocking passes from the knitting machine 
to the operator on the looping machine. 
She closes the toe and stitches the open ends 
of the heel caps together on a regular looper 
or linking machine. 

The next operation is seaming up the sel- 
vages to make a tube of the flat fabric. The 
curly edges are introduced in a special guide 
of the seamer and stitched together. The 
seam cannot be run all the way through as 
he looping of the heel causes an interrup- 


tion. The operator is thus obliged to pass 
the selvages twice through the guide and to 
draw in and cut the threads at four different 
places. Running the leg on the transfer bar 
requires clever and experienced hands and 


the looping operation is slow and expensive 
The frequent stopping of the knitting ma- 


chines for casting off the half finished piece 


and running on the leg on the footer are 
other factors reducing the production, tak- 
ing up time and consuming power. 

[t has therefore been the aim of the ma- 
hinery builder to find a way of knitting the 
hose on one machine without interruption 
and to improve at the same time the shape 
and fitting of the heel. The Hilscher factory 
has been very successful in solving this 
problem as is shown in the accompanying 
illustrations of hose and half hose produced 
on the new high speed wedge heel hosiery 
frame, as it is called. 

It will be noticed that the shape of the 
heel has been changed and has some resem- 
blance to the heel produced on the circular 
automatic knitter. What the latter is lack 
ing in fullness has been supplied on the full! 
fashioned article in a very ingenious way. 
The sinkers in the middle of the section are 
thrown out of action and only the two out- 
side sinkers are operating with two yarn 
carriers. They work on to the leg heel caps 
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in idling one sinker and needle after the ordinary Cotton machine and the other with 


other and bringing them into action again. the Hilscher improved machine. 
After the heel halves are completed, all sink- MILL A. 
: d : ee : : hice , ~ ieeane =n 

ers go into action again, the heel thread Ladies Hose Dept. ; C apacity 600 dozen per week 

. ‘ ‘ on Mill Equipment, Knitting Room. 
guides are put out of action. Then the yarn 8 leggers of 18 sections each. 
guide that was knitting the leg will complete 3 footers of 18 sections each. 
its work to the toe. Total 11 knitting machines costing about — $33,800 : 
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MADE ON THE HILSCHER HOSIERY KNITTER. 


The operations of knitting several courses Operators required 
over the slack course on the ordinary ma 11 knitters averaging $20 each per week 


hi Foie oaillieeaal ; oe E 3 transfer girls averaging $3 each per week 
chine and of raveling by the transfer girl and — ffalf Hose Dept. Capacity 900 dozen per week ' 
on the lo per (heel caps) are dispensed with Mill Equipment, Knitting Room. = 4 


4 leggers of 24 sections each. 

3 footers of 24 sections each 

illustrates the saving made by the new ma- 

otal 7 knitting machines costing about $22,3 


on the Hilscher machine. Mr. Nvdegger 


chine by giving details of the cost of pro- 





duction in two mills, one equipped with the Operators required 
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7 knitters averag ng $20 each per week. 
5 transfer girls averaging $8 per week. 


MILL B 


Ladies’ Hose Dept. Capacity 600 dozen per week. 
Mill Equipment, Knitting Room. 


10 machines, 18 sections each, costing about $40,400 


Operators required : 
10 knitters averaging $20 per week. 
No transfer girls needed. 


Half Hose Dept. Capacity 900 dozen per week. 
Mill Equipment, Knitting Room. 


5 machines, 24 sections each, costing about $22,700 


Operators required : 


5 knitters averaging $20 each per week. 

rhe transferring of rib tops for half hose is not taken 
into consideration as this operation is the same in each 
Mill. 


SAVING IN MILL B. 


In the Ladies’ Hose Department : 

20 wages of one knitter. 

24 wages of three transfer girls. 

18, or 3 cents on each dozen on the looping. 
g, or 1} cents on each dozen on the seaming. 
12 in ravelings or waste. 


hh 


wy 


s 


$83 per week. 


In the Half Hose Department: 
$40 wages of two knitters. 
$40 wages of five transfer girls. 
$27, or 3 cents per dozen on the looping. 


il | 
$13.60, or 15 cents per dozen on the seaming. 
$16 on ravelings or waste. 


$136.50 per week. 


Total $219.50 per week. 


Mill A is a full fashioned hosiery mill with 
output of 600 dozen ladies’ hose 
and half This mill is 
equipped with the regular Cotton machines. 
Mill B is equipped with the new Hilscher 
machines. The production of both mills is 
exactly the same. 


a weekly 


QOO dozen hose. 


\ saving of $11,000 a year is certainly 


W 


rth considering as the extra investment 
amounts to only $7,000. The cost of several 
loopers and seamers would still have to be 
deducted as Mill B will require less finishing 
machines than Mill A. 

There is a saving of power compared with 
Mill A, 
The reduced cost of mending defective work 
is another important item claimed in favor 
of the Hilscher machine. It is also stated 
that the advantage claimed by Mill B is stiil 
greater on fancy goods, striped hose, lace 


amounting to about 15 per cent. 
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work, Scotch plaids, or any other combina- 
tion such as plaiting effects, etc. 

Mr. confident that the 
Hilscher machine will prove especially valu- 
able where space is limited, help difficult to 
obtain and keep at work and where the man- 


Nydegger is 





MADE ON THE HILSCHER HOSIERY KNITTER. 


agement wants to rum a plant on the most 
economical basis. It is claimed that the 
German manufacturers have taken advan- 
tage of this new system of making hosiery 
and were able to produce an article within 
the price limits, which could not be dupli- 
cated on the regular Cotton machines. It is 
claimed that the new heel fits the foot better 
than any other heel hitherto produced on 
full fashioned or circular hosiery machines. 
cintnreiiiaanilpiiniiiiimmaustine 

The Philippine Islands sold to the United 
States 34 thousand tons of hemp in the first 
seven months of 1907, representing over 
6 1/2 millions of dollars. 





SIZES OF UNDERWEAR. 


BY C. O. TERWILLIGER, 
Supt Underwear Dept., Lebanon Mill Co,, Pawtuc ket, R. I. 


That the present standard of sizing under 
wear is admitted by manufacturer, jobber, 
retailer and consumer to be wrong, from 
time to time some one has attemnted to 
bring about a change for the better, bui 
because of the stupendous undertaking and 
lack of harmony among the manufacturers, 
While without doubt 
there are some standards that are nearl\ 


the project has failed. 


right, these constitute a small minority. 
Lately manufacturers and jobbers have been 
holding joint meetings for the purpose of 
certain trade evils 


eliminating existing 


\mong the many subjects discussed, the 
proposition to adopt a standard of sizing 
was brought up. A committee was ap 
pointed to submit a schedule of sizes. After 
due deliberation and much work, the com- 
mittee compiled a list of sizes which were 
considered ridiculous in many respects by 
most manufacturers. After much contro 
versy, a new standard was submitted which 
from what we can learn is meeting with the 
same fate as the first. 

It is the purpose of this article to get at 
the facts and submit a standard for men’s 
flat toods based on the actual measurement 
of many thousands of men. The data given 
has been compiled after much effort and no 
little expense with the hope that it will meet 
with favor because it covers the measure- 
ment of so many men in all parts of the 
country. 

When raw material was cheap and the 
supply of underwear seemed to exceed the 
manufacturers, selling agents, etc., 


If A’s product sells 


demand, 
demanded more weight. 
at $1.00 and weighs 8 pounds, then B must 
make his goods weigh 8 1/2 pounds to get 
the business. The capacity of the knitting 
machine to make a heavier fabric was lim- 
ited, so the manufacturer would lengthen the 
shirt. Still there was the cry for more 
weight. Next the sleeves were made longer. 
The inseam of the drawer was lengthened, 
then the front and back rise was made ab- 
normally long, until finally the consumers 
began to wonder if manufacturers were ca- 
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tering to ordinary human beings or a race 
of giants. 

these conditions continued for som 
time. J inally the farmer woke up from his 
dream, he country was growing, prosper- 
ity at hand. the :nillennium was just ap 
pearing on the horizon. Now A’s goods 
sold at $1.10 and weighed 7 pounds. Jb 
wanted the business, so he sold at $1.00 and 
made the goods weigh 6 1/2 pounds. This 
process of eliminating weight went on until 
smallet 
The consumer then began to think that the 
manufacturer had been mistaken about that 


Iuture race, 


the goods were made smaller and 


It was pigmies who were com- 
ing and not giants. 

The poor, long suffering public. If it was 
style to have sleeves so long they must be 
rolled back the length of the cuff; that must 
be all right. 
be rolled up 


was a good thing too. It was something 


Even the drawer anklets could 
The long front and back ris 


new, a combination vest and drawers. If 
one did not like this combination drawer, he 
could let it slip down in his trousers where 
it would give extra warmth in winter, and 
in summer—well, it would be all right any- 
Way. 

But now the change came. A man who 
used to wear a 40 shirt and 36 drawer sud 
denly found he must use a shoe horn to put 
them on. He remembered, though, some 
advertisement he had seen, about 
fitting garments” 


“perfect 
and as they all looked 
tight fitting, these must be up to date. Then 
the change from wearing the cuff and ank 
lets rolled up was a good one, too. Cer 
tainly, the manufacturers were making much 


needed changes. Finally he found thes: 


1 


sizes too small and concluded a size larger 
was what he needed. So it goes, the sizes 
being regulated by the cost of raw material 
and labor. 

No one dislikes and at the same time is 
more responsible for the present condition 
of affairs than the manufacturer. Yet every- 
one who contributes to the distribution of 
the mill's product has been in a measure re- 
sponsible. We do not need to point out 
how, when or where. 

Below are three lists of sizes of flat goods, 


g 
\, B and C. A and B are from prominent 





nee 


ne. 





lls. C is taken from Cyclopedia of Tex- 
Work, Vol. V, published by a Chicago 
ical society, the preface stating that the 
S is compiled by “a corps of textile ex 
Ss am eading manutacturers 
\ Shirt 
S 30 32 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 5 
W 17 15 19 2 23 22 23 24 25 
Le 29 29 31 32 32 33 33 33 
S 21 21 2 22 23 23 24 24 24 
Arm Hole 8 8 8 8 oe a2 ¢ 6-6 
Neck 17 I 15 18 18 18 I9 Ig I9 
Drawe! 
W ais 4 ( 5 4¢ 42 44 40 45 5° 
s 3I 31 32 32 32 32 33 33 33 
t Kise 14 14 14 I§ 15 Is 16 10 160 16 10 
Back Rise 16 16 16 I 7 J 18 18 18 18 18 
Seat 2 4 24 » 30 35 35 38 38 38 
2 34 30 33 4 2 44 40 48 So 
W } 17 15 19 20 21 22 23 24 2§ 
Lenet as an 3 2 33 33 34 34 34 
S Ig 19 2 2 t Si 22 29.22 
k 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 
Drawe 
W aist 2 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 S50 
Insea 31 31 31 x) eS 31 32 32 32 32 
I s 1313 14 14 1§ 15 16 16 16 16 16 
Back s 16 15 160 16 1 17 18 18 18 18 18 
Seat 30 30 32 32 34 34 36 36 38 35 38 
> 2 3 30 35 { 412 44 40 5° 
Wi 17 18 I9 2 21 22 23 24 25 
Lengt 29 O 32 33 4 35 
Sle 17 18 I9 2 or 22 33 
Draw 
W aist 36 38 40 12 44 460 48 5 
Inseam 25 29 29 29 30 30 30 31 
Front Rise 416 185 16 16 16 1617 
Back Rise 
seat 
HH standards, two of which 
esume ha be ncluded in a list to 
e the third (( eraged by the third 
Lv) oat 
1Z 4 30 38 40 2 44 16 48 5¢ 
Slee 5 25 >6 20 6260: 2600«©620: 25«O25 
lrousers 
Waist 36 33 4 12 44 $6 48 50 
Inseam 31 33 [ 22 Se) “Se ae. ae ae 31 
Front Ris Ir ft 12 12 13 135 14 145 15 154 16 
Back s 14 1 rg rsi 16 ré 17 174 18 18 19 
Seat 30 3 { 11 1344 15 46 46 48 5° 
| .1 ] “ ~ - 
1 116 St arked D represents the average 
easurement several thousand men. The 
ition was obtained from retailers: of 
rea made clothing, merchant tailors and 
rom one large New York custom made 
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of 
these 


Klee & Co. 
Place and 4th Street. \s 
ments were taken from nearly every part of 
the the 
List D is only the clothing meas 


clothing house, Lafayette 


measure 
country, must represent a fai. 
average. 
urements and from these we must not only 
make allowances for the fact that clothing is 
the but 
the characteristic 
knitted fabrics. 


worn over underwear, must also 


allow for elasticity ofl 


\s the inseam measure of trousers is from 


2 inch from 
we take away 2 
inches, bringing the bottom of the anklet at 
the 


the 
the 


crotch to a point about 1 


ground, may safely 


ankle bone. The average man will not 
care to have his drawers come above the top 


yf his trousers, 


sO we can take out one inch 
trom the front rise and 2 inches from the 
back rise, the extra inch from the back al 
lowing for the “give” of the knit cloth Re 
terring to the coat measurement we can 
take away 3 inches from the length of the 


sleeve, since the bottom of cuff should not 


come below the prominent wrist bone. 
\fter making these changes, we have the 
following list: 
(E) Shirt 
Size 34 36 «38 40 «442 44 46 48 50 
W idth 17 18 I9 20 122 23 24 25 
Sleeve 22 325 23 234 «23:92 2% 22 22 
Drawer 
Waist 30 32 34 36 «238 40 «42 44 «46 48 50 
[Inseam 29 30 31 31 31 30 30 30 29.29 629 
Front Rise 10 105 11 rr} 12 124 13 13h 14 «144 15 
Back Rise 12 12} 13 134 14 144 15 154 16 16} 17 
Seat 34 36 38 39 «8441 42 «443.44 44 46 48 


‘rom the seat measurement we 


deduct 2 


may safely 


inches, as clothing being a woven 


fabric is not elastic and must necessarily be 
made larger to provide for any bending 
movement of the body 

List E makes no allowance for the charac- 


teristics of an elastic fabric. 
| or we 
(F) of the list com- 


piled and submitted by the last committee. 


purpose of comparison enclose 


list which is a as 


COpy 


There is evidently a great difference of opin 


10n 


as to what the sizes should be. 


(F) Shirt 
Size 30 32 34 36 38 40 42 44 46 48 
Width 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 
Length 30 31 32 32 32 33 33 
Sleeve 22 22-22 22 32:22 22 
Neck 16 16 17 17 18 19 19 
Arm Hole 16 16 16 17 & 19 20 





Drawer 


Waist 32 34 30 38 40 42 44 46 
Inseam 2 30.30 3 38 35 Ef 
Front Rise 313.13 14 14 14 15 15 

7 17 18 I9 Ig 20 20 21 
36 37 38 40 42 44 46 48 


Back Rise 
Seat 


Since manufacturers attempt to fit the av- 
rage man perfectly, we feel it safe to accept 
ist E as a standard where the stretch is not 
msidered. It is obvious that if the cloth is 
so cut as to fit these average standards with- 

stretching sufficiently in width to change 
he ength, we will have considerable leewa\ 
to fit men who fall above and below the 


1 


tandard. It is this point which makes 


4 


knitted fabrics most suitable for undergar- 
nents. The last report of the committee 
es not give measurements for the width ol 


the cuff and anklet. These are very import 


nt since they determine the smaller dimen 

3 ° c ] ] . 4 ene 

of the sleeves and drawet1 

legs. The sleeve is cut tapering, the width 
the armhole determining the larger end, 

nd the cuff the smaller. In the same man 

ner one-quarter the width of the seat less 


me-half the width of the gusset is the widest 
part of the leg, and the anklet the smallest 

If four inches is put in for the largest part 

the cuff as it meets the cloth proper, and 
for the anklet, the average mat 
Then accepting the com 
ttee measurements of the arm hole, we can 


in our final list marked (G). 


( Shirt 
1 Zé 34 3o 3S 4 42 14 40 
Vidth I 6.9 2o-2¢ 22 23. 28 
ngth 3 Sz 3S «93°-.33...33° 33 
Sleeve ? y 23 30 3% 45 42-22 
Neck Around 16 i161 7 1% t9 19 ‘89 T9 
Arm Hole 6 26 246 ws 8s 86020 «263 


(2) Cuff Width } 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 


LJ/rawel 
Waist 30 32 34 30 38 40 42 44 40 45 50 
Inseam >9 30 31 3I 21 2 20 32 29 29 29 
Front Rise IO I Ir It 2 125 12 ©3935 14 145 15 
Back Rise 12 12h 13 135 14 «tad 15 154.16 164 17 
Seat 34 360 «38 39: «41 42 «3443-44 «44:46 «48 
(2)AnkletWidth 5 5 ae 2 — c c 


The length is taken from committee's 
schedule and which we think is correct. 

The width of cuff is at'the seam. The rib 
itself will probably be 1/2 to 1 inch narrower 


according to the gauge and weight. All 


gaug 
measurements are based on the natural “lav 


out” of the fabric 
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When goods are “boarded,” they should 


not be stretched. 


Sleeve measurements allow for cutting in 


one inch on the shoulder. 


lf manufacturers of men’s flat goods will 
so make their garments that they will con 


lout stretching, we 


form to these sizes wit 


will have as nearly perfect fitting underwear 


as 1S pe yssible 


From this standard the rib 


] | 
goods may | 


ve cut with the customary allow 


ances for the extra elasticity of this fabric 

The above measurements niust not be 
obtained by “boarding” to size, for we all 
know that boarded goods mav be made t 


ht the standard and still be cut quite differ 
ently Unless the cloth is put into the gar 
ment, the evil wili show after the first wash 

lhe writer ful realizes that 
lar irom right in the opinion of many manu 
facturers and distributers, vet he hopes that 
instead of making a hasty conclusi 
ers will carefully consider his suggestions 


ae 


The Cooper-Otis Suit. 
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\ rig ly brought 1902. h gs bh 
¢ exan ] e been h 1 me é | 
‘ natet es ' the invent 
Dat H \\ [. Barratt 1 Park & El 
tar } ] ‘fT v4 Mr ( 
+9 1 } | yected k 
1 vy the ise to a ] het irt 
— - a ooo — 
Tinted Cotton Weste. 
Editor Textile World Record: 
Enclosed is a sample of finis! 1 
bluish tinge Can vou explain how 
ets the tinge and what mill 11 
? | soe 
hese tr yc ( mn tha ] 
tton r filling bv tl ip bined: as ' 1 
¢ done in fh ] g inal ing Wh 
ble h 1 the iw st k b ) te 
ton is doubls ded. that e b ( I oO 
after bleaching lhe ttor generally irde 
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yrass shell. This shell with the cotton rolled on 
it is put into a kier and boiled over night with a 
soda lye and washed in the morning, when the 
shell and the cotton are taken out and the laps 
é ( [hese laps are similar to skeins of 
irt nly much larger. After the lap is made the 
ng is done just as skein yarn would be 


soaped and blued, ex- 


ted and ed by hanging on a peg or arms im 
dryer h d by hot air 
In 1904 I visited one of the largest New Eng 
lls and they did all their bleaching for fill- 
y 1 Another New England mill 
so bleached for filling in the raw stock using 
K] Weld chines Still another mill 
bleaches cotto: strips in continuous machines on 
Sarg : 1 washer system 
Baumwolle. 
sais ie laa 


KNITTING PATENTS. 
HOSIERY. Seamless. 862,575. Mett- 
ler, East Millstone, N. J., assignor to Inter- 
woven Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. J. 


John W. 


KNITTING MACHINE. 864,115. Louis N. D. 
Williams, Ogontz, and Harry Swinglehurst, 
Philadelphia, Pa., assignors to Scott & 
Williams, Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNITTING MACHINE. Wire Fabric. 863, 
482. Ira J. Young, St. Louis, Mo. 


KNITTED FABRIC and Mode of 
868,822 Harry Swinglehurst, Philadelphia, 
Pa., assignor to Robert W. Scott, Leeds Point, 
N. J., and Louis N. D. Williams, Ogontz, Pa. 

KNITTED FABRIC Rib. 869,986. Robert W. 


Making Same 


Scott, Leeds Point, N. J., assignor of one-half 
to Louis N. D. Williams, Ogontz, Pa. 
KNITTING MACHINES Needle-bed for 


Straight-Frame and Circular. 871,095. Her 


mann A. Klemm, New York, N. Y., assignor 
of one-half to James D. Leys, Yonkers, N. Y. 

KNITTING MACHINE Warp. 870,170. Henry 
Hill, Nottingham, England 


SO 


KNITTING MILL NEWS. 


New Mills. 


Canada, Ontario, Carleton Place. The Water- 
loo Knitting Company, operating a plant at 
Waterloo, Quebec, has been granted a charte1 


vith a capital stock of $250,000. A manufacturing 


plant is being equipped here with 8 sets of cards 
and knitting machinery for the manufacture of 
men’s underwear, shirts and sweaters. It is ex- 


pected that manufacturing will begin in January. 
Donald Fraser & Son (Montreal) will be selling 
agents for the new company. The election of of- 
ficers is to be held shortly. 

*Tllinois, 
the Schwartz 


Chicago. It is stated that members of 
Knitting Co., which was declared 


bankrupt in September and the plant sold, bought 
i has 


in most of the machinery and fixtures and 
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started up a 
Boulevard. 

engaged. 
company 
his name. 


new plant at 324 West Washington 
Practically the same men have been 
Robert Lowy has financed the new 
and temporarily it is being run under 


*Kentucky, Paducah. The Wisdom Hosiery 
Mills have been incorporated with capital stock of 
$150,000 to take over the plant formerly operated 
by the Dixie Mills Co., which went into the hands 
of a receiver last month. The plant was sold last 
week at auction to F, P. Toof, who it appears was 
acting for the promoters of the new company. It 
is understood that the plant will be enlarged im 
mediately and preparations made for starting up 
at once. F. L. Chipman, New York; W. B. Davis 
secretary and treasurer of the Davis Hosiery 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Geo. C. Wallace; and 
R. B. Phillips, president of the Dixie Mills Co. are 
the incorporators. F. L. Chipman will be presi- 
dent of the new concern 
*Massackusetts, Ipswich. Harry B. Brown, until 
recently agent of the Ipswich Mill, is promoting a 
new industry for the manufacture of hosiery which 
will give employment to about 80 hands. 


*Massachusetts, South Hingham. The Hing 
ham Knitting Company, reported incorporated 
with capital stock of $12,000, is operating 10 knit 
ting machines, 3 loopers, 2 ribbers and 1 welte- 
by electric power. Men’s half hose, ladies’ hosier; 
and special made from combed Egyptian 
yarns are manufactured. The product is dyed at 
the plant. Geo. Price is pres. and Wm. Coppin, 

Fifteen hands are employed. 


nes 


treas. 


*New Hampshire, Laconia. Manufacturing will 
commence about December 1 in the plant of the 
Lake City Hosiery Company, which is being 
started by W. S. Lowe. Men’s, ladies’ and in- 
fants’ mercerized hosiery will be manufactured. 
Gas power will be used and the product will be 
sold direct. 


“New Hampshire, West Rumney. A plant for 
the manufacture of men’s socks is being started 
by A. W. Stone. At present a building is being 
erected, and when completed 8 knitting machines 
will be installed, also a complete piece dyeing 
plant. About 15 people: will be given employ- 
ment. The production will be sold through Bacon 
& Co., 90-92 Franklin St., New York City. 


New York, Amsterdam. After Dec. 1, the 
property known as the Liddle Knitting Mill, now 
operated as a branch plant by Van Brocklin & 
Stover Co., will be taken over by a new company 
being formed at the present time. The name of 
the new company has not been definitely decided 
upon, but it is known that John K. Stewart of 
John K. Stewart & Sons, underwear manufactur- 
ers, and postmaster Thos. Liddle, will be at the 
head of the new organization. The Van Brocklin 
& Stover Co. is considering another location for 
a branch mill. 


New York, Norwich. The Norwich Knitting 
Company. which was incorporated in July with a 
capital stock of $25,000, is running in full. 4 sets 
of cards and 20 knitting machines are operated on 
underwear. N. E. Farrell, David Farrell and Fred 
H. O’Hara of Norwich are the proprietors 
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New York, Clinton. It is 
Lewis Knitting Co., 


reported that the 
operating plants at Sauquoit, 
New Hartford and Earlville, has secured contro! 
of the Clinton Knitting Co. of this place. The 
concern was started in January by local men. The 
plant is closed at the present time, but it is under 

that machinery equipment will be installed 
to double the output. Ladd J. Lewis, Sauquoit, 
N. ¥., is the head of the Lewis Knitting Co. 


York, Perry. The Tempest Knit 

y has started operations. This 

incorporated in March with a capital 
Since that time, a new building 

and equipped with 


1 


j 
stood 


ting 
ss 
stock « 
has Sere 
20 ~ tting and 60 sew 
nes. Underwear will be the product 


New 


hz LS bee n 


three 


York, Utica. The Illma Underwear 
1corporated with capital of $18,000. 
floors of the Utica Press building have 
‘ured and preparations are being made to 
machinery. It is expected that the produc- 
§ goods will begin about January 1. H.R 
ide, F. C. Lewis, C. H. Garthside and others 
incorp 


upper 
been s¢ 


11 


Construction 
new building for the 
‘cently reported as organ- 
apital of $15,000. D. E. Sellars ad- 
— manufacture about De- 
) knitting machines. Men’s cotton 
gray will be manufactured from 16s to 
About 30 hands will be given employ- 


Burlington 
on the 
Mills, ré 


commenced 
Hosiery 


ts to 


ment 


*North Carolina. Flat Rock. The Skyland Ho- 
siery Company, recently reported inc -orporate d with 
capital stock of $300,000, of which $150,000 is paid 
in, has begun the erection of a modern mill building 
and a number of houses for operatives. 200 knitting 
machi ribbers and other machinery 
will be it is expected that the plant 

ill } apacity of 1,000 dozen pairs of 
men’s fine Tt is expected that part of the 

1achinery will be in operation by January 1. J. 

Wilcox is pres.; F. S. Wilcox, vice pres.; H. 
Stillwell, treas., and C. P. Rogers, supt. 


*Pennsylvania, Catasauqua. Benton N. H. Gold- 
smith is about to start a small hosiery mill, and 
is interested in receiving information on the sub 
ject of machinery equipment and yarn. 


es, 1oOoper;rs, 
istalled and 


Peer 
lave a dally 


Hanover Under- 
shortly with 12 
manufacture of men’s 


Pennsylvania, Hanover. The 
wear Company will be started 
knitting machines for the 
balbriggan underwear. 


Pennsylvania, Lititz There is a report that a 
corporation to be known as the Fulton Hosiery 
Company will be formed with capital stock of $10.- 


ooo for the purpose of starting a miil at this place. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Standard Ho- 
siery Co., 1310 to 1320 North Lawrence St., about 
whom mention has been made recently as to their 
building a new factory in order that operations 
nay be commenced, have purchased two dwellings 
on North sth St., the combined measurement be 
ing 24 by 66 feet. The price paid is $7,000. Plans 
for the new building are now under way and when 
erected will cost about $100,000. 
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*Pennsylvania, Royersford. The plant reported 
as being started by Edward J. Donnelly will be 
known as the Fairmount Knitting Mill At the 
start 24 knitting ichines will be installed to 
make ladies’ fine seamless hosiery. About 20 peo- 
ple will be given employment. 

*South Carolina, North 
been completed for the 
built as we 
the new 


Augusta. Plans have 
new knitting mill to be 
reported in September. The name of 
company will be the Dixie Knitting Mills. 
Construction work will be begun within a few 
days and it is expected that production will begin 
soon after the first of the year. 200 needle ladies’ 
hosiery will be manufactured from 17s to 40s mule 
spun yarn Electric power will be used. The 
plant will have a capacity of about 50 doze: 2. 
L.. Foreman, proprietor, is inter 
information on supplies and 
ilso colored yarns 


*Tennessee, Bristol. Ed. P. Jones advises that 
plans have been completed for the plant to be 
started by him in this place. Thirty-one knitting 
and five embroidery machines will be installed in 
time to start the manufacture of seamless cotton 
half hose, both plain and fancy, by February 1, 
1908. Yarns will be bought and the product will 
be sold direct. Mr. Jones was formerly a member 
of the firm of Fisher & Jones, Lykens, Pa 


The Natio 
starting up ladies’ 
Egypi.an lisle 


iving 
machinery, 


ested in rece 
finishing 


Virginia, Bristow. 
a new concern just 
hose, using 36/2 combed j 
mule spun Egyptian yarn for reiniorcing heels and 
Four 200 needle Acme machines have been 
installed and if the venture prove profitable, a large 
number of machines will be added. E. L. Horn- 
baker is president and buyer; George D. Baker, 
treasurer; and F, H. Snook, superintendent. Gaso 
line is used for motive power. 


Wisconsin, West Bend. 33 knitting machines 
have been ordered by F. Bernhardt of Milwaukee, 
and will be installed in the West Bend Knitting 
Mills for the manufacture of jackets, sweaters, 
women’s garments and infants’ goods. The West 
Bend Knitting Mills Co., which formerly operated 
the plant, went out of business last December. 


1 Hosiery Co. is 


seamless 
and 50s 


toes 


Personals. 

Philip Reynolds has accepted the position as 
agent for the Ipswich Mills, Ipswich, Mass., a po- 
sition made vacant by the resignation of Henry P. 
Brown, who has held the position for the past 
eight years. 


Ernest J. 
Melbourne 
convicted 


Aucott, formerly superintendent 
Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
of stealing machinery, 
mills, 


of the 
who was 
hosiery and yarns 
from the failed in his appeal for a new trial. 
He has been sentenced and is now in jail. 
Francis G. Cuttle has accepted the position as 
overseer of dyeing for the Joyal Knitting Com- 
pany, Montreal, Canada. He was formerly em- 
ployed at Mankato, Minn. ; 


J. S. Stilwell has been appointed supe 
of the Fort Valley Yarn & Hosiery 
Valley, Ga. He was formerly 


tersville, Ga 


rintendent 
Mills, Fort 
employed at Pot- 















































New Machinery and Processes. 


This department is designed to present from month to month a brief mention of new machinery, devices and processes 


being brought out in this country and abroad, that are of interest to textile manufacturers. 
im The idea being to present to our readers a systematic monthly record of new 


of improvements coming on the market 
machinery etc., of interest to textile mill men. 
We invite mac 


Speed Changing Mechanism. Jhe k-\W 


Speed Variator Co., 149 Broadway, New 
\ re bringing out a mechanism tor 
olng e speer the g ar-drive. \ 

tice appears in another part of this issue. 
Dyeing Machine for Slubbing. L. H. A. 
Schwartz & Co., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass 
\ 1 ‘ I ( Oo slubbing on bobbins. 
| s be eloped in Germany and its 
vy being introduced to the American trade 


Madras Loom. The Anderston Foundry 


Co., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. An improved 
\Mladras loom. The working parts have been 
simplified and it 1s imed that a greater 
§ color combinations can be ob- 

‘ han has heretofore been possible 


Fish Net Machine. Cornelius Lie, Bergen, 


Norwa \ hand machine for making fish 
nets. Four hundred meshes in width can be 
e al ere is no limit to the length of 


Shrinker for Piece Goods. WW. & A. EF: 


iSt 


. Huddersfield, Englan \ machine 
shrinking cloth which is claimed ef- 
; . 
ts ( ction in the labor cost, and an 
em t 1 t] vorl 


Spinning Paper Yarn. Richard Urg 


85 Rue Brule-Maison, Lille, France. Process 
by which yarn is made with a paper core 
vered by a textile material. 
Spinning Mule for Flax. Arthur Guille- 
maud, Loos, France. An improved mule for 
spinning flax and similar long fibers. Bet- 


work and larger production is claimed. 


ter 


Loom for Cloth with Oblique Filling. 
Diederichs, Jallieu, for 
in which the filling runs at an 


Louis 
France. A loom 
yblique angle to the warp instead of at right 


‘ ordinary woven fabric 


It is not a list of patents, but 


hine builders and others to send us such information for this department. 


Albert Keller-Dorian, 
\ new 


Schreiner Cylinder. 


\luehausen, Germany. form for the 


corrigations in a Schreiner cylinder. It con- 


sists in a number of short undulating sur 


faces 


Ventilating Fan. The Electric and Ord- 
nance Accessories Co., Ltd., Aston, Bir 
mingham, England. \ new form of venti 


lating fan which, it is claimed, prevents the 
back slip of the air between the blades when 
the fan is operating against a resistance and 


a 


so prevents any churning of the air inside 
the casing: giving equal efficiency of the fan 
runner for the whole of its circumference 
Belt Shifter for Cone Pulleys. ©. N. Neck, 
1t Queen Victoria St., London, E. ( 
land A. belt 


from one speed to anothervon a cone pulley. 


Eng- 


shifter adapted for shifting 


\sa Lees & Ce. Old 
\n improved gassing ma- 


Gassing Machine. 
ham, England 
The burner is surrounded by a ver- 


tical shield forming a chamber around the 


flame, and through which the varn passes in 
an upward direction. It is claimed that bet 
ter 


the 


results are obtained in this wav because 
the 


f the flame; that less gas is used as 


varn comes in contact with entire 


length 
the flame is concentrated: and that there is 
a more perfect combustion of the fiber. con 


sequently less pollution of the air in the 


work-room, 


M 


impr r\ ed 


Spreader Roll. Rudolph Jahr, Gera, 
\n roll for 


spreading pieces on finishing machines. It 


Germany. stretch 
is claimed that it is more simple in construc- 
tion than the ordinary spreaders and can be 
more easily adjusted. 





Finishing Process. 
Russia. <A 


Emil Zuendel, Moscow, 
process for imparting a_ silk 
luster to cotton and other fabrics 
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THE NEW UNIVERSAL BOBBIN WINDER. methods oi winding filling bobbins. One of 
anon the important advantages claimed is a gain 

The Universal Winding Company, manu of from two to three times the amount of 
facturers of the well-known “Universal” cone yarn in the shuttle. This remarkable in- 





THE NEW N©, QO UNIVERSAL BOBBIN WINDER. 


and tube winders, have recently perfected a crease permits running the loom from two 


new machine for winding filling bobbins for to three times as long without stopping to 
broad loom shuttles. This new winder is de replenish filling and, with the other advan 
signed to overcome the limitations of present tages referred to later, results in a substan 





UNIVERSAL BOBBIN IN SHUTTLE, SHOWING HOW IT FILLS THE ENTIRE CAVITY. 


sane 





ORDINARY BOBBIN IN SHUTTLE, SHOWING WASTE OF VALUABLE SPACE, 


<tr 
on a 


ee] 


soo 


oe 
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tial saving in cost of production on all kinds 
of woven goods. 

As shown in the accompanying cut, the 
standard machine has twenty spindles, ten on 
each side, projecting horizontally from the 
main frame which comprises five oil-tight 
compartments enclosing the driving mechan- 
ism. At the rear end of the frame is a sixth 
compartment in which is the “gainer” or 
wind-controlling mechanism operated from 
the driving pulley. Like the successful No. 
50 winder, the new machine is “self-oiling,” 
ill gears and engaging parts being enclosed 
to exclude dust and lint and running con- 
stantly in oil so that wear is almost entirels 
eliminated. 

The mechanism is exceedingly simple and 
especially adapted for convenience of opera- 
tion. It winds at a high speed and gives a 
maximum production in a minimum floor 


> ft., includ- 


space, occupying a space 3 ft. by 7 


ing all overhang. The builders state that, 


1 
| 
while it is obvious that the yarn must be 
wound very compactly on this machine to 
give such an increase in the amount as the 
new bobbin shows, the remarkable point is 
that the yarn is not pulled down or weakened 
in winding. This is due to the fact that very 
little tension is applied to the thread in wind- 
ing, the hardness and density of the yarn 
mass being the result of the systematic, regu- 
lar laying of the coils and of the pressure ap- 
plied to the traverse guide rather than to 
extreme tension. The illustration of the 
bobbin shows that the yarn is wound clear 
up on the base of the cone and to the ex- 
treme end of the tube, and also that it is of 
uniform diameter throughout its length. All 
of the available space in the shuttle is thus 
utilized, while in the ordinary bobbin the 
vinding is at times so irregular that much 
valuable space is wasted. The new bobbin 
effects an improvement in the delivery of the 
varn from the shuttle, the tension being uni- 
form from start to finish of unwinding, pre- 
venting the yarn from sloughing off or catch- 
ing on the nose of the bobbin. The builders 
state that where weaving tests of these bob- 
bins have been made there has been an im- 
provement in the quality of the -cloth, and it 
is confidently asserted that, owing to the 


































elimination of breaks in the yarn, the use o! 
this new form of filling greatly reduces th: 


number of seconds. 





THE N@W UNIVERSAL FILLING BOBBIN. 


The tensions on the new winder act t 


clean the varn of slubs and bunches so that 





WOUND FROM THESE THREE BOBBINS. 





LEAVING ONLY THIS AMOUNT OF YARN. 


The Universal Bobbin contains from two to three times as much 
as in the ordinary bobbin. 


pickouts in weaving on this account are pre- 
vented. It is also claimed that the tensions 
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iron and smooth the yarn to such an extent go to the other extreme and injure our eyes 
that no conditioning is required. Another by exposing them to the undimmed brilliancy 
important feature to which attention is called of modern light. Considering the case of the 
is the elimination of waste by reducing the sun, no one is able tc look directly at it with- 
number of pickouts, and also by reason of out a screen of some kind to intervene. 
the fact that the new bobbin delivers every Many persons must of necessity look 


inch of varn in the shuttle. The “Universal” squarely at electric lamps of high candle 
filling bobbin has been tested in eighty New power hung so nearly in the line of vision 


’ 


England weaving mills, on all grades of yarn and imperfectly screened, that it is impos- th 

and in all varieties of shuttles with general sible to prevent damage to their eyes. When 

approval. The new machine is now on exhi- _ the sun rises, its light shines directly into the Pe 
» tell 


bition at the factory, 99 Stewart St., Provi- 
dence, R. L., and further information will be 
furnished upon request. 





$$$ — 


INVERTED ARC LIGHTING. 


4 
- — - ity 
BY C. J. TOERRING. 
The tendency of improvement in modern 
illuminants has been one of constant increase 
in light intensities. While our forefathers 
; were content with the tallow candle, and i 
. . . tc 
probably spoiled their eyes because of lack of ¥ 
light, we on the contrary are in a fair way to 
i 
é 
iF 
+ 
if 
F 
% 








AN INVERTED ARC LIGHT AN INVERTED ARC LIGHT. 
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eve, but its light intensity is subdued and 
screened by moisture and dust suspended in 
the atmosphere. At noon it is at its bright- 
est, but by being directly overhead it is out 
of the line of direct vision. This should teach 
us the lesson never to so place a lamp that 
in order to see our work we should also be 
compelled to look directly at the light. 

The usual methods of placing globes of 



















have been made to use incandescent lamps in 
this manner, but they have not been gener- 
ally successful, because the light distribution 
from the incandescent lamp is such that a 
large proportion of it must be reflected in 
order to bring it to the ceiling, thereby 
doubling the loss of reflection,—first from 
the reflector to the ceiling, and second, from 
the ceiling into the room. With the inverted 








AN INSTALLATIGN OF THE 


colored glass around the light to subdue its 
brilliancy, or placing reflectors above, partly 
screening it, are not a cure but only an allevi 
ation of the evil. They do not remove the 
light from the line of vision, but only serve 
to dim its brilliancv, this reacting again in 
reducing the amount of useful light 
Experience with improved methods has 
shown results can be obtained with inverted 
lighting. In this case, the light is thrown ‘on 
the ceiling or ceiling reflector and then re- 
flected from this into the room. The light 
source is entirely screened by a metal re- 
flector. which makes the reflected light from 
the ceiling the only visible source. Attempts 


INVERTED ARC SYSTEM, 


direct current arc lamp, on the contrary, 8s 

per cent. of the light is thrown directly to 

the ceiling and only 15 per cent. of it requires 

double reflection—with the result that we 

have a most efficient method of inverted 

lighting. <A further result of this method ot 
illumination is the almost total elimination 

of shadows. If the spot of light thrown on 

the ceiling and refiected from it be, sav, ten 

to twenty feet in diameter, the light will fall 

on anv one object not at one angle, but 

from an infinite number of angles. The light 

reflected from the right side of the ceiling ‘e 
will eliminate the shadow from the light re 
flected from the left side. and vice versa 
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This will of course hold true for the light 
reflected from any part of the ceiling, so 
that it is possible by placing a sufficient num- 
ber of lamps to get a luminous ceiling in 
effect, which must of necessity eliminate all 
shadow. inthe new cotton mill of the Fitch- 
burg Yarn Co., 
stalled, the lamps were placed about thirty 


where these lamps are in- 


feet apart, each illuminating a floor area of 
goo square feet, The result in this case was 
entirely satisfactory. 

It should be said, however, that the ceil- 
ing was nearly free from obstruction, such 
as shafting and belts, and the manufactured 
Where the ceil 


ing is obstructed, and cannot be used as a 


product was light in color. 


reflecting surface, an upper reflector is placed 
on the lamp which takes the place of the cei!- 


ing. In case the manufactured goods are 


not white, the number of lamps must neces 


sarily be increased in order to get satisfac 


tory results. In the color printing plant of 


the Curtis Publishing Co. inverted lamps 


were installed with upper reflectors, becaus¢ 


it was desired to concentrate the light on 
the printed sheets at the end of the press 
While the and the 


screening of the light source were of import 


elimination of shadow 


ance. the chief reason for the use of the 


lamps in this case was that it was possible 
use to accurately match colors. All 
other available sources of illumination had 
been tried previously and failed to give day 
light color values. It is not only necessary 
to be able to match colors perfectly, but the 
color printer also requires that he should be 
able to look into the color printed on the 
paper, in order to determine the proper 
quantity of ink to be used. 
enclosed are therefore 


Inverted lighting 


furnishes light white 


ol 
] 


in color, and free from shadow, three con 


screened from the eve, 


ditions which have made it successful when 


other artificial illuminants have failed. 
_—_—— 


In 1906 the exportation of hemp from 
Italy amounted to about $8,299,000. Of the 
3,987 tons of hemp imported into America in 


1905 Italy furnished 3,136 tons. 
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SPEED CHANGING MECHANISM. 





The R-W Speed Variator Co., 149 Broad- 
way, New York, is placing on the market a 
new speed changing mechanism recently 
patented, which gives variable speeds in a 
positive manner by a gear drive, and accom- 
plishes these changes when running under 
power with a load without taking the gear 
out of mesh. It may be so arranged as to do 
this automatically. 


shaft it 


When used as a speed 


counter multiplies the possible 
changes of speed on the machines which it 
operates by 10, 20, 50 or any number of 
speeds that may be desirable. 

Fundamentally the device is based on the 
gear-and-cone principle, but utilizes this prin- 
The “ 


cone” is provided with a number of circum- 


gear 


ciple in a new and ingenious way 


ferential parallel 


rows of “gear and 


g pits,” 
with the slant of the cone is a shaft on which 
is feathered a spur gear having pin teeth of 
a general conoidal form. This gear is ad 
justable longitudinally on its shaft so as to 
be brought into mesh with any desired row 
of gear pits on the cone, thereby causing the 
element, which of may be 


driven course 


either the gear or the 


cone, to rotate ata 
corresponding speed. 
It is that the 


simple and easy of control 


ai . 
claimed device is durable, 
efficient 
: = . > 


The British Cotton Growing Association. 


his 


authorized 


association was formed with an 
capital of £500,000. In spite of 


the most strenuous efforts and urgent ap 


peals to the British public high and low, sub- 
scriptions amount to less than half of the 
capital stock. The general public have re- 
fused to support what the cotton trade would 
not take seriously. To avoid a collapse of 
the enterprise the managers are now trving 
to raise money by organizing a sub-company 
and offering the stock to the public. This 
new corporation is called the British Cottot 


Ginning Co., and is involved in complicated 


financial relations to the parent company. Is 
this the beginning of the end: 
cece elt! 
lhe annual production of raw silk in Italy 
amounts to over 20,000,000 pounds. 
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THE DYEING AND FINISHING OF ARTI 
FICIAL SILKS. 


BY LOUIS J. MATOS, PH.D. 


For the present purpose it will be unneces- 
to enter into the details of the several 
processes employed to produce the so-called 
artificial silk. 

The most important artificial silks at the 
present time the Chardonnet, Lehner, 
Cellulose (viscose) and Gelatine “silks.” 
Briefly, the base of the more important arti- 
ficial silk is nitro-cellulose in one of the sev- 
eral modifications known to chemists. For 
the Chardonnet silk is manufac- 
tured from octo-nitro-cellulose dissolved in 
a suitable mixture of alcohol and ether. The 
du Viviers silk is made from the tri-nitro- 
dissolved in glacial acetic acid. 
Lehner’s silk is a solution of ordinary nitro- 
cellulose in a mixture of ether and wood al- 
cohol and to which has been added a solu- 
tion of natural silk in glacial acetic acid. 

Gelatine silk, known as Van- 
dura silk, owing to its nature is more closely 
related to natural silk, chemically, than any 
of the other artificial silks. 

Cellulose _ silk, and 
sometimes known as Pauley’s silk, is made 
from pure cellulose dissolved in a solution of 


sary 


are 


instance, 


cellulose 


sometimes 


above referred to, 


ammoniacal copper oxide—Schweitzer’s re- 


agent—and possesses some remarkable 
properties. 

\t the present time the attention of man- 
ufacturers of artificial silk is devoted, not so 
much to the production of new fibers, but 
rather to the improvement of existing proc- 
the improve the 


strength, durability, and other properties of 


esses, result 


being to 


the fiber in order that it may even replace 


natural silk in fields where it is not now 
used. 
In the early days of artificial silk, the 


difficulty encountered was in the 


dyeing, and although very great advances 


greatest 


have been made, the processes for applying 





colors to this peculiar group of fibers does 
not possess the completeness, thoroughness 
or exactness, together with the certainty of 
results that the dyer has who operates ex- 
clusively with the natural silks. 

Many dyers who have undertaken the col- 
oring of artificial silks have been misled by 
the belief that all artificial silks were so 
nearly alike that the group of colors ap- 
plicable to one silk was equally applicable to 
another. This is a mistake. Each par- 
ticular kind of artificial silk requires a treat- 
ment of its own, and experience has shown 
that colors belonging to one group of dyes 
will not yield the same results on two differ- 
ent artificial’ silks. 

As a general rule, artificial silk of any kind 
must be treated with considerable care on 
account of the easy liability to become dam- 
aged, especially when wet. 

One of the most important items to regu- 
late is the temperature, which should rarely 
be permitted to exceed 150° F. Before im- 
mersion, the material to be dyed, whether 
skeins or piece goods, should be wet out in 
water at not exceeding the before-men- 
tioned temperature. This previous wetting- 
out greatly facilitates the coloring matter 
going on the silk evenly, and almost com- 
pletely overcomes the tendency toward ir- 
regularities in shade, which would certainly 
occur if the silk was entered dry. 

The usual precautions governing the level 
dyeing of natural silk applies with equal 
force to artificial silk, and should in no in- 
be neglected. When the proper 
depth of shade is reached, the material is 
lifted from the dye bath, lightly rinsed, 
whizzed and dried at a moderate tempera- 
ture. 


stance 


Careful drying is very necessary in order 
that the mechanical condition of the yarn or 
warps remain at the best. Simply hanging 
the wet material in an overheated chamber 
without due regard to the proper passage of 
fresh, dry air from the outside, will not yield 
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the best results. Proper drying requires 
that the moving air in the chamber takes up 
to its point of saturation the proper quan- 
tity of moisture, in order that the evapora- 
tion proceed at as low a temperature as pos- 
sible. 

THE DIRECT COLORS. 


This well known and extensive line of col- 
oring matter, frequently designated ‘“benzi- 
dine,’ or “substantine,” is of considerable 
importance in dyeing artificial silk, and by a 
suitable combination of two or more of the 
colors belonging to this group a very wide 
range of shades is possible. Except for the 
very lightest tints, the dye bath does not 
usually exhaust, and where successive lots 
are to be dyed, the standing kettle can be 
made use of to good advantage by simply 
adding for each successive lot of material, 
about three-quarters of the original quan- 
tity of dyestuff; while for blacks and some of 
heaviest shades, about two-thirds 
will be required. 

To properly apply the direct colors to 
Chardonnet and other allied silks, the dye 
bath requires certain conditions according 
to the depth of shade desired. 

For blacks, very dark shades of browns, 
greens, reds, etc.: 

Prepare the dye bath with 


the very 


1% Soda Ash, 
2% Neutral Potash Soap, 

30 to 40% Cryst. Glauber’s Salt, 
together with about 1/3 the full quantity of 
dyestuff necessary for the final shade. 

Enter the previously wetted material, raise 
the temperature of the bath slowly to 150° 
F., and proceed with the dyeing for about 
3/4 hour, during which time the remainder 
of the dyestuff is added, having been previ- 
ously dissolved. In the blacks, 
where great absorption of color is required, 
dyeing may commence and proceed at 150° 
F. 

For Medium Shades: 

Prepare the dye bath with 

1% Soda Ash. 


2% Neutral Potash Soap. 
10 to 20 Cryst. Glauber’s Salt. 


case of 
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The previously wetted material is entered 


at about go° F., a portion of the dyestuff 
having been previously added to the bath. 
The temperature is gradually increased to 
125° F., the dyeing then proceeding at this 
temperature for 1/2 an hour or more during 
which time the remainder of the dyestuff is 
gradually added. 

For Light Shades: 

Prepare the dye bath with 

1% Soda Ash. 
2% Neutral Potash Soap. 

A sufficient quantity of dyestuff for the re- 
quired shade. 

Enter the material at go° F., and proceed 
with the dyeing at this temperature for 1/4 
to 1/2 hour, turning the material until the 
proper shade is obtained. 

NEUTRAL POTASH SOAP. 

This soap is above recommended, but ex- 
perience has demonstrated that any good 
olive oil soap, such as is used in ordinary 
silk dyeing, or even soluble oil, can be used 
with perfect freedom and safety. 

There is no occasion to make use of any 
of the mysterious soap and oil mixtures that 
have been highly recommended for dyeing 
artificial silk, when a few very simple tests 
made with common articles of the dye house 
will demonstrate their equally good proper- 
ties. 

DYEING WITH BASIC COLORS. 

Chardonnet silk peculiar 
though valuable property of taking up from 
the dve bath the basic colors, with or with- 
out previous mordanting. 
silk without a mordant, the process is very 
simple; the dyestuff is previously dissolved 
and added to the dye bath in successive por- 
tions. 


possesses the 


For dyeing this 


The dye bath is used cold, and is 
charged with 7 to 10 per cent. of acetic acid. 
The silk is entered and given several turns 
in order that the absorption of the color 
from the bath commence evenly, after which 
the temperature is gradually increased to 
about 150° F., the silk being turned regu- 
larly in the meantime. 
will be found useful: 

Methylene Blues, 
Methyl Violets, 


The following colors 








Sea te 


a 
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Brilliant Green, 

Malachite Green, 

Safranines, 

Fuchsines, 

Phosphines, 

Bis. Browns, 

Thioflavine T, etc., 
and the innumerable combinations which 
can be made with them. 

For heavy shades, it will be found advis- 
able to subject the artificial silk to a mor- 
danting operation, the process being quite 
similar to that used for cotton. Tannic acid 
is the mordanting agent, and, owing to its 
greater purity will always vield brighter and 
clearer shades than sumac extract. Accord- 
ing to the depth of shade required the silk is 
immersed for 3 or 4 hours in a bath heated 
to about 125° F., containing 

2 to 5% Tannic Acid (Cryst.). 
1% Muriatic Acid (21°). 

Lift, squeeze lightly or whiz, and pass 

through a fresh cold bath containing 


1 to 2% Antimony Fluoride. 


Lift, rinse well and proceed with the dye- 
ing in the manner described for unmor- 
danted or plain Chardonnet silk. 

The other varieties of artificial silk re- 
quire a preliminary mordanting for the 
reason that they are not successfully dyed 
unless so prepared. 

It should be observed that artificial silk, 
when soaked in either cold or warm water, 
becomes considerably weaker and must be 
handled with an amount of care proportion- 
ally greater than for natural silk. 

DYEING WITH THE SULPHUR COLORS. 


One of the important properties of the 
artificial silks manufactured from cellulose 
is that they are capable of being given most 
beautiful and intense shades of black with 
practically any one of the sulphur blacks 
now on the market, the shades produced 
being particularly fast to both washing and 
light, and without any sensible diminution of 
strength. 

The process for such silks is practically 
the same as recommended for cotton, the 
proportions of the dye bath being the same, 


but the temperature kept close to 125° F. by 
suitable regulation. The amount of com- 
mon salt or equivalent in Glauber’s salt, and 
also of soda, can be reduced by 30 per cent. 
No definite rule can be given for the time of 
the immersion in the dye bath, as the affinity 
of the sulphur colors differs materially. One 
hour will generally be found sufficient. 

After dyeing, the material is lifted, 
squeezed carefully, rinsed in cold water un- 
til no color is seen in the wash waters. 
Whenever possible, the standing bath should 
always be maintained. 

It is a peculiar fact, and one of no little 
interest, that the acid colors play such a 
small part in dyeing the artificial silks, es 
pecially when we consider that these have 
such a close relationship in so many ways 
to the natural silks. 

GENERAL. 

The proper equipment for a dye house 
undertaking the handling of artificial silk 
requires some attention to details. 

The kettles should be either copper lined 
or of good sound wood. Kettles for dyeing 
the sulphur colors must not have any fittings 
of either copper, brass or bronze. The 
water supply should be ample, and be as 
“soft” as possible. 

Where delicate tints are frequently re- 
quired, stock solutions of the more im- 
portant dves should be kept on hand, and 
constant use should be made of hair cloth 
sieves for the purpose of straining dve solu- 
tions when prepared. 

Guessing at the temperatures is most un- 
safe, and a good thermometer should be 
used. Every attention should be given to 
artificial silk from the moment it enters the 
dye house until it is finished, just as if it is 
the more expensive real silk. 

There is no doubt but that artificial silk 
occupies commercially and industrially a 
very inferior position to that which it is des- 
tined to occupy in the future. 

Sees EES 

The value of the cotton and cotton manu- 
factures exported from the United States in 
the year 1906 aggregated in value $489,304,- 
681, which was 28 per cent. of the total value 
of all exports of the country. 
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FINISHING FLANNELETTE. 


BY NAPPER ROLL 


[he fabric selected for this finish ought to 
be a well filled cotton cloth with a rather 
short staple filling. As the goods arrive at 
the finishing works they should be separated 
into the various qualities, styles, etc. The 
goods to be finished only are set apart from 
those that require dyeing. The goods are 
then taken down to the raising or napping 
room, where they should be given about two 
or three light runs on each side over the 
napper. The machine best adapted for this 
purpose is the single action twelve or four- 
teen roller machine. This softens the pieces 

good deal, makes a fuller cloth and also 
gets rid of a lot of the seeds, burrs, etc., 
which if not taken out in the early stages 
of finishing are apt to make an unsightl) 
piece. 

From the napping room the goods for 
cream, white, and other delicate shades are 
sent down to the bleach house and the goods 
with stripes or designs are sent to the wash 
house. Any system of bleaching used for 
cotton goods may be used for this purpose, 
but the full width method turns out better 
work than any other. For tinting and dve- 
ing these goods the ordinary dye jigger is 
used. These machines are the most eco- 
nomical as they require but a small quantity 
of liquor and there is practically no loss of 
dyveware. 

The striped and mixed goods are washed 
thoroughly, a good machine for this purpose 
being a four nip pad or washer; using in the 
first bowl a solution of soda, washing in the 
second, a light soaping in the third and the 
final washing in the fourth. If the colors are 
fairly fast a light bleach may be given in the 
third bowl with beneficial results. 

lhe goods are now taken to the drying 
room. <Any that require heavy starching are 
dried on cylinders; those that do not require 
starch, or very little, are taken.to the ten- 
tering room. It is a good plan to have a 
three bowl mangle fixed in front of the 
tentering machine so that starching and 
tentering can be performed at one opera- 
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tion, the goods for the light starching com- 
ing wet from the dyehouse or wash house, 
and those for heavy starching direct from 
the drying cylinders. 

For light starching use a light finish and 
dextrine. For goods requiring a full handle 
| would recommend the following solution: 

2 parts Epsom salts, 

4 part Glauber’s salts, 

, part magnesium chloride, 
part glucose. 

Boil well together and dilute with water to 
suit the goods. Kaolin may be added to the 
solution if needed. A great saving in labor 
is effected by using a tentering machine 
equipped with the clip, if it is of the auto- 
matic type, and it also does away with the 
unsightly holes made by the pin chain. 

The goods are next taken to the napping 
room. They should be started lightly at 
first and the pressure increased until a fine, 
short, and full nap is obtained. The double 
action machines should be used for this pur- 
pose; they are built with 12, 14, 16, 24, 26 
and 36 workers and should be fitted with a 
small drying cylinder in front to ensure the 
pieces being thoroughly dry. This cylinder 
also assists in preventing the clothing of the 
rollers from becoming rusty, which ruins the 
machine. There are various kinds of rust- 
less wire clothing, brass, aluminum, etc., but 
there is nothing so good for this purpose as 
a fine grade of steel. Ii the nap is a little 
too long a run through the shear gives a 
much smarter cloth. The shear for this pur 
pose should have a hollow bed to prevent 
cutting too deep. It will also require less 
attention than a solid bed. After a final 
raising, brushing and polishing, the goods 
are ready tor the market. 

The practice in most mills is to have the 
back finished nearly as well as the face, 
which gives a much fuller piece than when 
one side only is finished. Owing to the in- 
flammable nature of flannelette it ought to 
be subjected to a fireproofing process, espe- 
cially when it is for children’s wear. The 
writer has a cheap and efficient process for 
fireproofing for which he is prepared to give 
expert advice. 
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A YARN BLEACHING AND MERCERIZING 
PLANT. 


From the Leipziger Monatschrift fuer Textil-Industrie 

[his bleaching and mercerizing plant was 

for Albert 
Germany. 


by Ernst Jagenburg 
jaeger at 
The location was selected after borings had 
shown that the essential for such a plant, an 


imple supply of pure water, could be ob- 


lanned 


Tente near Barmen, 


tained. The wells from which the water is 
pumped are 23 feet deep and 6 1/2 feet in 
The water is forced by centrifugal 
pumps from the 
apacity of 900 cubic feet and located in the 
From this tank 


diameter. 
wells to a tank having a 


ver which is 52 feet high. 
the water is carried to the different rooms. 


ie rain water is carried from the roofs to a 


nk in the boiler house where it is used 
long with the well water for supplying the 
boilers. The accompanying plan shows 


he general construction of the building and 


the arrangement of the rooms. 

The boiler house is large enough to ac- 
ommodate two Cornwall boilers. The one 
already installed has a heating surface of 530 
square feet. The boiler has a steam drum to 
provide for the rapid variations in the use of 
the steam during the day. The chimney is 
160 feet high and large enough for the two 
boilers. The engine has a cylinder 12 inches 
in diameter, a 16-inch stroke, and makes 135 
turns per minute. 

The dye house, bieacherv and mercerizing 
plant, as wel! as the drying rooms are lighted 
with lights; the other rooms, 


candle power incandescent lights. 


with 16 
All wires 
and other electrical installation in the rooms 
that liable be filled with 


arc 


are to steam are 
made water-proof and varnished. Arrange 
ments are made for signaling between the 


engine room and the different rooms of the 
mill. 
The 


trom the rooms through ventilators in the 


steam rising from the vats is carried 


roof, which can be adjusted as desired. 

The varn is dried in machines, each having 
a capacity of 175 pounds per day. The waste 
liquor from the vats is carried through pipes 
running along the walls of each room to the 
purifying apparatus. This consists of several 
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basins. The first one is a settling tank; the 
others are filled with coke through which the 
water filters alternately in rising and falling 
directions, thus reducing the speed to a mini- 
mum. 


The purifying apparatus is divided into two 
separated, 
part to be the 
other is in use. Ns: 


parts, which can be completely 


aliowing one cleaned while 


Ales 
peas 


sisdihaiiialies 
Color Cards. 


‘edo Seyi 


Anthracene Chromate Brown; Cassella Color Co., 
New York. 

A folder showing eight shades obtained on raw 

wool, slubbing and yarn with Anthracene Chro 

mate Brown 3G and EB i 


Diazo Brilliant Scarlet 5 B L Extra; Farben 


fabriken, New York 
Card containing sample of cotton yarn showing 
shade obtained by the use of Diazo Brilliant Scar 
let 5 B L Extra and being good for fastness to 

acids and cross dyeing. 


DYE RECIPES. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, 
which is issued each month by the TEXTILE WORLD KECORD, 
The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed ac- 
cording to recipes given. The selection of samples is care- 
fully made, anlitis the aim to show shades which are of 
especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of 
the market de‘'nand, The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16-page 
pamphl t,in convenient form for preservation. Subscrip- 
tion price fur the Dyers’ Supplement $1.00 per year. ™ 








Recipe No. 177. 
Violet on Cotton Yarn. : 
Violet Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


- sa 


Naphtamine on 100 cotton yarn. 


2 lbs. Naphtamine Violet. 
(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., New York.) 


20 lbs. Common Salt 
Enter just below a boil and dye at a boiling 
temperature for 3/4 of an hour. 


Naphtamine Violet possesses the characteristic 





properties of the direct cotton colors, and will be 
found useful both for shading and as a self-color if 
; 
Recipe No. 178. 
Orange on Cotton Yarn. § 
Tetrazo Chlorine Orange R R on 100 lbs tton ; 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with ‘ 
2 Ibs. Tetrazo Chlorine Orange R R 
(American Dyewood Co., 154 William St., 
New York.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt 
Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 


Tetrazo Chlorine Orange R R possesses ve 





ry 














































































good fastness to light, washing and acids 
When used upon union goods, cotton is dyed 


full shade leaving the wool only slightly tinted 


No 179 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 


Indigo Substitute V Extra ‘on 100 lbs. worsted 
art Prepare the dye bath with 
2 lbs. Indigo Substitute V Extra 


(H,. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 


York.) 
20 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 
5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
Enter at 160° F. and dye at a boil for one hou: 


Indigo Substitute V Extra possesses great tin-- 


torial power, and is suitable for the dyeing of 
fancy yarns and piece goods 

The dyeings possess sufficient fastness to light 
nd washing yUrpose 


Recipe No. 180 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 
Paranol Red R B Extra on too lbs. bleached 
cotton yar Prepare the dye bath with 


lb. Paranol Red R ctra 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave 
Boston.) 
5 lbs. Common Salt 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour. 


Paranol Red R B Extra is particularly adapted 
for shading purposes. It dyes very level, and is 
fairly fast to light, acids and washing, and is very 
good as a self-color in light shades where this 





pre yperty is required 


Recipe No. 181. 


Green on Cotton Yarn. 
Compound Shade on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. Pre 
pare the dye bath with 
5 lbs Pyrol Yellow G 
5 lbs. Pyrol Blue R Con 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washing 
New York.) 
20 lbs. Sodium Sulphid. Crystals 
50 lbs. Common Salt 
5 Ibs. Soda Ash. 


ton St., 


Boil up the dye bath, cool slightly, enter yarn, 
and dye just below the boil for one hour 


These colors possess the valuable properties of 


similar dyestuffs of this class 


Recipe No. 182 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 


Chrome Brown B on 1I100 lbs. worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
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3 lbs. Chrome Brown B. 
(C. Bischoff & Co., 451 Washington St 
New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber's Salt. 
1 lb. Acetic Acid. 








Enter at 140° F. and dye at a boil for 1/2 h 
Then add 


4 lbs. Acetic Acid 


and boil 1/2 hour longer, and finally add 


1 lb. Sulphuric Acid 


to exhast the dye bath. Cool the dye bath, then 
add 


2 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 


and boil 3/4 of an hour longer. 

Chrome Brown B produces an excellent shad 
of brown possessing good fastness, and will be 
found of value as a self color, as well as for the 
dyeing of compound shades, 






Recipe No. 183. 
Red on Cotton Yarn. 


Delta Purpurine 5 B R on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 
Prepare the dye bath with 


3 lbs. Delta Purpurine 5 B R. 
(American Dyewood Co., 154 William St., 
New York.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt 
14 lb. Soda Ash 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
Delta Purpurine 5 B R is fairly fast to acid, and 
colors cotton more than wool 










Recipe No. 184. 
Brown on Worsted Yarn. 
Anthracene Chromate Brown E B on oo Ibs. 


worsted yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 


1% lbs. Anthracene Chromate Brown E B. 
(Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St.. New 
York.) 
Boil up the solution and add 


1 lb. Potassium Bichromate 






dissolved in cold water. 

Enter yarn at 160° F., raise very slowly to a 
boil, and boil 3/4 of an hour. 

Then add 


2 to 3 Ibs. Acetic Acid 


and boil 1 1/2 hours longer. 

Anthracene Chromate Brown E B gives dyeings 
of a yellowish hue which possess excellent fast- 
ness to light, washing, alkalies, carbonizing and 
steaming. 
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Recipe No. 185. 
Blue on Cotton Yarn. 
Dianthrene 


Blue on 100 Ibs. 
Dianthrene Blue is 


cotton yarn. 


one of the reduction vat 


colors and the dye bath is prepared as follows, 


with 


1 lb. Dianthrene Powder. 

(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 
York.) 

Ibs. Caustic Soda Lye. 

lbs. Hydrosulphite of 


Q 


80% to 85%.) 


Pearl St., New 
(40° Be.) 
Soda. (In powder 


The dyestuff is dissolved by pouring the liquid 
caustic soda upon it, and then adding the sodium 
hydrosulphite, and sufficient boiling water to make 
into a uniform paste. The paste is then added to 
the dye bath (125 gallons of water at 104° F.), and 


thoroughly stirred, 


(The above amounts simply express the 
proportion, and they may be varied in 
quantity according to the requirement.) 


The material to be dyed is thoroughly wet out, 
and entered, and dyed for 15 minutes at the above 
temperature. It is afterwards well squeezed and 
exposed to the air for 15 to 20 minutes; in order 


that the oxidation may take place. 


As in Indigo dyeing, deep shades may be pro- 


duced by several dips. When the proper color is 
obtained the material is well washed and soaped 


in a boiling bath made up with 


lbs. Soap, 
lbs. Soda Ash, 


to every 125 gallons of water, for 15 minutes 


It should be noted that this soaping operation is 


absolutely necessary in order to obtain the best 


possible shade and to increase the fastness to 
chlorine. 

Dianthrene Blue is a new dyestuff which will un- 
It is faster to 


light, washing, and chlorine than indigo, and con- 


doubtedly prove of great interest. 


tinued washing does not change the original 
greenish blue tone. 

It may be discharged with chlorate of soda or 
chlorate of aluminium. 

It is made in three shades, B, 2B, and 3B. The 
first two are in the powdered form while the 3B 


is a paste intended for printing. 


Recipe No. 186. 
Red on Worsted Yarn. 
Alizarine Rubinole R on 100 Ibs. worsted yarn 
Prepare the dye bath with 
3 lbs. Alizarine Rubinole R. 


(Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 66 
Lafayette St., New York.) 


15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 

4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 

Enter yarn at 180° F 
bath is exhausted. 


. and dye at a boil until the 


Alizarine Rubinole R possesses extraordinarily 
good fastness to light for dyestuffs producing sim 
Its fastness to alkalies, 
ing, stoving and steaming are 


ilar shades of red. wash 


} 


aiso good 


Recipe No. 187. 
Blue on Worsted Yarn. 
Naphthalene Blue D L on 100 lbs. worsted yar1 
Prepare the dye bath with 
2.lbs. Naphthalene Blue D L. 
(H. A. Metz & Co., 122 Hudson St., New 
York.) 
20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid 
Enter at 160° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 
Naphthalene Blue D L tinc- 
torial power and is suitable for the dyeing of fancy 
yarns and piece goods. 


possesses great 


The dyeings possess sufficient fastness to light 
and washing for most purposes. 
Recipe No. 188. 
Yellow on Cotton Yarn. 


Pyrol Yellow G on too Ibs. cotton yarn. Pre 


pare the dye bath with 


10 lbs. Pyrol Yellow G, 

(C. Bischoff & Co., 
New York.) 
Sodium Sulphid 
Common Salt. 
Soda Ash. 


451 Washingt: 


20 Ibs. 
50 lbs. 
5 lbs. 


(Crystals.) 


30il up the dye bath, cool slightly, enter yarn 
and dye just below the boil for one hour. 

Pyrol Yellow G possesses the valuable proper 
ties of similar dyestuffs of this class. 


Recipe No. 180. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Fast Black P F on roo Ibs. 
Prepare the dye bath with 
10 lbs. Chrome Fast Black P F. 
(Berlin Aniline Works, 213 Water St., 
New York.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
3 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Chrome worsted 


yarn. 


Enter at 120° F., raise slowly to a boil, and boil 
for about one hour, or until the dye bath is nearly 


exhausted. 


(Complete exhaustion is only possible 
with a large amount of acid, but an ex- 
cess of acid, however, deteriorates the 
shade and must be avoided.) 


Then add 


4 lbs. Potassium Bichromate 
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4 of an hour longer. 
Bisck P F 


to milling, light, 


possesses excellent 
atmospheric influences, 
and also very good fastness to most of the other 
common color destroying agencies. 


Upon the 


le, it is an extremely fast wool black 


Recipe No. 190. 
Brown on Cotton Yarn. 


Naphtamine Brown 3 G on 100 lbs. cotton yarn. 


Prepare the dye bath with 
2% lbs. Naphtamine Brown 3 G. 
(Kalle & Co., 530 Canal St., New York.) 


20 ibs. Common Salt 


Enter just below boil and dye at a boiling tem- 
perature for 3/4 of an hour. 

Naphtamine Brown 3 G possesses the character- 
cotton colors, and 


istic properties of the direct 


will be found useful both in shading and as a self- 


lor 


to. IQI. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Black A Z cotton 
The following represents the amount of 


Pat. on 100 lbs. 


a standing bath for this dye- 


= 
»1aCK 


A, i 
Cassella Color Co., 182 Front St., 
Y ork.) 
10 Ibs. Sodium Sulphide 
10 lbs. Glucose 
I b Si ae 


New 


(Crystals.) 


l 
r ib 7 


10 Ss. 


(Crystals.) 


The dyeing may be carried out as usual for a 
material shoul 
kept 
low the liquor, throughout the whole operation by 
the use of bent iron rods covered with cloth 

Immedial Black A Z Pat. is an excellent color 
for the 
f 


sulphur color, and the d be turned 


every IO or I5 minutes, and immersed be- 


material, the 


this purpose being as follows: 
] 


dyeing of half-silk recipes 


lbs. of goods in 30 to 40 gallons liquor, 


is charged, for each 10 gallons of liquor, 


Immedial Black A Z Pat 
sodium Sulfide Crystals. 
Glucose. 
la Ash 
urkey Re 
Dessica Glauber’s Salt 


1 
Boil ur 
oll up 


minutes 


ingredients together for 5 to 10 

the goods and dye for 1 to 
I 1/ ours, th press out lightly and rinse im- 
mediately, first in a cold bath containing a little 


soda. and then again in warm water. After this. 
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treat the goods for about 3/4 of an hour in boiling 
hot water charged with 3 per cent. bichromate of 
potash, 2 per cent. 


lactic acid, and 5 per cent. 


acetic acid. Rinse and complete the dyeing boil- 
ing hot with logwood extract or fustic extract if 
necessary, in a fatty soap bath. Any shading that 
may be necessary is done in the same bath with 
either the Colors, or with the Basic 


goods are then dried without pre- 


Diamine 
colors. The 


vious rinsing. 


Recipe No. 192. 

Red on Cotton Yarn. 
Red P B on 100 Ibs. 
yarn. Prepare the dye bath with 

4 lb. Paranol Red P B. 
(E. M. Thayer & Co., 411 Atlantic Ave., 

Boston.) 
5 lbs. Common Salt. 


Paranol bleached cotton 


Enter at 180° F. and dye at a boil for one hour 

Paranol Red P B is particularly adapted for 
shading purposes. It is fairly fast to acids, light 
and washing, and is very good as a self-color in 
light shades where these properties are required 


EE 


Color Cards. 


Chloramine Yellow R C; Farbenfabriken of Elber- 
feld Co., New York City. 

A new yellow dyestuff for cotton of which a 3 
per cent. dyeing on cotton yarn is shown. In dye- 
ing half wool and silk union goods both fibers are 
dyed the same depth of shade. 


Katigen Yellow Brown R Extra; Farbenfabriken 
of Elberfeld Co., New York City. 

A sample of cotton yarn showing a 10 per cent. 
dyeing with Katigen Yellow Brown R_ Extra. 
This dye gives a brilliant brown shade on loose 
cotton, cotton yarn and piece goods. 


Alizarine Astrole G; Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld 
Co., New York City. 

A greenish blue of the Alizarine Sapphirole 
series, specially adapted for costume cloths and 
suitings. White cotton checking threads 
unstained, while in dyeing wool and silk 
goods both fibers are dyed the same 
shade 


remain 
union 
depth of 


Diamond Black A: Farbenfabriken of 
Co., New York City. 

A wool dye specially adapted for the dyeing of 
slubbing, wool, yarns and = suitings In 
union goods the white cotton threads are un- 
colored 


Elberfeld 


lonse 


Black for Half Wool G; Farbenfabriken of Elber- 
feld Co., New York City. 
An 8 per cent. dyeing of Black for Half Wool G 
in which the cotton and wool are dyed the same 
shade 
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COTTON. 


New Mills. 


*Alabama, Munford. ‘The following particulars 
have been learned regarding the Munford Cotton 
Mills, reported incorporated in September. N. C. 
Camp is president; D. B. Harris, vice-president; 
ind B. F. Camp, secretary and treasurer. Plans 
1r the mill to be erected are in the hands of the 
-ontractors and construction work will begin 

ithin ten days. The main building will be a one- 
story brick structure 77 by 155 feet. The engine 
nd boiler room will be separated from the main 
building by a fire wall. 3,000 spindles will be in- 
stalled as the initial equipment and the officers 
expect to increase to 5,000 spindles inside of one 
year, 14s to 26s hosiery yarns will be the product. 

Connecticut, Danielson. The buildings formerly 
vccupied by the Pequoit Worsted Company have 
been bought by W. S. Dandelin, an overseer in 
the Troy Cotton & Woolen Mfg. Company, Fall 
River, Mass., and will be equipped with machinery 
for the manufacture of cotton sheetings. It is r¢ 
ported that 35 to 50 hands will be given employ- 
ment by January 1 if equipment can be secured by 
that time. 

*Connecticut, Phoenixville. The new plant 
being started by Wm. Smith & Son will begin 
manufacturing November 4. Ordinary 3 and 4 ply 

)tton twine, and single and ply yarns from 7s to 
20s in skeins, will be manufactured. Water power 
will be used. The product will be sold direct. 


*Georgia, Ashburn. Plans for the proposed 
cotton mill are assuming a more definite shape. 
The name of the company will be the Shingler 
Cotton Mills. The capital stock is placed at $250,- 
000, and the incorporators will be J. S. Shingler, 
T. J. Shingler, W. C. Powell and R. E. Royal. 
J. S. Shingler is in charge. 


*Georgia, Douglasville. The Lois Cotton Mill, 
previously reported incorporated and at work on 
the construction of a plant, has given out details of 
the company. The capital stock is $300,000. 20,000 
ring spindles and soo looms will be installed for the 
manufacture of print cloths, which will be sold 
through Woodward, Baldwin & Co. Steam power 
will be used. J. M. Geer of Easley. S. C., is pres 
ident and treasurer; M. E. Geer is vice-president 
and general manager. Manufacture is expected to 
begin about January I. 

*Georgia, Griffin. The officers of the Cherokee 
Mills which we reported as just starting construc- 
tion work, expect to begin manufacturing May 1, 
1908. Cotton blankets and towels will be the 
product. Steam power will be used and there will 
be a dye house, for handling raw stock, attached. 
As previously reported, the company has a capi- 
tal of $200,000 and will operate 10,000 spindles and 


Those interested in receiving early and more complete investigated information of projected new mills, enlargements, 
provements, fires facts and gossip of the trade are referred to the Textile Advance News, issued w eekly by the pub 


400 looms. J. J. Mangham is president and J. 
Henry Walker, treasurer. A superintendent has 
not been selected. 
Georgja, Senoia_ It is reported that papers ha 
been filed for the incorporation of the proposed 
cotton mill with a capital stock of $65,000. This is 
the plant in which H. P. Redwine was reported a 
interested. 


*Georgia, West Point. The new mill being 
erected by the West Point Mfg. Company, previ- 
ously reported as No. 2 Mill, is practically com 
pleted. Geo. W. Murphey, formerly superintend 
ent of the Unity Cotton Mills of La Grange, has 
been selected for the position of superintendent. 
Cotton duck will be the product 


*Massachusetts, Fall River. The building forthe 
branch plant of the Moore Webbing Co. has been 
completed and part of the machinery installed. It 
is expected that the plant will be in full operation, 
making elastic fabrics, by Jan. 1. 


*Mississippi, Columbus. Preparations are being 

carried out for the new cordage department to be 
added to the Columbus Mfg. Company. Three 
spinning frames will be installed and machinery for 
making 3, 4 and 5-ply cotton cordage. The com- 
pany has an authorized capital of $30,000, $11,500 
of which has been paid in. A. A. Breast is pres 
and buyer, and L. F. Kaye is treas. The company 
will not be ready to commence the manufacturing 
of cordage before next spring. 
The Columbus Yarn & 
reported incorporated with capital 
of $50,000, in September, have started the 
manufacture of hosiery and backing yarns on 
cones from 5s to :2s. The officers are D. D 
Stephenson, pres.; E. C. Chapman, sec. and 
treas., and Chas. Whitman, supt 


North Carolina, Charlotte. Sumner B. Sargent 
has secured a desirable site for cotton manufac- 
turing near the Hoskins Mill and expects to com- 
mence the erection of a cotton mill shortly. It is 
reported that the organization of a company to 
operate a 5,000-spindle mill is nearly completed. 


North Carolina, Concord. The Hanover Mfg 
Company has been granted a charter with capital 
of $15,000. L. W. Brander is president, and ad- 
vises us that the new company has leased the 
Magnolia Mills, No. 1, which has been operated 
by the company since April 1. Quilts are manu- 
factured on 2,040 spindles and 40 jacquard looms. 


*North Carolina, Denton. A site has been se- 
cured on which a building will be erected for the 
Yenton Cotton Mills C 


incorporated with 


*Mississippi, Columbus. 
Textile Mills, 
stock 


mpany, recently reported 
1 capital stock of $50,000 with 
increasing to $100,000 It is 
work will begin at once 


the privilege of 


stated that construction 








North Carolina, Gastonia. Plans and specifica- 
for the newly organized Dunn Mfg. Co. have 
“A building one story high, 78 
be erected and 5,000 spindles for 
the manufacture of cotton yarns will be installed. 
[he contract has been awarded for erecting the 
building. C. P. Armstrong is president and treas- 
urer. C. M. Dunn is superintendent. The capital 
stock is $100,000 


} 


been completed. 


by 200 feet, will 


Newton. Plans for the build- 
the Ridgefield Cotton Mills 
have been completed and contract has been let. 
A one-story building 764 by 79 1/2 feet will be 
erected and arranged so that it can be easily en- 
larged. 2,500 spindles will be installed for the 
manufacture of yarn only As previously reported, 
electricity will be the motive power. The invest- 
ment in machinery and building will be about 
$ss,o00. H. F. Smith is general manager 


*North Carolina, 


ing to be erected 


irolina, Roxboro Buildings for the 
Longhurst Cotton Mill, reported incorporated in 
-ompleted, and J. A. Long, 
president, reports that it is expected manufactur- 
ig will begin about January I 
*North Carolina, St. Pauls. Contract for 5,000 
spindles to be installed in the new St. Paul’s Cot- 
on Mills has been awarded to the Mason Machine 
5 uction work on the buildings is 


*North C 
the spring, are nearly 


ll 





*Rhode Island, River Point. The Warwick 
Lace Works, previously reported incorporated 
with a capital stock of $300,000 and officers 


elected, expects to commence manufacturing in 
the spring of 1908. Plans have been prepared and 
bids are being received for the erection of a 2- 
story building, 47 by 140 feet. 40s to 120s yarn 
will be used. Wm. Stoppard will be general man- 
ager and buyer. Electric power will be used and 
a bleach house installed. Six lace machines will 
be installed at first and 5 machines added later. 


*South Carolina, Blacksburg. The Blacksburg 
Mills have not been incorporated as yet. They 
have secured a commission to open books of sub- 
scription and have already sufficient stock sub- 
scribed to secure a charter, which will be applied 
for soon. Construction work on buildings will 
begin in the spring and the production of goods 
will begin during the fall of 1908. The initial 
equipment will consist of 5,376 spindles and 150 
looms for the manufacture of fine sheetings for 
converters. G. Lang Anderson, formerly of the 
Williamston Mills, Williamston, S. C., will be 
president and treasurer. At present, Mr. Ander- 
son is attending to the affairs of the new concern. 


*South Carolina, Cheraw. It is stated that a 
mill will be built for the Cheraw Cotton Mills and 
10,000 spindles and 300 looms equipped for the 
manufacture of convertible cloths. The organ:- 
zation has been completed and it is expected that 
James Dillingham, 256 Church Street, N. Y., will 
be president and A. G. Kollack, of Darlington, 
S. C., treasurer and manager. Electricity will be 
used for motive power and will be obtained from 
the Rockingham Power Company. 


*South Carolina, Newberry. Subscriptions are 
being solicited for the Highland Cotton Mills, pre- 
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viously reported as filing applications for a chart 
with capital stock of $300,000. F. N. Martin a1 
G. S. Mower are in charge. 


*South Carolina, Rock Hill. The new buildi: 
for the Harriss Mfg. Co., incorporated in July, 
ander construction. It will be 75 by 300 feet. C 
ton yarns and collar pads will be the product. 


*South Carolina, Union. The stockholders 
the Mishna Cotton Mills reported as filing an a; 
plication for a charter with a capital stock of $30 
ooo will get together within a few days to affect tl 
organization and decide upon plans for their ney 
mill. It is expected that 15,000 spindles and 4: 
looms will be operated on fine cotton goods giving 
employment to about 300 persons. Electric power 
will be used. L. M. Jordan, A. H. Foster, B. F 
Arthur and others are promoting the enterprise. 


*South Carolina, Yorkville. The buildings for 
the Lockmore Cotton Mills are practically com 
pleted. 6,500 spindles will be installed instead of 
5,000 spindles as at first reported. The product 
will be 30s to 40s reverse twist thread yarns 
Each machine will be driven by an individual in 
duction motor. The power will be supplied by the 
Southern Power Co. Thos. P. Moore is president 
and John F. Wallace, secretary. The company 
has a capital of $100,000. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Alabama, Florence. The Ashcraft Cotton 
Mills have installed bag printing, folding and cut- 
ting machinery in their bag manufacturing depart- 
ment. 

*Alabama, Jacksonville. The new mill for the 
Ide Cotton Mills, on which construction work was 
started in April, is nearly completed and some 
parts are ready for the installation of machinery. 
25,000 spindles will be the equipment. 


Canada, Ontario, Hamilton. The Eagle Spin- 
ning Mills, Ltd., have awarded contract for an 
addition to their plant. 


*Connecticut, Willimantic. Construction work 
on the new mill for the American Thread Co. has 
progressed to the point where two stories have 
been completed. Plans have been prepared for 
a new 2-story brick dyehouse and work on this 
will begin shortly. The new structure will be 60 
by 190 feet. 


Connecticut, Willimantic. The capital stock o! 
the Willimantic Cotton Mills Corp. has been in- 
creased from $120,000 to $500,000 and the nam¢ 
changed to the Windham Mfg. Co. of Conn. The 
property of the Windham Mfg. Co. has been con 
solidated with the Willimantic Cotton Mills Corp 
It is stated that a number of important changes 
will be made before January tr. 


Georgia, Dalton. It is reported that the Elk 
Cotton Mills has decided to double its capacity 
by the erection of a large addition. Cotton yarns 
are manufactured on 8,000 spindles. The capita! 
stock is $165,000. J. W. Bowett is president and 
J. E. Satterfield, treasurer, and M. C. Foster 
buyer. i 


*Georgia, Winder. It is reported that the 
Winder Cotton Mills have awarded contract fo 








6,012 spindies and 204 
looms are operated at present on denims. 


number of new lIcoms. 


*Massachusetts, Adams. An addition is being 
built to the dye house of the Renfrew Mig. Com- 
pany. A new press will be installed. 


*Massachusetts, Southbridge. The Central Mills 
Co. is putting in a new 540 horse-power water 
wheel to operate the machinery in the new addi- 
tion being erected. Part of the old mill is being 
replaced and 2,000 spindles and 50 looms will be 
installed. It is expected that all these improve- 
ments will be completed by January I. 


Massachusetts, Winchendon. A report has been 
‘irculated that Nelson D. White & Sons are hav 
ing a new building erected in order to increase 
the capacity of their weaving department. The 
facts are that the company contemplates the erec- 
tion of a building in the spring of 1908 to be used 

ry weaving, beaming, cloth room, and repair 
shop. The structure will be of brick, 304 by 54 
feet and 2 stories high. 224 looms will be installed 
which will increase the capacity of the plant about 
25 per cent. 


te 


€ 
1 
i 
i 


*Mississippi, Winona The addition to the 
equipment of the Winona Cotton Mills will con- 
sist of a number of new cards, which have already 
been contracted for. 6,000 spindles and 200 looms 
are run on sheetings and drills. J. W. Clark is 
president, H. W. Clark, treasurer and secretary, 
and T. S. Simpson, superintendent. 


Missouri, St. Louis. An addition is being built 
to the Home Cotton Mills, a branch of the Bemis 
Bros.’ Bag Company. 


*New Hampshire, Peterboro. The report that 
the Union Mfg. Company is preparing plans for 
an addition to their plant is incorrect. It is pro- 
posed to install new machinery for preparing spin- 
ning, etc., in one of the mills to take the place of 
old-style machinery. New machinery has not as 
yet been contracted for. 


*New Jersey, New Brunswick. The addition 
being erected for Johnson & Johnson will be ready 
for manufacturing about July 1. 10,000 ring spin- 
dles and 250 looms will be installed for the manu- 
facture of all types of surgeon’s cloths. Steam and 
electric power will be used. R. W. Johnson, presi- 
dent: C. W. McCormick, treasurer; and W. H. 
Hobbs, superintendent. The production is sold 
direct. 

*New York, Jamestown. The addition to be 
built to the Chautauqua Towel Mills will be used 
to enlarge the bleaching department. It is ex- 
pected that machinery will be installed ready for 
operation by December 1. 


*New York, Lockport. 
of the Niagara Cotton 
completed in a few weeks. 


will be installed. 


The addition to the plant 
* 3atting Company will be 
fe Additional machinery 

*North Carolina, Concord. The Franklin Cot- 
ton Mills will add 6,000 additional spindles to the 
present equipment. 16s warp is manufactured on 
6,000 spindles. J. W. Cannon is president and E. 
T. Cannon, treasurer. 


*North Carolina, Cumberland. The addition 
being erected to the plant of J. F. Houston & 
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Company will be 340 by 75 feet, 1 story high and 
basement. A new 250 h. p. water wheel has just 
been installed and will supply power to the equip- 
ment of the new addition. 5,000 spindles will be 
installed with accompanying machinery for the 
manufacture of cotton yarns. Contracts for ma- 
chinery have not been placed 


*North Carolina, he addition t 


Greensbor I 
the carding and spinning departments of the Prox- 


imity Mfg. Company is nearly completed and it is 
expected that the machinery equipment will all be 
installed during December 112 cards and 24,000 
spindles will be installed for making yarn for thi 
present mill, which is run on indigo blue denims 


Electric power will be used. 


North Carolina, Hillsboro. The Eno Cotton 
Mills will erect an addition to its present weave 
shed and a new dye house. The addition to the 
weaving department will be one story high i 
100 by 125 feet. 200 looms will be installed 
construction work has already started on the new 
dye house. This company has capital stock of 
$110,000 and operates 20,000 ring spindles and 400 
narrow looms. A. J. Ruffin is president and James 
H. Webb, treasurer. : 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Robert Megowan & 
Son. manufacturers of madras cloth and cottor 





dress goods on 100 looms, are putting up a new 
boiler house in which they are installing a new 120 
h. p. boiler. Other improvements and additions to 
the mills are planned 

Pennsylvania, Easton. Five hundred spindles 
for spinning splicing yarns have been added to the 
equipment of Chas. Chipman’s Sons, manufactur- 
ers of hosiery and cotton yarns. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The addition to the 
Blackstone Webbing Co.’s plant, reported in 
August, has been completed and machinery is now 
being installed. 30 additional looms are being set 
up which makes a total of 70 looms operated on 
narrow cotton fabrics. L. M. Bishop is president, 
treasurer and buyer, and E. H. Sawyer is superin- 
tendent 

*Rhode Island, Woonsocket. A _ construction 
gang is working on the foundation of the new mill 
being erected for the Lawton Spinning Co. 


South Carolina, Blacksburg. It is reported that 
the Whittaker Cotton Mills is having plans pre- 
pared for an addition, which will about double the 
present equipment. 3,120 ring spindles are oper- 
ated on Ios to 4os carded yarns. C. M. Smith is 
pres., and P. H. Freeman, treas. and buyer 

*South Carolina, Gaffney. The new equipment 


of the Gaffney Mfg. Co. will consist of 20,000 to 
30,000 spindles with a full equipment of looms and 





other machinery No definite action 
taken in regard to this enlargement it 
probably be several months before contracts 
given out 





South Carolina, Spartansburg. The stockh 
of the Drayton Mills Company will hold a meeting 
December 23 to consider increasing the capital 
stock from $600,000 to $900,000. Lawns are n 1 
factured on 44,800 ring spindles and g00 looms. A 


B. Calvert is president and treasurer and G. A 
Franklin is superintendent. The product is sold 


through Deering, Milliken & Company, N. Y 





ees 


























































Virginia, Danville. The Dan River Power & 
Mfg. Company have installed 288 Northrop looms, 
and the Riverside Cotton Mills are installing the 
same number at the present time. R. A. School- 
field is president of both companies and H. R. 
Fitzgerald is treasurer. 


WOOLEN. 





New Mills. 

*Massachusetts, Lowell. Geo. A. Lyon, who 
was reported as starting an axminster carpet and 
rug factory in connection with C. W. Clark, has 
purchased the Dana Mill property situated in W. 

eet and will install machinery as soon 
is it can be secured. 


dams Str 


*New Hampshire, Gonic. None of the details 
can be learned regarding the N. E. Woolen Com- 
pany, previously reported incorporated. A build- 
ing between Gonic and Rochester has been leased 
but plans, evidently, have not developed materi- 
ully. Harry A. Glazier, manufacturer of fire ap- 
paratus, with plant at Lawrence, Mass., is largely 
nterested in the new enterprise and will be man- 

*North Carolina, Winston-Salem The new 
lant for the Chatham Mfg. Co. will be in opera- 
tion by December 1. Practically all the machinery 
has arrived and is now being installed. The plant 
vill be operated with steam until electric power 
-an be secured. This is 2 branch of the Chatham 
Mig. Co. of Elkin. Fine woolen blankets will be 

| 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Thomas Crompton, 
Francis O'Neil, and A. G. Fromuth, as incor- 
porators, have applied for a charter for the Over- 
brook Carpet Company. The new company will 
commence its operations in the mills formerly 


occupied by the late Dunlap Carpet Co., at 55th 


and Jefferson Sts., West Pgilada. 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The receiver for 
Thomas Graham, recently declared a bankrupt. has 
sold the plant in its entirety, consisting,of 13 looms 
o Adam Frey, who will start it up again on in 
grain carpets at 17290 Gillingham St., Frankford. 


product will be sold direct. 


*Pennsylvania, Philadclp The new plant to 
be started up bv James Grindrod and others, re- 








cently reported by us, will be known as the R. J 
Lawson Woolen Mills and will contain 20 broad 
looms which will be run on men’s wear worsteds 


Mr. Grindrod will have charge of the mill as man- 

ager, the production being sold direct. The plant 

is located in the Negowan Mills, Adams Ave. and 

Church St., Frankford. They are now working on 
tr 


» have the mill running full by 


1 + 


Samples and expect 
January I next 
Enlargements and Improvements. 

Connecticut, South Glastonbury. A new set of 
cards is being installed in the Hopewell Mill 
operated by Franklin Glazier & Son. 10 sets and 
46 looms are operated on woolen dress goods and 


oakings 


*Connecticut, Stafford Springs. The capital 
stock of the R. I. Worsted Company will be in 
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creased from $40,000 to $160,000 and undoubtedly 
the new plant will be further enlarged. At pres- 
ent, 152 looms are being operated on fancy 
worsteds. L. B. Shoenfeld is president, D. N 
Brown, treasurer, agent and buyer, and C. Little, 
superintendent. The product is sold direct and 


through H. W. T. Mali & Company. 


*Connecticut, Talcottville. Broad looms are 
being installed in the new addition to the plant of 
Talcott Bros. New equipment is also being in- 
stalled in the card room and finishing department. 
Cassimeres and cloakings are manufactured. 


*Connecticut, Thompsonville. The building re- 
ported as being purchased by the Upton & Martin 
Carpet Company will be remodelled immediatel, 
and used for storage and manufacturing purpose 


Maine, Camden. An addition, 18 by 45 feet, is 
being built to the Knox Woolen Mills and will be 
used for an engine and dynamo room. A new 250 
h. p. engine will be installed. The company is 
capitalized at $146,000 and manufactures felts and 
woolen specialties on 9 sets of cards. 


Maine, East Madison. A new dye house is be- 
ing built for the Somerset Worsted Mills. This 
compary operates 32 looms on worsted goods 
John C. Griffin is president and Ralph Gedhill 
treasurer and manager. 


Maine, Madison. A new dryer is being installed 
in the Madison Woolen Company. Sackings, 
broad cloths, thibets and other woolen goods are 
manufactured on 18 sets and 108 looms. The com 
pany is capitalized at $200,000. 


*Massachusetts, Lowell. The one-story brick 
addition being erected to the Stirling Mills is 
practically completed and machinery will be in- 
stalled shortly. It will be used for wool scouring 
and carbonizing. 


*Massachusetts, Newton Lower Falls The 
foundation has been completed for the new dye- 
house to be erected for W. S. Cordingly & Son. 
The building will be one story high gnd 60 by 25 
feet. Shoddy and extracts are manufactured on 
16 sets. 


*New Hampshire, Bristol. The Dodge-Davis 
Mfg. Co. does not expect to install machinery in 
the building formerly occupied by the Mason- 
Perkins Paper Co., until spring. Plans for the 
machinery have not been completed. 


New Jersey, Camden. The Highland Worsted 
Mills, manufacturers of fine worsted yarns with 13,- 
500 spindles, 16 cards and 16 combs, through Bal- 
linger & Perot, the architects of Philadelphia, have 
recently placed a contract for the erection of a new 
one-story boiler house in their mills at oth and 
State Sts. The building will measure 49 by 15 feet 
and will be of stone construction. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The W. & R. Ford 
Manufacturing Co., Tacony St., Frankford, manu 
facturing ingrain carpets and carpet yarns, are 
disposing of their carpet weaving plant and in the 
future will devote their attention to the spinning 

' 
varns only. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Thomas Wolsten 
holm Sons & Co., spinners of worsted yarns, are 


spans 





ing plans prepared for a new addition to their 


rv at Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Messrs. Kerr, 
Savlor & Co., manufacturers of Brussels carpets 
and rugs on 8 looms at 1822-28 Cadwallader St., 
recently purchased the plant operated by the bank- 
rupt firm of H. Sassman & Co., located in the 
same building. It is said that they will consolidate 
the plant with that of their own without removing 
it from its present quarters 


*Rhode Island, Washington. A small addition 
1 to the plant of the Livingston 


is being ecrecte 


Woolen ( 


Mills Starting Up. 

New lampshire, Ashuelot. The Sheridan 
Woolen Mill, operated by Hugh Sheridan, is 
closed, awaiting orders on new samples. 


*Rhode Island, Thornton. Preparations are be- 
ing made for reopening the Fitch Mfg. Company. 
which shut down early in October. They are in- 
terested in receiving information on finishing 
machinery and supplies. Eiderdowns and _ stock- 
inets are manufactured. John A. Quinn is presi- 
dent, John F. McKeon, treasurer, and L. A. Peck- 
ham is general manager. Cotton and wool yarns 
are bought 


ee 


SILK. 


New Mills. 

New Jersey, Paterson. The Madison Ribbon 
Co. has been incorporated with authorized capital 
stock of $100,000. Wm. H. Forbes, Jersey City: 
Geo, T. Scheck, Paterson; and Chas. Crane, Pas- 
saic, are the incorporators. The principal office is 
at Madison and Essex Sts., this city. It is re- 
ported that a plant will be started for the manu- 
facture of silk ribbons. 


New Jersey, Paterson. The United Ribbon Co. 
is having plans prepared for a mill which will be 
erected in a suburb and which will combine the 
two plants now operated by them. ‘Their other 
plant is known at the Annex Ribbon Co., located 
in the Granite Mill, the tenants of which have 
been notified to move before July 1, 1908. The 
Barbour Flax Spinning Co., owners of the Granite 
Mill, expect to fill the building with flax spinning 
machinery upon the removal of all the tenants. 


New York, Middletown. The Jos. S. Mack Silk 
Company will start a branch plant here. It is ex- 
pected that silk yarns of all descriptions will be 
manufactured. The Allentown plant of this com- 
pany operates 25,000 spindles on all descriptions 
of silk yarns. L. E. Schimpff is pres. and Jos. S. 
Mack, treas. and buyer. 


*Pennsylvania, Easton. The Continental Silk 
Mills have awarded contract for a building, 103 by 
60 feet, to Geo. B. Rush. Ground has already 
been broken for the foundation and plans have 
been made to have the construction work continue 
uninterrupted until the building is completed, 
which will be about March 15, 1908. The Conti- 
nental Silk Mills are at present located in Pater- 
son, where 100 looms are operated on broad silks. 
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*Pennsylvania, Scranton. Construction work or 
the building for the Keyser Silk Throwing Com 
pany, previously reported incorporated with cap 
ital stock of $25,000, will soon be completed. The 
officers expect that machinery will be installed and 
the plant ready for starting in full by the middle 
of December. 5,000 spindles will comprise the 
equipment. Wm. Prestwood is pres. and buyer; 
David G. Rees is secretary. 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


*Connecticut, South Manchester. One of the 
new mills being erected for Cheney Bros. will be 
completed this winter and manufacturing will com- 
mence in the spring. A gang is at work on the 
foundation of the second new mill 


*“New Jersey, Paterson. The new mill being 
erected for the Harmony Silk Company is nearly 
completed. The building will be known as the 
Schmutz Mill. It is 2 stories high with basement, 
205 by 52 feet, with separate boiler and engin 
room. The Harmony Silk Company will move 
their equipment from the Barnert Mill on Dale 
Avenue next month and occupy the first floor. A 
large amount of new machinery will be added to 
the present equipment. The basement and second 
floor will be rented. 


*New Jersey, Paterson. A charter has been 
granted to the Seaton Company, with capital 
of $100,000. The plant now running as H. H. 
Seaton Co. will be taken over. A branch plant of 
5,000 spindles was started a few weeks ago in 
Passaic. 


*New York, Haverstraw. As reported in March, 
the Home Silk Mill will be enlarged. Plans are 
being considered for increasing the capital stock 
to $300,000 and erecting a 2-story brick building, 
36 by 60 feet, on the site formerly occupied by the 
Home Dyeing Co. Presumably throwing machin 
ery and looms will be installed 

—_—_—_—_—q.—_—________. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





*Canada, Quebec, Montreal. The 100 by 50 
foot addition being erected to the plant of the 
British American Dyeing Company is nearly com- 
pleted, and machinery will be installed about Feb 
ruary I. Jos. Allen is manager and buyer. 


*Connecticut, Montville. The corrected names 
of the incorporators of the Alpha Mills Company 
are Percy L. Waterman, Jas. Dervin, and Chas 
A. Rumrell. The capital stock is $80,000. Further 
information cannot be learned. Undoubtedly a 
plant will be started for the manufacture of yarns. 
The Brookside Mill, formerly operated by C. F. 
Scholfield, is idle and may be taken over by the 
new company. 


*Massachusetts, East Brookfield. Frames will 
be installed in Vizard’s Opera House by the R. I. 
Dyeing & Finishing Corp. (Woonsocket, R. I.) for 
cutting and finishing velvet. No machinery will 
be used, as the cutting and finishing will be hand 
work. 


Massachusetts, Lowell. The Josiah Harriman 
s been granted a charter 


Narrow Fabric Co. ha 








th pital stock of $10,000. Josiah Harriman is 
W. Churchill, treasurer and 
erk It understood that plant for manu- 
w fabrics will be equipped. 

“New Jersey, Jersey City The American Silk 
; y, which we reported in October as 
harter with capital stock of $100,000, 


pened offices at 1133 Broadway, New York 





t Ernest Finman is president and general 
lanager; Viggo Toepfer, treasurer; and H. A. C 
Seeb 1, secretary. The promoters are still en- 
gag financing the company, but upon the com- 

( of this work expect to begin the manufac- 

g irtificial silk by a mew process. The 
nt will be started probably in Paterson about 
t ru 1 1908. 

P vivania, Philadelphia August Walliser, 

r many years located at 1024 Arch St., where he 

anufactut ed fringes, tassel cords and dress 

ngs by hand, has had a new building erected 
531 Armitage St., Manayunk, into which he has 
ed the plant and made a number of additions 

Pennsylvania, Phiiadelphia. Fred. Ricks is 


equipping a floor the mill at 220 Ashmead St. 
r the printing of hosiery for the trade. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. The Novelty Print 
Works, 2821-23 Jasper St., printers of hosiery and 
shades, making a specialty of discharge 
tract work, have recently put in machinery 
irying and dyeing purposes and are now dye- 


Vindow 


ex 


ing fast blacks on hosiery. F. W. Schimmel is the 
p prietor. 
*Pennsylvania, Swissvale. The new waste man 


ufacturing plant being erected by the Pittsburg 
Waste Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., is practically 
ompleted and will be equipped and running in full 
yperation by December 1. Cotton and wool waste 
the product. 


Rhode Island, 
( : id 


V1 be 


Greenville. The Hygienic Fibre 
s adding a new drier bought of the Philadel- 
1 Textile Machinery Co. 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket. A 


120 by 50 being 


addition, 
plant of 


3-ste ry 
erected to the 


treet, 1S 


Greene & Daniels Mfg. Company. Thread, yarns 
1 twines are manufactured, dyed and bleached. 


Rhode Island, Providence. It is reported that 
the Glenlyon Dye Works are considering plans for 


additions to be erected to their present plant. 





*South C na, Charleston. A company will 
shortly be incorporated with a capital stock of 
$200,000 to build a plant for the manufacture of bat 
ting, twine, blankets and rope from cotton and jute 


vaste It is stated 


for buildings 


that plans have been prenared 
which will include a main structure, 
450 hv &o feet. A. C. Ti Geo. A. Wagener, R 
G. Rhett, Geo. Lunz, and Ellison A. Smyth of 
Charleston, S. C., will be the incorporators. The 
Cotton Ma Association of South Caro- 


is behind the project. 


pias, 


Chattanooga. E. E. 
uld like to get into 


make 


Tennessee Meredith, 1005 
communication 
machinery used in the man- 
carpets. 


Renton. The Yule Spinning & 
will start manufacturing about De- 


ot Ww 


Orr 
hirms 


ast Otn 
with 


that 
tnat 


ture t+ runes trom 
ure Of rug Irom 


old 
Washington, 
Mig. Company 
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cember 1. This company was organized early in 
the present year and incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000. $60,000 is being expended for 
the erection of a suitable plant. Construction 
work started August 1 and has progressed to a 
point where part of the machinery is installed. 
Lath yarn and coarse wrapping twine will be 
manufactured from flax for the first year. The 
company anticipates enlarging and making fine 
linen yarns and woven goods after the business 
becomes firmly established. C. B. Bussell is presi- 
dent and David Yule is superintendent and buyer. 
Electric power will be used and the product will 
be sold direct. 


—_—______¢ 


FAILURES AND SUSPENSIONS. 





Connecticut, Turnerville. A. G. Turner, a silk 
-ommission throwster of Willimantic, has been 
appointed receiver of the firm of P. W. Turner & 
Company. The liabilities are $38,766, assets, $36.,- 
540. Silk ribbons are manufactured on 3,000 spin 
dles and 20 looms. 


Massachusetts, North Adams. The Arnold Print 
Works, on the petition of C. D. Houghton, applied 
for receiver on November 6, and Henry E. Warner 
of Boston was appointed. This action was taken 
the inability to renew maturing loans 
owing to the financial stringency. In its last an 
nual statement made June 29, the company showed 
a surplus of over $4,000,000 above capital. It is 
understood at the present time that it owes ap 
proximately $9,000,000, of which $6,500,000 is due 
the banks Nearly $1,000,000 of these loans 
mature during the next sixty days. The assets 
are roughly estimated at $15,000,000 as follows: 
real estate and machinery, $2,500,000; bills receiv 
able, $3,506,000; notes and accounts receivable. 
$1,000,000; finished $3,000,000; goods in 


because of 


zoods, 
process, $4,000,000: supplies at mills, $700,000. Be- 
sides the Arnold Print Works the officers of the 
company own and operate the Beaver and Eclipse 
Mills, which manufacture goods for the print 
works. They are also large buvers in the market 
The company has a large number of contracts it 
process of manufacture and it is hoped that the 
receiver will be able to carry on the business and 
fulfil these contracts, as it is believed the company 
is perfectly solvent, and with the co-operation of 
creditors and stockholders should be able to make 
arrangements to continue without interruption. 


Massachusetts, Williamstown. The Williams- 
town Mig. Co. has been placed in the hands of a 
receiver. This step was taken in consequence of 
the financial embarrassment of the Arnold Print 
Works of North Adams, which handles the out- 
put of the local plant. A. C. Houghton, president 
of the Williamstown Mfg. Co., is also president of 
the Arnold Print Works. 20,000 spindles and 450 
looms are operated on print cloths. 


Massachusetts, Winchester. Creditors have 
filed a petition in bankruptcy against the Charles 
N. Bacon Felt Works. The company was incor- 
porated in January, 1906, and has a capital stock 
of $25,000. C..N. Bacon is president and treas- 
urer. Wool felt goods and buffing wheels are 
manufactured on 13 sets of cards. 





*Rhode Island, Alton Henry R. Segar has 
en appointed temporary receiver of the Alton 
lig. Company. The company has a capital stock 
$700,000, and up to two weeks ago, operated a 
int in this place on trimming laces. J. O. Curry 
president, Wm. F. Wayburn, treasurer, anc 
has. Shephard, manager and buyer. The cor 
tion has been given until November 25 té 
why it should not be declared bankrupt 





<<a 


FIRES. 


Alabama, Tuscaloosa The Rope and Yarn 
Mills, of which George A. Searcy is president and 
treasurer, have been destroyed by fire, with loss of 
bout $20,000, partly covered by insurance. 1,600 
pindles were operated on yarns, twine and small 


New Hampshire, Marlboro. The Cheshire 
Blanket Co., Whitney & Clark, proprietors, has 
been damaged by fire with loss of about $15,000, 

1 by insurance. Horse blankets and 
tinets were manufactured on 7 sets and 70 looms. 


rtly covere: 


New York, Ogdensburg. The plant operated by 
the Fred S. McGuire Co., Ltd., has been destroyed 
by fire, with estimated loss of $20,000. Cloth pants 
ind knitting yarns were manufactured on one set 

f cards and 3 narrow looms 


New York, Whitehall. A severe fire in the 
Champlain Silk Mills caused a loss estimated at 
$50,000, fully covered by insurance. The company 
has a capital of $100,000 and operates 12,000 silk 
spindles. Albrey Meyer is president and treasurer. 


Pennsylvania, Norristown. Fire caused damage 
f about $10,000 in the plant of the Wvoming Spin- 
ning Co., manufacturers of cotton yarns. 5,000 ring 


nd §,000 mule spindles are operated. 


Pennsylvania, Norristown. Fire in the stock 
use of the Eureka Knitting Co. caused a loss of 
$40,000, covered bv insurance. 


_—_—____ 


FACTS AND GOSSIP. 





*Connecticut, New Boston It is stated that 
Herman Rawitzer, president of the Fabyan 
Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, has purchased the 
plant of Geo. T. Murdock & Son, which filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy last September. 
If the deal goes through, undoubtedly the plant 
will be started up again. 


Connecticut, Putnam. The cotton industry in 
this section is not only very prosperous but the 
outlook is for one of the busiest winters in its 
history. Over $2,000,000 has been spent the last 
I2 months in improvements to mills and in addi- 
tions to meet the growth of trade. 


Connecticut, Stafford. The Riverside Woolen 
Mills have filed a certificate of dissolution. Seven 
sets and 34 broad looms were operated on fancy 
woolen dress goods and men’s wear. 


Connecticut, Stafford Springs. It is rumored 
that the capital stock of the R. I. Worsted Com- 
pany is to be increased and the new plant en- 
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larged. At present the company has a capital of 
$40,000. 

*Delaware, Smyr1 ( P. Thornley, manu- 
facturer of pants, overalls and jumpers, has bought 
the plant formerly occupied by the Bitzer Hosiery 


Mfg. Company and advises us that he will opera 


ce 


it in the near future 


Delaware, Wilmington. The Vassar Knitting 
Mills Company of Wilmington has been granted a 


charter with a capital stock of $20,000. 


Georgia, Ashburn. J. S. Betts & Company are 
at the head of a project looking toward the organi- 
zation of a cotton yarn mill. No definite plans 
have been made. 


\uburn Herman \ Metz, 


Massachusett 





president of the Ettrick Mills has bought the 
interests of Henry F. Granger, formerly treasurer 
of the corporation. The company is capitalized at 
$250,000 and manuf ires rugs and _ worsted 
yarns. A large amount of worsted machinery was 


recently added. 


Massachusetts, Boston. The American Moisten- 
ing Company, Boston, Mass., report a large vol 
ume of business for this season, receiving orders 
since October 1 from thirty-two (32) textile mills 
for humidifying equipments, among which are or- 
ders from the Salt’s Textile Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Dwight Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Mass.; Mas- 
sachusetts Mohair Plush Co., Lowell, Mass.; Hill 
Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me.; Elizabeth Mills, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; New York Mills, New York; Joseph 
Simpson Sons, Toronto, Ontario; American 
Thread Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Newton Silk Co., 
Newton, Mass.; Floyd Cranska, Moosup, Conn.; 
Sutton Mills, North Andover, Mass.; Carolina 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., and many others. 


V 
} 
1 


Massachusetts, Dalton. It is rumored that the 
Dalton Woolen Mill may resume operations with- 
in a short time. A line of samples is being 
brought out. 

Massachusetts, Fall River. A cylinder head was 
blown out in the engine room of the Kerr Mills, 
doing considerable damage and necessitating the 
shutting down of part of the plant for a few days. 
The damage has been repaired and the plant is in 
full operation again. 

*Massachusetts, Fall River. The capital stock 
of the Merchants Mfg. Company has been in- 
creased from $800,000 to $1,200,000, The increase 
is in a stock dividend 

Massachusetts, Fall River. The sliding scale 
agreement between the Fall River manufacturers 
and the operatives, which went into effect six 
months ago, will hold for at least six months 
longer. It is considered that the sliding scale has 
worked very successfully. 

*Massachusetts, Lowell. It 1s rumored that John 
G. Myers of Jamaica Plain has purchased the plant 
formerly operated by the Pickering Mfg. Co 

Massachusetts, New Bedford. At a meeting of 
the directors of the Manomet Mills it was voted 
to increase the capital stock from $1,200,000 to $2,- 
000,000. The new stock is to be offered to present 
stockholders pro rata at par. The company 
operates 54,768 mule spindles on 4s to 30s combed 
hosiery yarns. 





8 








Edwin Farnham Greene has been elected treas- 
ure! the Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass., to take 
the place of Geo. S. Silsbee, who died recently. 


z 
Mr. Greene is the son of the late Stephen Greene, 
the noted mill engineer and architect, one of the 
founders of the mill engineering firm of Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co. He received an education 
especially designed to fit him for the mill engineer- 
ing profession and textile manufacturing. On his 
father’s death he became president of the Lock- 
wood Greene Co., which position he still holds and 


will retain. Several years ago he was chosen treas- 
urer of the Dwight Manufacturing Co., of Chico- 
pee, Mass., and Alabama City, Ala. He is also 
treasurer of the Lawton Mills Corporation, at 


Plainfield, Conn. These treasurerships he will 
shortly relinquish to devote all his time to the 
Pacific. 

Chas. Hurst, for the past two years acting as- 
sistant to Mr. Manley of the Atlantic Mills, has 
severed his connection with that company. Mr. 
Hurst thas been connected with this company for 
a number of years and is considered an expert in 
the finishing department 


Henry C. Morse has accepted the position as de- 
signer for the Riverside Cotton Mills, Danville. 
Va. He was formerly employed at Chicopee, Mass. 


Warren A. Evans, agent of the Faulkner Mfg. 
Company, North Billerica, Mass., has severed his 
connection with that company, after being em- 
se 
£ 


loved nearly a quarter of a century. He is suc- 
-eeded by R. W. Barber, of Rockville, Conn. Mr. 
Barber was formerly superintendent of the Brown 


Mfg. Company, one of the American Woolen Com- 
pany’s mills at Dover, N. H. 


I. J. Dickson has accepted a position as over- 
ing and spinning at the Fidelity Mills, 


QO 
Zo. 
OQ 


E. N. Tart has accepted a position as oevrseer 
of spinning for the German American Mills, at 
Draps % 

W. C. Spencer has accepted a position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Rhode Island Mills, Spray, 
N. C 

J. A. Barlor, overseer of weaving, slashing and 
warping, has accepted a position with the Coch- 


rane Cotton Mills, Cochrane, Ga. 


.. F. Gardner has severed his connection as 
srseer of spinning for the Gibson Mill, Concord, 


J. F. Roberts has severed his connection as 
superintendent of the Gibson Mill, Concord, N. C., 
and accepted a similar one with the Washington 
Mills, Fries, Va 


Ernest Lord, superintendent for the Huntington 
Mfg. Company, Huntington, Mass., has severed 
his connection with that company. 

Arthur Champlin has accepted the position as 
overseer of the cloth room at the Warren Mfg. 
Company’s plant at Warren, R. I. 


Personals. 


Wm. J. Roebken, general manager of tl 
Badger Worsted Mills, Grafton, Wis., and one oi 
the leading citizens of Cedarburg, died at his hom 
November 12th after a brief illness of appendi 
citis. He was a director of the Cedarburg Farm 
ers’ & Merchants’ Bank and alderman for twelve 
years. He was also five years treasurer of th: 
School Board. 


John B. Moran, overseer of weaving at the Lip 
pitt Mills, Phenix, R. I., has severed his connec 
tion with that company. He had been oversee: 
at the Lippitt Mills for the past nineteen years. 


Walter T. Capron, assistant designer for the C 
A. Root Company, Uxbridge. terminated his ser- 
vices with that company. Chas. Stewart, second 
hand in the finishing department for the C. A. 
Root Company, has severed his connection with 
that company. 


Wm. McGee has accepted the position as over 
seer of weaving for the Forest Mills, T. F. Mullen 
& Company, Stafford Springs, Conn. He was 
formerly employed at the Fabyan Woolen Com 
pany, Stafford Springs, Conn. 


Daniel L. Morrissey, overseer of spinning at 
the Warren Mfg. Company, Warren, R. I., has 
resigned. The vacancy has been filled by John 
McPike. 


John T. Collins has been engaged as overseer 
of spinning for Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns 
wick, N. J. 

John D. Sullivan, o erseer of ring spinning fo: 
the Mav’s Landing Water Power Company. oi 
May’s Landing, N. J., has resigned his position. 
His successor is Jas. Hoover, who formerly held 
the same position years ago. 


G. C. Carr, overseer of carding at the Lock 
wood Mills, No. 2, Waterville. Me., has severed 
his connection with that company, where he was 
employed for the past twenty-six years. 


Chas. Breen has resigned his position as assist- 
ant to the manager of the Enterprise Silk Com 
pany and accepted a position as superintendent of 
the Reinhardt-Meding Silk Company, Paterson 
N. J 


Arthur M. Hamilton, formerly superintendent of 
the Hargraves & Parker Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
has accepted the position as superintendent of the 
Tompkins Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 


Wm. O’Connell has accepted a position as over- 
seer of carding at Wallace & Smith Blanket Mills. 
Piqua, Ohio. 


Albert T. Wilde has taken charge of the spinning 
at the No. 3 Mill of the Hamilton Mfg. Company at 
Lowell, Mass., in addition to the No. 1 and 2 
mills. 


John J. Shay has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the No. 1 Mill of the Middlesex 
Mills, Lowell, Mass. He was formerly employe at 
the Saugus Mfg. Company, Saugus. Mass. 


ardndde so 
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Henry Douglass, one of the incorporators of the 
Piscataquis Woolen Company, Guilford, Me., and 
vho was elected treasurer and held this office for 
five years, died at his home in Guilford. 





A. M. Kennedy has accepted the position as boss 


lyer at South Bend, Ind. 


John Howarth has acepted a position as boss 
irder in the No. 3 Mill of the Manchaug Com- 


pany, Manchaug, Mass. 


Chas. W. Lockwood 
dressing department of 
cket, R. I. 


William Appleby has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding at the Angus Park Mfg. Com- 
pany of East Glastonbury, Conn. He was for 
merly employed in this same position. 


charge of the 


Mills, Woon 


taken 
Scotia 


has 
the 


C. H. Goodroe has taken the position as super- 
intendent for the Gate City Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Geo. S. Harris has accepted the position as su- 
perintendent with the Lanett Cotton Mills, West 
Point, Ga. He was formerly with the Gate City 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


P. A. Smith. overscer of finishing for the Schus- 
ter Woolen Company, East Douglas, Mass., has 
severed his connection with that company. 

Harry T. MacClintock has succeeded Edward 
Dohenv as overseer of dyeing at the Saranac Mills, 
Blackstone, Mass. 

Delano has been elected clerk and treas- 
urer of the Bourne Mills, Fall River, Mass., to 
icceed the late George A. Chase. 


Ge orge 


G. Powell has accepted a position at the Peer- 
less Finishing Company, Nyack, N. Y. He was 
employed at the Pacific Print Works, 

Mass 


1 
tormerty 


Lawrence, 


Charles Kelly, sales agent for the New Jersey 
Spinning Co., died recently at his home in Passaic, 
N. J., at the age of fifty-five. At one time he was 
vice president and general manager of R. Holliday 
& Sons Co., dyestuffs manufacturers, and was also 
vith the H. A. Metz Co. He was widely known 
in trade circles. 

W. T. Joyce, assistant superintendent at the 
Clyde Print Works, Riverpoint, R. I., has severed 
his connection with that company. Geo. E. Phil- 
lips has been promoted to fill the position made 
vacant by Mr. Joyce. 





Gilbert Broome has accepted the position as su- 
perintendent of the Royal Weaving Company’s No 
1 Mill, Pawtucket, R. I. He formerly held the po 
sition as superintendent of the Bennett Mills oi 
Fall River, Mass., for ten years and was four years 
superintendent of the Massasoit Mfg. Company. 


John Gill has accepted the position as head de- 
signer for the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass 
He was formerly employed at the Riverside Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va., in a similar position. 

James Morton has accepted the position as 


superintendent and manager of the Penman Mig 
Company, Ltd., St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, Canada 
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He was formerly employed at the Western Woolen 


Company, Topeka, Kan 


David Waugh, son of James Waugh, overseer of 
carding at the Ann & Hope Mills, Lonsdale, R. I. 
has accepted the position as boss carder at tl 
Gilmanton Mills, Belmont, N. H. 


ie 


Albert Baechtold recently accepted the position 
as superintendent with the Chinnabee Cotton Mills, 
Talladega, Ala. He formerly occupied the same 
position with the Humboldt Cotton Mills, Hum- 
boldt, Tenn. 


A. C. Ingraham has accepted the position as 
overseer of carding for J. P. Morin & Company, 
Laconia, N. H. He was formerly employed at 
Spencer, Mass. 


Frank D. Chapin has severed his connection 
with the Hopeville Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., as 
overseer of finishing and dyeing. The position has 
filled by Peter Uxbridge, 


been Rainesville of 


Mass 
1] 
l 


Alvin C. Fennell has been 
tendent of the Manchester 
fu, & <. 

David Byers, overseer of weaving at the Sutton 
Mills, North Andover, Mass., has severed his con 
nection with that company. The vacancy has bee 


filled by John Sheehan, of Saugus, Mass. 


fina 


appointed superin- 
Cotton Mills, Rock 


Driscoll has accepted the position as ove 
seer of carding and spinning for the Malone 
Woolen Mills, Malone, N. Y. He was formerly 
employed at Wagatchie, N. Y. % 





Sam Emsley of Skowhegan, Me., has accepted a a 
Osition as overseer of worsted drawing at thi i 
Paton Mfg. Company, Sherbrooke, Quebec, Can 

Geo. S. Giffin has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving for the Bound Brook Woolen 
Company, Bound Brook, N. J., a position made ; 
vacant by the resignation of Frederick J. Heine t 

Thomas Hartley, engineer at the Acushnet 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., has severed his con 
nection with that company and accepted a similar 
position at Fall River, Mass. 

Henry McCullen, engineer at the Rice Silk Mills. 

Pittsfield, Mass., has severed his connection with 
that company after twenty years of service. 

William Fitzgerald, Jr.. has been appointed as- 
sistant designer for the Saranac Mills, Blackstons 
Mass 

Geo. W. Burr has iccepted the positi mas over- ’ 
seer of finishing at Beaver Dam, Wis. He was ‘ 
formerly employed at Peru, Ind. ; 

W. J. Heath has severed his connection h the : 
Belton Cotton Mill, Belton, Texas, and accepted a i 
more satisfactory position with the Weatherford 
Cotton Mills, Weatherford, Texas. ; 

F. A. Owen has resigned his position as boss 
dyer at the South Bend Woolen Company, South 


Bend, Ind., and accepted a similar one at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. 

Ralph Weeks has accepted the position as sec 
ond hand in the carding de; I 
low Carpet Company, Lowell, M 





















































r. B. Smith, overseer of the dyeing department 
at the Cheshire Mills, Harrisville, N. H., has sev- 
ered his connection with that company. 

Wm. Sykes has accepted the position as overseer 
of weaving in the People’s Cotton Factory at 
Montg: Ala., succeeding J. M. Davis. 


J. H. Hasty has severed connection at 
Jonesboro, N. C., as overseer of weaving. 


mery, 


his 


C. A. Sparks has accepted the position as over- 


seer spinning at the Merrimack Mills, Gaffney, 
S. C. He was formerly employed at the No. 1 


Mill at Clifton, S. C. 


B. A. Holmes, superintendent of the Irene Mills, 


Gaffney, S. C., has severed his connection with 
that company on account of ill health. Allie Cul- 


known in Gaffney and a prom- 
succeed Mr. Holmes. 


is well 
z 
i 


berson, who 
inent mill man, wi 


A. S. Winslow, 
Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


; ' 
tion with that company 


H. F. Smith, formerly superintendent of the 
Riverside & Toxaway Mills, Anderson, S. C., is 
now superintendent of the Bridgeview Cotton 


Mills, Newton, N. C 


T. N. Crocker has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding at the Bibb Mfg. Company, Por- 
terdale, Ga. He was formerly employed at the 
Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson, S, C. 

Wm. Tobin has accepted the position as boss 
dver for the Fraser Dale Woolen Mills, W. Eaton, 
N. ¥: He formerly employed at Holyoke, 
Mass. 

4 FE. Nostron 
Webbing 
he . 


of the Anderson 
his connec- 


superintendent 
has severed 


was 


master mechanic for the Hope 
Company, Pawtucket, R. L, has severed 


his nnection with that company. 
. 
Levi H. Clukey has accepted the position as 


overseer of spinning nights for the Franklin Mills 
Franklin Falls, N. H 


Wm. Mason has accepted the position as over- 
seer of carding and spinning for the Fraser Dale 
Woolen Mills of W. Eaton, N. Y. He was for- 
merl\ mployed at Bloomsburg, Pa 

Rov Fretz has severed his connection with the 
Grove Worsted Mills of F. A. Stewart & Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J., as overseer of drawing. 

Frank Ryan has accepted the position as over- 


seer of the yarn department at the Saranac Mills, 
Blackstone, Mass., succeeding Richard Davis. 


John B. Morin, overseer of weaving at the Lip- 
pett Mills, R. I., has tendered his resignation to 
devote his time to farming, having purchased a 
f Canada The vacancy will be filled by 
Harry Roch, general second hand at the Royal 
Mills at Riverpoint, R. I. 


John H 7 accepted the position as 


overseer of dressing, spooling and warping at the 
Sidney Blumenthal & Company’s Mill, Shelton, 


farm in 


oung has 


Conn 


Otis B. Spoffard, treasurer of the Lowell Waste 
Company and a prominent manufacturer, was fa- 
tally injured in a runaway accident in Lowell while 
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Mr. Spoffard was driving from his home on For 
est St. to his office. On Appleton St., the rea 
wheel of his carriage caught in the car track, snap 
ping the axle. The carriage was overturned an 
Mr. Spoffard was thrown out, striking on his hea 
causing a fracture of the skull. 


Jos. Greaves has accepted a position as carder 
and spinner at the Sedalia Woolen Mills, Sedalia 
Mo. He was formerly employed at Philadelphi 
Pa. 


Edward J. Doheny, overseer of dyeing at th 
Saranac Mills, Blackstone, Mass., has severed his 
connection with that company and also Jos. Gi 
leran, who held the position as second hand in th 
dye house. Mr. Gilleran has accepted a position at 
Trenton, N. J. 


Edgar J. Lowenstein has severed his connectio1 
with the Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. \ 
He has been superintendent for the Champlain Sill 
Mills for a number of years. It is his intention t 
enter a wider field of activity and responsibility in 
the silk manufacturing business. He will probably 
engage in business under his own name. 


John C. Wilkinson, boss dyer for Jos. Benn & 
Sons, Greystone, R. I., has severed his connectio: 
in that department and accepted a position in the 
finishing room. 


Samuel Sugben has accepted the position as 
second hand in the weaving department of the 
Montreal Cotton Company, Valleyfield, Quebec 
Canada, succeeding Harry Marsh, who resigned. 


Fred E. Chamberlain has accepted the position 
as second hand in the spinning department at the 
Knapp Spinning Mills, Richmond, Me. 


Geo. Gingras, a loom fixer employed at the Lor- 
raine Mfg. Company, Pawtucket, R. I., in the wor 
sted department, has resigned his position and 
will the Providence Textile Designing 
School to finish his course as a designer. 


+ 
zo to 


John Heffernan has been promoted to the posi 
tion as second hand in the dyeing department at 
the Saranac Mills, Blackstone, Mass., succeeding 
Jos. Gilleran. 


Lemuel Jesse has been promoted to the position 
as second hand in the spinning department at the 
Gosnold Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


S. W. Carter has taken a position as overseer 
of spinning at the Cox Mills, Anderson, S. C. He 
vas formerly employed at the Anderson Cotton 
Mills as secondhand. 


F. H. Cooke has accepted the position as fore- 
man of the garnett room with the Livingston Mfg. 
Company, Livingston, Ala. He was formerly em- 
ployed as boss spinner at the Bessie Minge Mig 
Company, Demopolis, Ala. 


A. Jewell has accepted the position as superin- 
tendent of the Fraser Dale Woolen Mills, West 
Eaton, N. Y. He was formerly employed at Meri- 
den, Conn 


Geo. T. Jackson, late superintendent of the } 
Cleveland Woolen Mills, Cleveland. Tenn.. and } 
also weaver and designer at the Knoxville Woolen % 

@ 


Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., has accepted the position 





} 


h the Meridian Cotton 


as weaver and designer wit 


Mills. Meridian, Miss 


W. W. Moore, superintendent of the Man- 
chester Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., has severed 
his connection with that company and is to be- 
come president of the Wymojo Mill, which is to 
be built at Rock Hill. 


Arthur P. Kittridge, overseer of the picking 
room at the Sawyer Woolen Mills, Dover, N. H., 
has severed his connection with that company. 
He has been in the employ of the Sawyer Mills 
for 22 years. 


Thos. F. O’Donnell, one of the best known resi- 
dents of Pawtucket, R. I., and who held the posi- 
tion as shipping clerk at the Saylesville Bleachery, 
died October 25 at his home, 12 Eagle St., in that 
city. 

Theodore A. Plunkett has accepted the position 
as overseer of the cloth room at the Berkshire 
Mills, North Adams, Mass., a position formerly 
held by Walter Lacey, who will now have full 
charge of the weaving department. 


C. E. Foster has accepted the position as super- 
intendent of the J. W. Dimock Carpet Co., Rif- 
ton, N. Y. He was formerly employed at the 
Beaver Brook Mills, Collinsville, Mass. 


Alfred Parkinson, who has been overseer of 
weaving at the Berkshire Mills, North Adams, 
Mass., is to accept 2 position as overseer of weav 
ing and finishing at the Greylock Mills, Adams, 
Mass. 


The overseers of the Berkshire Cotton Mfg. Co 
of Adams, Mass., attended their annual banquet re- 
cently at the Richmond Hotel, No. Adams. W. B. 
Plunkett presided at the after-dinner program and 
before his opening address ended, handed each of 
the 14 overseers envelopes which contained a $100 
bill each. 


Capt. John O. Aymes, a citizen of Galveston, 
Texas, for many years and a well-known cotton 
manufacturer, died October 19 at his residence in 
Galveston. He had been engaged in the cotton 
business in that city for a great many years, and 
was recognized as a skillful classer and buyer 


John Roberts, secondhand of the spinning de- 
partment at the Rotch Mills, New Bedford, has 
accepted a position as overseer of spinning at 
the Acushnet Mills in the same city 


James Minto, boss dyer for the Greenville 
Woolen Co., Greenville, R. I. has severed his 
connection with that company. 


George Schofield, overseer of dressing at the 
Moosup Mills, Moosup, Conn., has severed his 
connection with that company. 


Thomas Fenton, overseer of the carding de- 
partment at the Palmer Mills, Three Rivers, 
Mass., has been taken to the City Hospital at 
Springfield to undergo an operation. 


W. L. Pennell, employed in the finishing depart- 
ment at the Haywood Woolen Co.’s Mill, East 
Douglas, Mass., has severed his connection with 
that compeny. 


HI. B. Hazen has accepted the position as over- 
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seer Of weaving for the Enfield Mig. Co., Enfield 
Mass. He was formerly employed at Hartford 
Vt 


Geo. Hinchliffe has been appointed agent of th: 
Middlesex Company, Lowell, Mass. He was for 
merly employed at the Concord Mfg. Company 


Penacook, N. H. 


J. Gilles has accepted the position as overseer 
weaving at the Buell Mfg. Company, St. Joseph 
Mo. 





S. A. Grove, formerly designer and boss weaver 
at the New England Mills, Rockville, Conn., die: 
at Bradford, Pa., where he had resided since 1904 


Daniel W. Gray has been appointed manager o 
the Consolidated Cotton Duck Company, Sout! 
ern Mills. Mr. Gray’s ‘headquarters will be 
Tallassee Falls, Ala. 

J. S. Patterson has resigned as vice 
and manager of the Spray Cotton Mills, Spray, N 
S., after eleven years of service 


Benjamin Taylor, overseer of the warp dyeing 
department at the Arlington Mills, Lawrence 
Mass, has severed his connection with that c 
pany. 


A. L. Cochrane has accepted the position as dé 
signer for the Knoxville Woolen Mills, Knox 


ville, Tenn. 


Lewis E. Davis, an overseer in the Androscog 
gin Mills, Lewiston, Me., has severed his conne: 
ion with that company after twenty years of s 
rice. 





t 
V 
Seth Robinson has accepted the position as over 


seer of weaving for the Walworth Bros., Lawrence 
Mass. He was formerly employed at Passaic, N. J 


R. T. Mills has accepted the position as over 
seer of mule and ring spinning for the Montrea 
Cotton Company, Valleyfield. Quebec, Canada 
He was formerly employed at New Brunswick 


N. J. 


J. B. Cleary has accepted the position as over 
seer of spinning at the Fairfield Cotton Mills 
Winnsboro, S. C., succeeding R. W. Gibson 


ee 
DEATHS. 


Edward F. Smith, for a number of vears 
buyer for the Chace Mills, American Woolen Com- 
pany, Webster, Mass., died at his home in Wet 
ster at the age of 72 vears. He was born in Brad 
ford, England, and came to the United States 
when 8 years of age 








Benjamin Brown, for a number of vears superin 
tendent for the J. Stevens Woolen Mills, Wari 


Mass., but who retired in 1900, was accidentally 


killed November 24 while on a hunting trip. He 
was about one mile from his home when the acci- 
dent happened. While drawing his double bar- 
relled gun through a barbed wire fence, the ham 


mer became caught in the wire, and both barrels 


were discharged, entering his body. He was 7a 


years of age and one of Ware’s prominent citizens 








shank eri Satie 





C. G. King, for number of years overseer of 

m at the Hope Company, Phenix, R. 

I November 14th at his home, Mumford St, 
ris R. L., after a long illness 

John Fox Schofield died at his home in Uncas- 


Conn., November 13th. He was born in 
Stonington, Conn., November 7, 1820, and was em- 
ployed at the Middlesex Mills of Lowell, Mass., 
in the carding department for a number of years 
and later he learnt the trade as a fancy weaver. 
At the age of 20, he purchased an interest with 
his brother in the Montville Mill, where he made 
an improvement in a loom for making a special 
goods which won the 








kind of double faced satine 
val of the managers of the Uncasville Mfg. 
Company and for three years was engaged for 

this firm 

Edward W. Burdett, agent of the Clinton Works 
Bigelow Carpet Company, Clinton, Mass., 
idenly November 2oth at his home in Clin- 
ton. He was stricken with heart failure while on 
he reet and died a short time later at his resi- 
en re the arrival of a physician. Mr. Bur- 
lett w 60 years of age, and had been agent of 


the Bigelow Carpet plant for twelve years. He 
was prominent in town affairs and trustee of the 
‘linton Hospital and treasurer of the Clinton His 


torical Society. 





I s W. Boehret, for a number of years man- 
ger of the weaving department for the Ritka 
Iphia, Pa., died at his home in that 

[ 52 years of pneumonia. 
senior member of the firm of 
manufacturers of bed comfort- 
iy, November 16th, at his home, 


Pa. 
1856 and 


Germantown, 
Wilmington, 


Philadelphia, 
Del., in 





é his ea cation in the public schools 
hat city I me a partner in the firm of 
Wilson & B sterers in 1885. Some years 





t he establ the manufacturing business 
Ww which he was connected at the time of his 
leat! He was a member of the Germantown 


iation and the Walker Lodge 


is survived by his wife and 


in the rail 


n that town very suddenly. Mr. Bar 

1 é Hebron and for many years 

‘ tendent the Williams Duck Com 
that position when the mill was 


wk erseer of dyeing at the Bem 
fatertown, Mass., for a number of 
died at his home, November 8, after a short ill- 


years, 





He was at mill on Tuesday and was feei- 
ing quite well, but his death came very suddenly 
Edward G. Munscn, proprietor of the Massasoit 


Knitting Mills, Waterford, N. Y., died at his home 
n Waterford after a short illness. He came to 
Waterford in 1872 and formed a co-partnership 
with Campbell & Clute to manufacture knit goods 


How 1 Richmond, treasurer « the Crom] 


otton manu 


hode Island, died at h 
4th, ait 
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illness of a few days. The deceased was at the 
mill a few days previous to his death. He was 58 
years of age and had been treasurer of the above 
named company for 30 years. He is survived by 
a widow, three sons and a daughter. 


W. E. Eaton, a silk manufacturer, died at his 
home in East Orange, N. J., November 4th, in his 
44th year. He was treasurer and director of the 
Nonotuck Silk Company, and treasurer of the 
Brainerd & Armstrong Company and the Corti- 
celli Silk Company. 


Chas. E. Chaffee, one of the oldest and 
respected citizens of Windsor Locks, Conn., died 
November 2d at his home on Elm St. of that city 
He was born June 30, 1818. In 1863 Mr. Chaffee 
started a small shoddy mill at Windsor Locks, 
where the present stockinet mill now stands. He 
was president and treasurer of the Medlicott Com 
pany. 


most 


John White, for many years overseer of finish 
ing for the Northboro Woolen Company, Chapin 
ville, Mass., died at his home, October 30th, aged 
46 years, after an illness of several weeks. He 
held the position as overseer of finishing for the 
past seven years and he was well liked and re 
1 by those with whom he was associated 


spected 


Chas. Taylor Plunkett died November 1o at his 
home in Pittsfield, Mass., aged 68 years. Some 
years ago he was a manufacturer of cotton goods 
at South Glastonbury, Conn., under the firm name 
of Plunkett, Willis & Company. He was also a 
buyer of cotton at Galveston, Texas, and later re- 
moved to New York City where he remained until 
1893. He took up his home later at Pittsfield, 
Mass., where he lived until the time of his death 


Jos. D. Estabrook, a well known salesman of 
woolen goods, whose family resides at Cambridge, 
Mass., died recently of heart failure He had 
made his home in Cambridge for the past twenty 
years. He was agent for a number of large woolen 
mills. 


Amasa Clark, 64 years of age, died at his home, 
9 Gardner Road, Brookline, October 26. He was 
born at Andover, Mass., his father being a prom- 


inent physician of that town; was educated at the 
public schools and completed his education at the 


Phillips Academy. At the time of his death he 
was treasurer of the Winthrop Mills Co., Win- 
throp, Maine, and the Clinton Mills, Norwich, 


Conn 


\ugustus Bent died at the Carney Hospital, 
Boston. He was formerly employed at the Amer- 
‘an Woolen Co.’s Mill at Franklin, Mass 

Trenor L. Park, senior partner of the large com 


mission and cotton yarn house of Catlin & Com- 
pany, died Wednesday morning, October 23, after 
an operation at the New York Hospital. ‘He was 
born in San Francisco in 1861 and was first identi- 
with textile interests through his 
with the American Trading Company 


fied 


connection 


Chas. Francis Kelley, 55 years of age, died Oc- 
tober 29 at his home in Passaic, N. J., of heart 
trouble. Mr. Kelley was born in New York and 
was connected with the New Jersey Worsted 
Spinning Company. 
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The National Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Overseers. 





The semi-annual meeting of this association was 
held at the American House, Boston, Saturday, 
November 26. The meeting was called to order 
at 10.30 by President Geo. W. Gerry. The secre- 
tary, Walter Pickford, read the minutes of the 
previous meeting, which were approved. A large 
number of Sppuestions for membership were re- 
ferred to the investigating committee to be voted 

n at the next meeting. The report of the com 
mittee which was appointed at the last meeting to 
investigate the advisability of a textile school 
cholarship to be paid for by the association was 
read by Chas. Kennedy of Millbury, Mass. The 





holarship was to be established at either the 
Philadelphia Textile School or the International 
Correspondence School. It was voted that the 


report lie on the table until the next meeting 
Chas. M. Hurst reported for the committee that 
six hundred folders presented by the Roy Card 
Grinding Co. had been printed and would be di 
ributed to the members. The folder is a neat 
ither case which contains a card with the name 
of the member and the date when he was admitted 
the association, also the addresses of the presi 
dent and secretary. The applications for membe: 
ship presented at the last meeting were then ap- 


report of the auditing committee, presented 
| 1 





fred E. Jones, showed the cash receipts an 
litures for the year Next came the elec 
officer [There was some discussion over 


he fa t me members who were not over 
seers were holding offices. A vote was passed 

tanking Geo. Schofield and Geo. Beckworth for 
the boxes of cigars presented to the association 
The ballot for president resulted in the election 
of James McDowell of Providence, for the com 
ing year. F. P. Gallagher was elected vice-presi 
dent; Jas. H. Pickford of Clinton, second vice- 
president; and Jos. Schofield of Uxbridge, Mass 
third vice-president. Walter Pickford of Clinton, 
Mass., was elected secretary; Thos. Buchanan of 
Hyde Park, Mass., treasurer. For secretary of 
the beneficiary department, Geo. W. Burr was 
re-elected. Thos. Buchanan of Hyde Park was 
elected treasurer. A vote of thanks was given to 
S. B. Roy Worcester, Mass., for presenting 
the membershi p cards and folders to the associa 
tion. [The meeting adjourned for dinner at I 











} 1 
o’cloc 


After dinner the ——s cards were distrib 
uted. The principal feature of the afternoon was 
the address by Chas. H. saves, secretary of the 
Mass. Commission on Industrial Education. ~~ 
Morse claimed to have made a careful study of 
the requirements of children under the age of 17 
years, having made a trip to Europe this year as 
a representative of the commission to study the 
methods in the European textile schools 

W. H. Dooley of Lawrence, Mass., being intro 
duced, spoke of a textile school in that city, using 
the school started by the Loom Fixers’ Union as 

basis. He said that it was proposed to have 
courses in designing, loom construction, weaving, 
mill arithmetic, etc. It was voted that a commit 
tee consisting of the president, first, second and 
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third vice-presidents and treasurer be appointed 
to consider means for co- oper rating —_ the indus 
trial school movement and also to help Mr. Dooley 
in his work at Lawrence. 

It was next voted to have the May, 1908, meet- 
ing held at Boyden Heights, Providence, R. I. A 
resolution was adopted that the expense of the 
banquet at the May meeting should be paid by 
the association. President McDowell addressed 
the members, thanking them for the honor of 
being elected as the chief officer and asked for 
their co-operation in his official duty. The meet- 
ing then adjourned. 
present 

Connecticut: A. B. Shepherd, Stafford Springs: 
E. B. Smith, Putnam; Thomas Dikesei Kill 
ingly; Patrick F. Murray, Norwich; T. Joseph 
Dennings, Central Village; C. M. Ellis, Putna _ 
Edw. R. Toop, Rockville; G. W. Gammons, Buck- 
land; W Whitfield, Rockville; E. H. Amba 
Norwichtown; A. J. Zeigler, Mechanicsville; Sam- 
uel Walsh, Putnam; J. P. Farron, Hilliards; John 
Heaton, Stafford Springs; Christopher Patte1 
Meriden; H. W. Fitzroy, Mechanicsville W. 
Gammons, Talcottville; An Arher, Mechan 
csville; J. E. Bradley, Ro vile: J. J. Burns 
Moosup; W. I. Bullard, Danielson; Robert Nich 
ls, Mystic; John T. Rod 


The following members wer 





lger, Buckland. 


Lawrence; J [. Patterson, Lawrence; Joh 
E. Perkins, wee Stoughton; anthony Keenan, 
Dracut; J. N aRose, Cherry Valley; R. B 
Robinson, galt Hiram Rathburn, Byfield; 
[Turner Rollinson, Franklin; Joseph H. Rid- 
ings, Methuen; H. J. Mahoney, North Billerica: 
William M. Mitchell, Chapinville; James Mullen 
North Bellingham; T. E. Moore, Webster: Fred 
Mossley, Canton Junction; James H. Pickford 
Clinton; Walter Pickford, Clinton; James H. Law- 
lor, Maynard; John P. Leary, Chapinville; C. B 
Jennings, Worcester; Charles A. Kennedy, Mill 
bury; George P. Howarth, Caryville; Albert New 
bery, Clinton; S. J. Nield, Chelmsford; M. J 
O’Brien, Lawrence; P. L. McBride, Lowell: 
Thomas F. Nulty, Uxbridge; George H. Newry, 
East Dedham; J. T. McCormack, Hyde Park; W 
R. McConachie, South Hadley Falls; Frank 
“mags Lawrenee; A. C. Neff, Millbury; C. E 
Hoyle, Boston; W. S. O’Brien, Hudson; John H 
fetid re, Gilbertville; Asa Garth, Fitchbur 
[Thomas Gaudette, Caryville; F. H. Green, Wor 





Collinsville; John E. Graham, Lowell; P. F. Han 
lin, Lowell; W. H. Hassett, Worcester; Joh: 
Hughes, North Bellingham; Frank A. Hardy 
Lowell; T. E. Ainley, West Warren; John She: 
han, North Andover; Charles Spurr, West Stough 


ton; William Sullivan, Cherry Valley Daniel 


Sullivan, Oxford; D. P. Scribner, Waltham; Gus 
tav Schellschmidt, East Douglas; W. H. Stop 
herd, Lowell: James F Tobin, H 

Croftswell, Concord Junction; W. E 
lin, Saxonville; Lewis Dicks, Lawrence; J. J 
Deavitt. Lowell; C. T. Donle 1 


Davies, Plymouth; D. Duffy, North Bellingham; 


A. J. Tainter, Lowell; ‘ B Whalen, Worcester 


W. H. Wilcox. Watert: Thomas R. Webster, 





Lowell; Henry Welton. namin Ja i 
Holyoke; James H. Cobb, Caryville; Albert Crab 


( 

cester; Alpha Garth, Fitchburg; G. W. Gerry, 
1 
l 














ee, Franklin; A. B. Crowell, Concord Junction; 
George A. Stevens, North Bellingham; J. J. Shee- 
han, Pittsfield; D. G. Byers, North Andover; 


Thomas Buchan, Hyde Park; J. G. Burns, Worces- 
Herman Bosbach, Holyoke; T. W. Biddles, 
Lawrence; J. F. Bagley, Collinsville; Prof. C. P. 


Brooks, New Bedford; E. H. Boyce, Clinton; J. 
E. Barber, North Bellingham; Benjamin Eyers, 
North Billerica; F. J. Entwistle, Monson; E. S. 
Eddy, Worcester; A. L. Tainter, Lowell; Walter 


Wright, Fitchburg; John Wilkinson, Farnumsville; 
Joseph Schofield, Uxbridge; Frank Stiner, Law- 
rence; B. V. Searle, Lowell; Henry Shaw, Leom- 
nster; F. L. St. George, North Bellingham; John 
Lawton, Maynard; W. T. Loomis, East Douglas; 
Daniel T. Shay, North Bellingham; Thomas Pen- 
dergast, Oxford; O. F. Ireland, West Somerville; 
Albert E. Jones, Chapinville; E. B. Flanagan, 
North Bellingham; James Farron, Collinsville; 
John H. Gaghan, Lowell; Joseph F. Gahan, Charl- 
ton City; Albert A. Schoon, Lowell; John J. Shay, 
Saugus; A. Beggs, West Stoughton; Harry R 
Broughton, Plymouth; T. F. Brennan, East Ded- 
ham; L. H. Corey, Chapinsville; W. Ahern, 
Worcester; Lewis M. Allison, Worcester. 

Maine: James Wilson, Madison; M. C. O’Brien, 
Old Town; Richard O’Donnell, Lewiston; W. M. 
Taylor, South Windham; George Ormiston, Oak- 
land. 

New Hampshire: W. H. Holloran, Enfield; 
lr. N. Parent, Franklin; Thomas Mullen, Franklin; 
George Fraser, Harrisville; Alex. S. Taylor, Har- 
risville; D. F. Welch, Harrisville. 

New York: H. G. Horwill, Oswego. 

Rhode Island: L. H. Eddy, Westerly; R. C. 
Schortman, Olneyville; Herman Ambach, Lymans- 
le; Ake Hugo, Pascoag; Abraham Hey, Woon- 
socket; James A. Toop, Washington; E. Bedford, 
Thornton; Fred Carter, Pascoag; Joseph Berube, 
Woonsocket; R. E. Bailey, Centreville; J. F. 
Branscombe-Doyle, Thornton; C. A. Williamson, 


1 
Vii 


Hope Valley; John E. Lancaster, Pawtucket; 
James E. Okell, Pascoag; T. J. Sexton, Green- 
ville; Louis Cormark, Providence; A. J. Wicks, 
Nasonville; P. T. Donohue, Woonsocket; Joseph 
T. Dolan, Harrisville; James Southwell, Provi- 
dence; F. P. Gallagher, Woonsocket; Charles M. 
Hurst, Providence; L. Prendergast, Woonsocket; 


John E. Hey, Woonsocket; John Henderson, 
Providence; R. E. Horan, Pascoag; J. E. Trues- 
dale, Providence; Joseph Tellier, Woonsocket; 
Thomas J. O’Malley, Providence; Martin O’Toole, 
Woonsocket; William H. Nettleton, Manton; 
James H. Skillings, Peace Dale; Thomas Lyons, 
Olneyville; J. E. Quinn, Providence; Thomas J 
Ryan, Pascoag; John Thornton, Chepachet; James 
H. Toas, Hope Valley; James Knox, Glendale; 
John F. Moore, Centreville; Lees Mallison, Maple- 
ville; Orville Pero, Woonsocket; Thomas R. Mc- 
Clune, Woonsocket; Patrick J. Malone, Bridgton; 


James McDowell, Providence; Richard J. Hill. 
Woonsocket; Albert Ingleson, Pawtucket; Fred 
R. Williams, Washington; Benjamin Oldfield, 


Washington; Richard Owens, Providence. 
Vermont: John R. McGregor, Bridgewater; 
Alfred E. Jones, Ludlow. 
eS 
New York, Utica. The Utica Knitting Co. is 
sending out its goods to be dyed while the dye- 
house is being enlarged. 
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The Only Woolen Mill in South Carolina Gets 
a Gold Medal. 


The McGee Mfg. Co., of Greenville, S. C., has 
been awarded the gold medal at the Jamestown 
Exposition for their exhibition of woolen 
blankets. 

As this is their first year in the business there 
is all the more reason for congratulation. The 
blankets exhibited were among the first manufac- 
tured, leaving the mill for Jamestown less than 
one month after the stock was placed in the pick- 
ing room. They make a specialty of plaid 
blankets and offer a very great variety. 

This mill is equipped with six sets of 60-inch 
cards, and forty-four 92-inch Crompton & 
Knowles fancy looms and has a most complete 
dyeing and finishing plant. It is in every way up 
to date, and the mill building is of a modern type 
of construction. The officers of the company are 
Henry P. McGee, president and treasurer; 
Charles M. McGee, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer; Arthur Threappleton, superintendent. 


en 


‘‘Cross Creek’’ Sixes. 


The Cross Creek Coal Company, 609 Mutual 
Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., calls attention to its 
6 per cent. Gold Bonds. These securities are a 
first mortgage on 7,000 acres of coal fields in 
Marion and Franklin County, Tenn., the best coal 
fields in the South, and contiguous to the markets 
which use a high grade coal, pay the best prices, 
and are certain of enormous growth. The desira- 
bility of investments in coal industries is empha- 
sized by reports of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
which advocate conservation of the fuel resources. 
Coal is now the world’s great fuel. For domestic 
purposes and in light and power developments, the 
future must look to coal for their source. Wood, 
gas and petroleum play an important part at pres- 
ent and in the case of the last two, undoubtedly 
will find a greater usefulness. But for many rea- 
sons, the great fuel of today and of coming years 
is, and must be coal. At the present rate of in- 
crease in consumption, the supply will eventually 
be inadequate to supply the demand, and further, 
the estimated supply will have been exhausted by 
the end of the century, according to experts. It 
is practically certain that the supply will not keep 
pace with the demand. The works operating on 
Battle Creek coal are producing at a profit of over 
$1.00 per ton. The Cross Creek Coal Company’s 
first works, now building, will have a capacity of 
400,000 tons a year and there is room for four 
more, which will be built as soon as possible. The 
proposition promises unusual profit, combined with 
good security. With the Cross Creek 6 per cent. 
Gold Bonds, a bonus of preferred stock is given. 
It is stated that only a limited amount of bonds 
remain unsold and that the company is particu- 
larly desirous of interesting textile investors. 
The Cross Creek Coal Company will gladly send 
particulars as to bonds, preferred stock, manage- 
ment, markets, prices, facilities, etc., on request. 
They invite correspondence. 





New Publications. 


rAnv work noticed under this head can be obtained 
throuch the office of this journal 





Ribbon Weaving (Die Bandweberei); by Otto 
Both, instructor in the Royal Prussian High 
Technical School for the Textile Industrie at 
Barmen; Dr. Max Jaenecke, Hannover, Ger- 
many. 235 pages, 4 1/2 by 7. Price $1.50. 

This is practically the first book devoted wholly 
to the manufacture of ribbon. This subject has 
been treated in separate chapters of various textile 
works and there is at least one book devoted to 
the ‘construction of ribbon looms. Aside from this 
the ribbon industry has been without a handbook 
and the frequent inquiries we have received for 
such a work testify to the urgent need of one 

After a brief introductory chapter treating of the 

different raw materials, methods of numbering 

yarn and calculating the resulting counts of ply 
yarn there is a section of 112 pages treating of the 
various weaves used for ribbons. The reading 
matter is condensed and illustrated with many 
weave drafts the whole forming in itself a concise 
and valuable handbook of this part of the subject. 

Next comes a chapter on the machinery for warp 
preparation and one on the construction and 
yperation of the ribbon loom. Subsequent chap- 
ters deal with the arrangement of the warp on the 
beam, drawing-in, reeding and ribbon calculations. 

The chapters on calculations illustrate the wide 

use of the English weights and measures in the 

Continental textile industry. Unfortunately the 

metric and other weights and measures are used 

in connection with the English standards, causing 
eat confusion. The text is in German. A work 
this kind in English would fill a pressing want. 


f 





Weaves and Cloth Analysis (Methodik der Bin- 
dungslehre und Dekomposition fuer Schaftwe- 
berei). By Franz Donat; A. Hartleven’s Ver- 


lag, Leipzig and Vienna; 232 pages, 6 by 9; 
900 illustrations and 10 cloth samples. Price, 
$3.00 


The third edition of this well-known work has 
been enlarged both in the reading matter and in 
the illustrations. The book relates entirely to har- 
ness weaving and, although the text is in German, 
the illustrations are self explanatory and make the 
book worth its cost even to those who do not 
read German. We have seen few textile books 
that are more systematically arranged and treat 
the subiect in a better way than is done in this 
volume. 

—— 


Business Literature. 





Non-Fluid Oils; The New York and New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. of New York. 

The manufacturers of the original non-fluid oils 
have just issued an interesting pamphlet entitled, 
“Non-Fluid Oils for Textile Mills. What Grades 
to Buy. Where to Use Them.” The booklets will 
prove of interest to textile mill superintendents 
and engineers as it explains at length the uses for 
the various grades and densities of these oils. 


Storage Batteries for Portable Use; The Westing- 
house Machine Co., E. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Although the Westinghouse Machine Co. has 
been in the storage battery business for several 
years all the literature issued up to the present 
time has been devoted to stationary storage bat- 
teries. This is the first catalogue devoted to port- 
able batteries. It contains numerous illustrations 
of the different types, giving full particulars re- 


garding dimensions, prices, etc. 

City of Bradford Technical College, Calendar, 
1907-1908 Published by the Bradford Educa 
tion Committee 

This volume contains detailed information re- 


garding the work of the Bradford Technical Col- 
lege. The extent of the subjects taught is indicated 
by the fact that it requires a book of 410 pages to 
outline them and give the other necessary infor- 
mation regarding the school. 
eG 


Home Bleach and Dye Works of Pawtucket, 
R. I. 


The business of the Home Bleach & Dye 
Works, of Pawtucket, R. I., has been steadily 
growing, and has now reached proportions which 
reflect very much credit on the management. 

Under the able direction of Mr. Edward J. Mc- 
Caughey, Secretary, and Mr. Peter B. McManus, 
Jr., they have been compelled to add to their 
capacity a number of times, and are now install- 
ing some of the latest and most improved machin- 
ery for the proper handling of their steadily in- 
creasing business. Their new buildings, which 
they have recently added to their establishment, 
gives them the increased floor space of over 1I5,- 
ooo square feet, which will help very materially in 
the more judicious handling of their products. 
They have increased their boiler capacity by the 
addition of two new boilers of the Stewart pattern 
of 300 h. p. 

A visit to this establishment recently by one of 
our staff representatives found them working to 
their fullest capacity. They now employ about 
one hundred and twenty hands, and are in a posi- 
tion to add more as occasion requires. This con- 
cern is forging right ahead, and are fitting up 
with the latest and most improved machinery pos- 
sible. They are now erecting new mercerizing 
and dyeing machines for skeins and warps, new 
quillers made by the Whitin Machine Works, 
straw winders built by Draper & Co. of Hope 
dale, which guarantees to the trade good condi- 
tions of the ends, new drying machines built by 
the Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. of Phila- 
delphia, as well as a number of improvements in 
the bleaching department. We also noticed a 
number of new pressure iron kiers, made by the 
Wholley Boiler Works of Providence. 

This company are dyers, bleachers and mercer- 
izers of cotton yarns in the skein and long and 
short chain warps; also spools, threads, braids, 
cords, twines, knitting cotton, etc., and make a 
specialty of fast colors. Their dyeing capacity is 
now about 30,000 pounds, but will be greatly in- 
creased by the addition of the new machinery 
mentioned above. : 

The officers of the company are Peter B. Mc- 
Manus, president and treasurer; Edward M. Mc- 
Caughey, secretary; Peter B. McManus, Jr., as 
sistant treasurer. 
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‘¢ Carbolineum,’’ a Trade Mark Upheld by 
the Courts. 





Judge Tarrant of the U. S. Circuit Court has 
rendered his decision in the case of Richard Ave- 
narius of Gaualgesheim, Germany, against Jacob 
Kornelly, involving the right to the use of the 
word “Carbolineum,” for wood preserving paints. 
The case was begun about three years ago, Otto 
Dorner appearing for the plaintiff, and has at 
tracted some attention. Avenarius, who was the 
first to make a wood preserver from the by prod- 
ucts of coal tar, coined the word “Carbolineum” 
in 1876, and has since employed it as a trade mark 
for his goods, claiming exclusive rights to the 
same. He was refused trade mark rights in both 
Germany and Austria, because neither country, at 
the time he adopted the word, recognized any 
trade mark fights in words as such. For this 
reason, it was claimed for the defense, there could 
be no right to the exclusive use of the word in 
the United States. To sustain this contention 
considerable testimony was taken in Europe by 
deposition, and authenticated copies of several 
foreign judgments were offered in evidence, the 
suit being bitterly contested. Judge Tarrant 
holds, however, that the case before him is gov- 
erned by the law of this country, and that so far 
as the United States is concerned, the plaintiff is 
entitled upon the facts as they were proven ti 
exist in Germany, to protection of his trade mark 
word, without regard to what the German and 
Austrian courts may have held. His decision 
establishes the product of Avenarius as the orig- 
inal and only genuine “Carbolineum,” and the 
defendant Kornelly will be enjoined from further 
use of the word, besides being required to ac- 
count for the profits made by its use for the last 
ten vears. It is said that similar actions will now 
be instituted by the Carbolineum Wood Preserv- 
ng Company of this city, the plaintiff's agents in 
I nited States, against dealers elsewhere, who 
1ave been using the word without authority 


ee 


Buying on Specification. 








One of the greatest obstacles which the manu- 
facturer of good articles has to overcome is the 
competition of the unscrupulous dealer. An adul- 
teration which is not visible to the naked eye is 
the one of which such a dealer will make the most 
use As a practical illustration of this we have 
the soaps used in textile mills. While there are 
many conscientious manufacturers who pride them- 
selves on the purity of their product, there are 

| who gladly seize this opportunity to sell 
water at the price of soap. In other words, a 
-h normally contains about 30 per cent. 
will be loaded so as to contain as high 
as 50 or 60 per cent. Hard soaps mixed with an 
equal weight of water are sold as soft or “potash” 








soaps. This is but one of the many textile inves- 
tigations which are made in the laboratory of Dr. 
Frederic Dannerth in Philadelphia. 





ES 

Texas, San Antonio. The organization of a 
mohair mill is again being agitated. Veries P. 
Brown is reported at the head of the project. 
















Goulds Mfg. Co. Enlarges Plant. 


The Goulds Mig. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
manufacturers of hydraulic machinery and pumps, 
including the “Efficient Triple Power Pump,” has 
recently completed enlargements and improve- 
ments which testify to the esteem in which their 
products are held by the trade. A well appointed, 
two-story office building, 73 by 73 feet, has been 
erected on West Fall Street and is now occupied 
by the executive and clerical forces. Near the new 
office building is another new addition which has 
just been completed and which includes a foundry, 
500 by 144 feet; rattling room, 161 by 42 feet and 
pattern shop, 161 by 42 feet, 2 stories high; two 
pattern storages, 182 by 42 feet each, 4 stories 
high; railroad trestle for handling coal, coke and 
sand, 175 by 50 feet; and a power house, 65 by 127 
feet. The new buildings cover a large portion of 
a 66-acre plot adjoining the tracks of the New 
York Central Railroad. Several sidings running 
inside the shops facilitate the handling of raw 
material and finished products. The plant, taken 
as a whole, is arranged along the lines of the 
most modern manufacturing practice, possessing 
many advantages for turning out with accuracy 
and care the various parts of the Goulds Mfg. Com- 
pany’s standard products and assembling them 
with the precision which has accounted for the 
success of Goulds’ power pumps. 


eS 


E. W. S. Jasper. 


Walter & Co., of Muhlhausen, Thurigen, Ger- 
many, manufacturers of hand and full automatic 
power knitting machines, have recently appointed 
E. W. S. Jasper, 120-122 Liberty Street, New 
York, as their American representative. The 
Walter machines are of excellent construction 
and durability and are used in the manufacture 
of sweaters, cardigan jackets, ladies’ blouses, 
vests, hosiery, gloves, mittens, and all kinds of 
sporting goods. A number of these machines are 
in operation in this country, and sample machines 
can be seen at the New York office, 120-122 
Liberty Street, to which address all requests for 
catalogues and samples should be sent. 


—_—___—__ 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 


L. H. A. Schwartz & Co., 141 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass., have been appointed the sole American 
agents for the well known firm of J. H. Riley & 
Co., Elton Iron Works, Bury, England, builders 
of machinery for bleachers, dyers, calico printers, 
and finishers. 

a 

The Northern Engineering Works, crane and 
hoist builders of Detroit, Mich., are adding a new 
power station to their plant. The boiler and coal 
storage station will be built at once and will be 
approximately 30 by 60 feet size, of one story, fire- 
proof construction throughout, with reinforced 
cement roof, iron doors, etc. It will be equipped 
with Wickes boiler, Murphy stoker and Webster 
heater. Contracts have been let. The plans were 
made by Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, engineers and 
architects, Detroit. 
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‘‘Newspaper Shut-Downs.’’ 


As a few examples of the slight dependence that 
can be placed on the daily press in such cases, we 
cite the following: 

A report has been circulated that the Utica Knit 
ting Co., Utica, N. Y., was shut down indefinitely. 
The following letter from Quentin McAdam, treas- 
urer of the Utica Knitting Co., tells what the real 
tacts are: 

“Our fiscal year terminates November 30. At 
this time it-is our custom to close down our plants 

week for inventory. This year we have decided 
to close down mills Nos. 1 and 4 for two weeks to 
enable us, in addition to taking our inventory, to 
make some necessary repairs. The mill will re 
sume operations promptly December 9. The other 
plants will simply close down for the week for in 
ventory and will run along in their customary man 
ner. Our mill No. 5, a hosiery yarn plant at Sher- 
burne, will continue to operate both night and 
day.” 

A Philadelphia paper contained an item to 
effect that David Greer’s Mill, employing 


hands, had shut down entirely. Mr. Greer writes 


his report is entirely without foundation. I 
ion the fact that I have sufficient orders 


to keep the machinery running well 
he New Year.” 


en 


The Calder Machine Works. 


On December 2, 1907, a new company was 
yrmed which will do business under the name of 
l l at 325 Race St., Philadel 


‘rs and general machinists, but 

of manufacturing and repair- 

’ The members of the com 

ya H. Womelsdorf (well known to 
the trade) and Frank T. Calder. 


ES 


Philadelphia Gear Works in Their New 
Building. 


1 


The Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc., have out 


1 


grown their old quarters and are now located in 
their own new building, 1120-22 Vine St., Phila- 
delphia. 

This building is modern in every particular, and 
has been built in accordance with the requirements 
of the gear cutting business. A private phone 
system has been installed, each department is in 
direct connection with the main office, and as 
there are separate keyboards, can be operated in- 
dependent of the trunk line, which is a great saving 
of time, as there is no wait for the operator. Gas 
and electric power are used for transmission. One 
can be operated singly or in conjunction with the 
other. 

They now have unlimited space (something new 
to them), more complete facilities, composed of 
the latest types of gear cutting machines, and the 
enthusiasm shared by all the men in handling their 
customers’ orders to their advantage and satisfac- 
tion. This is their thirtieth year in the gear busi 
ness. 


Tangol. 


_The Arabol Manufacturing Company, 100 Wil- 
liam Street, New York, invite everybody inter- 
ested in sizing, finishing, weighting, dyeing, print- 
ing, waterproofing and fireproofing textile goods, 
to examine Tangol, their latest output, from 
which they expect great results. Their descriptive 
circular will be mailed on application. 


—_—_—_—_—__e—_____ — 


The Hemphill Manufacturing Company’s New 
Works. 


One of our representatives recently visited the 


new machine shops of the Hemphill Manufactur- 
ing Company, located on Clay St., Pawtucket, 
R. I. This widely known company are the owners 
and builders of the “Banner” full automatic knit 
ting machine. This machine, although on the 
market only a year, has demonstrated its worth, 
not only theoretically, but commercially, to such 
an extent that the company have been compelled 
to look around for larger quarters for its manu- 
facture and have decided to build works of its 
own to meet all requirements. The building is 
very substantially built of brick; two stories and 
basement, 194 feet long by 38 feet wide. It is 
well lighted and heated, and is run by electricity 
and fitted up throughout with automatic sprinkler 
service. It is equipped with ymmodious el 
vator for the transfer of machinery and parts from 
one floor to another. The basement, which 
cemented, is made for the storage of castings and 
materials generally; one section for the painting, 
crating and shipping of the machinery. 

The first floor contains the general counting 
room, private office, experimental room, stock 
room, tool room, and the general machine shop. 
\ll the heavy tools, lathes, planes, drills, etc., are 

iped to the best advantage on this floor. The 
second floor is at present in reserve, but at the 
rate this company has been growing, it will not 
be long before this floor will be utilized. The 
sanitary arrangements are first-class and every 
thing for the comfort of the men has been looke 
iiter. They are now contemplating the establish 
ing of an individual locker system, which will be 
much appreciated. 
The building is lighted with gas arc lamps with 
the Welsbach attachment. Many new tools of the 
latest and most improved design have been in- 
lled and others yet to be received, which wi 
this an extremely well-equipped machine 
They now employ 45 hands and have a 
-ity of 25 machines per week. The works are 
the direct management of Mr. J. D. Hemp- 
hill, the inventor of the machine, who occupies 
the position of general manager. The other offi- 
cers of the company are Walter Radcliffe, presi- 
dent; Sturdevant, secretary and treasurer 

One of the very satisfactory features of thi 
shop is a department where they have at all times 
3 or 4 machines at work, so that visitors can s 
the machine in actual operation turning out the 
product, which is a convincing object lesson to 
prospective buyers. They report a large number 
already shipped and many orders on their books 
and are much pleased with present conditions 
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Everybody Satisfied. 


To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian 

Sir—I have today received through Mr. S. N. 
D. North, Director Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Washington, the accompanying letter from 
President Roosevelt, and I will feel obliged if you 
will insert in your columns this highly important 
communication. 

The recent Convention of Cotton Spinners and 
Planters held at Atlanta, Georgia, on 7th, 8th and 
oth October last was the most remarkable gather- 
ing ever held in connection with the cotton indus- 
try, embracing, as it did, the representatives of 
European and American spinners, the cotton ex- 
changes of the world, and the cotton planters ot 





the Southern States of America, and marks an 
epoch in the carrying on of the cotton industry of 
the world. 


Yours, etc., 
C. W. Macara. 
22, St. Mary’s Gate, Manchester, November 4. 


The White House, Washington, 
October 18, 1907 

My Dear Sir.—I feel a very deep personal in- 
terest in the important matter which has brought 
to our shores so large and distinguished a body 
of cotton manufacturers from the principal nations 

f Europe. So far as I understand the plans and 

purposes of the International Federation of Cot- 
ton Spinners, of which you are the president, you 
1im to promote stable conditions in your great in- 
dustry throughout the world, and your visit to the 
United States more especially aims to bring the 
world’s cotton manufacturers into closer touch 
ind sympathy with our own cotton producers, 
upon whom you depend for three-quarters of your 
supplies of raw material. It seems to me an ele- 
mentary truth that if our cotton planters can learn 
more definitely and at first hand, as your trip pro- 
poses, the exact needs of the manufacturer in the 
matter of the preparation and shipment of the 
raw cotton, and can aim to conform thereto, the 
result will be quite as much to their benefit as to 
yours. You will find great changes in progress 
here, and an almost universal interest throughout 
the cotton belt in the matters that interest you, 
1nd I hope and believe that you will return to 
your homes not only pleased with our country, but 
encouraged to believe that your visit will bear im- 
mediate fruit. 

It is a source of regret to me that engagements 
made long since rendered it impossible to receive 
your delegation during your sojourn in Washing 
ton and to say to you by word of mouth what | 
now take great pleasure in writing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
Mr. C. W. Macara, President International Fed- 
eration of Cotton Spinners. 





Following is the press report of a letter dated 
Nov. 6 at Manchester, Eng., from Mr. Macara to 
President Roosevelt: 

“I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
valued letter of October 18. 

“The interest which you have shown in the aims 
of the International Federation of Master Cotton 
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Spinners and Manufacturers’ Association, under 
whose auspices the delegation, representing the 
cotton using countries of Europe, visited America, 
will be a matter of intense satisfaction, not only 
to the delegation itself, but to every member of 
the International Federation. 

“The convention which was held at Atlanta, on 
October 7, 8 and 9, was the most remarkable gath- 
ering ever held im connection with the cotton in- 
dustry, as it embraced representatives of Ameri- 
can and European spinners, of the cotton ex- 
changes of the world, and of the cotton planters 
of the Southern States of America. It undoubt- 
edly marks an epoch in the history of the cotton 
industry. 

“As stated in your letter the International Cot- 
ton Federation aims at the promotion of stable 
conditions throughout the world, for the cotton in- 
dustry, and I feel certain that it is impossible to 
overestimate the benefit which may accrue to one 
of the greatest international industries by the 
frank interchange of opinion which took place at 
the Atlanta convention. 

“The opportunity afforded of receiving and im- 
parting information throughout the Southern 
States must also be productive of great benefit, 
both to producers of the raw material and to the 
cotton spinners and manufacturers. 

“We certainly found everywhere we went in the 
United States that great changes are being in- 
augurated, and we have returned home feeling 
that your wonderful country possesses unlimited 
resources in many respects, and especially in re- 
gard to the production of cotton. 

“We believe our visit will have, in some meas- 
ure, stimulated the cotton planters to take fuller 
advantage of their splendid opportunities. 

“We shall always remember with pleasure the 
hearty welcome accorded to us wherever we jour- 
neyed. The hospitality and kindness of the 
American people were overwhelming. 

“Our chief regret on leaving the United States 
was that we had not the honor of meeting you, 
whose services to humanity have evoked so much 
admiration throughout the world.” 

— 


Preserving Wood. 


The Carbolineum Wood Preserving Co., New 
York, announces that it has secured the services 
of George S. Blanchard, who has had an extensive 
experience in treating lumber, having been re- 
cently located on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Blanch- 
ard will make his headquarters in New York City 
at the company’s office and will also be actively 
engaged in supervising the treating operations of 
the Carbolineum Timber Treating Co., which is 
the only wood preserving company on the Atlantic 
Coast using the natural vacuum process. Mr. 
Blanchard has had considerable experience with 
this process on the Pacific Coast where it is very 
extensively employed, the company having five 
plants in operation in Washington and Oregon. 
Special attention will be given to the treatment of 
ties, poles, bridge timbers, etc. 

Mr. Blanchard is the author of several interest- 
ing articles on wood preservation which appeared 
from time to time in the Western trade journals. 
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Spiral Cones and Tubes. 


The Climax Mfg. Company, 3 West Adams St.. 

vell, Mass., whose advertisement appears in 
this issue, are making a strong bid for the mill 
trade. 

They have installed a number of specially de- 
signed machines for making their patented special- 
ties. Their product consists of spiral wound paper 
tubing, tubular boxes, mailing tubes, light and 
heavy paper cones, cones and shells. 

They make parallel tubes and cones for the tex- 
tile trade in all sizes and shapes to suit the differ- 
ent machines. They ask particular attention to the 
quality of their goods. Their new equipment 
enables them to guarantee prompt deliveries. 

They invite manufacturers to send samples of 
sizes and grades used by them on which they are 
prepared to quote interesting prices. 

We take pleasure in recommending 
mills in need of anything in their line. 


—— 


Carbonizing Outfits. 


them to 


Messrs. Schuchardt & Shutte, 136 Liberty St., 
New York, N. Y., report that within the last 
month they have made a number of sales of their 
carbonizing outfits, among them some to several 
prominent New England mills. 

The equipment consists of a special soaping tank 
with wringing apparatus, etc., No. 12 suction ma- 
chine, No. 23 stretching and drying machine, and 
No. g tumbler. 

They feel much pleased with the reception given 
to their line of machinery and look forward to a 
large and continued demand for the various lines 
which they handle. 


PATENTS 179 


An Apparatus for Dyeing Slubbing on 
Bobbins. 


Probably the first machine for dyeing cotton 
yarn in the slubbing has been introduced in this 
country by L. H. A. Schwartz & Co. of 141 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. This machine is constructed 
by Erckens & Brix of Germany on the same prin- 
ciple as their well known cross spool dyeing 
apparatus. 


— 


A. W. Buhlmann. 


A. W. Buhlmann, Silk Exchange Bldg., New 
York City, is a textile engineer and importer of 
bleaching and dyeing machinery. He possesses 
the somewhat unusual qualification of practical 
familiarity with the trade not only in American 
mills but in German and Swiss establishments. 

He is a graduate of the textile school in Zurich, 
Switzerland, and in Chemnitz, Germany. After his 
graduation he had a number of years of practical 
experience in the mills of those countries. He 
has a number of good connections with important 
foreign machine builders, and a knowledge of the 
machinery which he handles enables him to prop- 
erly supervise its setting up and starting up. 

Mr. Buhlmann also controls a number of 
American patent rights for foreign machine inven- 
tions, and is of the opinion that a number of these 
could be built to better advantage in this country 
than abroad. Any machine builders who are inter- 
ested are invited to correspond with him. 

One of the many firms he represents is Joh. 
Kleinewefers Soehne, Krefeld, Germany, the larg- 
est calendar makers in Europe. 


Recent Textile Patents. 


Recent Textile Patents. 


Apparatus for Applying Expansible 
870,960. Fred C. Hodgman, Hope- 


BOBBINS. 
Riugs to. 
dale, Mass., and Ella H. Bailey, deceased, 
assignors to Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass., a 
corporation of Maine. 

BOBBIN-HOLDER. 870,743. 
Central Falls, R. I. 

CARDING MACHINE. 868,991. Charles _ I. 
King, New York, N. Y., assignor to H. W. 
Johns-Manville Co., a corporation of New 
York. 

CARDING MACHINE Under-Screen. 70,264. 
Randall M. Whitney, Worcester, Mass., as- 
signor to Albert E. Carroll, Boston, Mass. 

CLOTH CUTTING Machine. 869,419. Fred- 
erick J. Clarke, Buffalo, N. Y., assignor to 
Eastman Machine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CLOTH SPLITTING and Rewinding Machine. 
868,761. Samuel B. Cohen, New York, N. Y. 

In the marketing of cloths of various sorts, and 
especially in the case of silks, it frequently hap- 
pens that orders are received for widths which are 
not in stock. The object of this invention is to 


James Pearson, 


provide a machine by means of which a bolt of 

the fabric may be split so as to form a cloth of 

the desired width and the surplus split into rib 
bons with the edges folded and pressed down 
firmly so as to prevent raveling and form in effect 

a selvage. The machine will also rewind the cloth 

into a roll and rewind the ribbons on separate 

spools or into separate rolls. 

COTTON GIN. 860,633. James Hodgkinson, 
Salford, Manchester, England. 

COTTON PICKER. 869,703. 
ton, Gulfport, Miss. 

DYEING MACHINERY. 871,376. Jacob Sulz- 
bach, College Point, N. Y. 

DYEING YARN-COPS. 868,699. John OF. 
Roberts, New Bedford, Mass., assignor of 
seventy one-hundredths to Joseph C. Nowell, 
New Bedford, Mass. 

FIBER-CLEANING Machine. 868,944. Charles 
G. Sargent, Graniteville, Mass. 

FIBER-SEPARATING Machine. 870,838. 
torio A. de Perini, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

FIBROUS MATERIAL. Retting or Degum- 
ming. 864,565. Charles R. Rogers, South 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 


Nathan A. Gas- 


Vic- 
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FIBER. Vegetable. 864,574. Bertrand S. Sum 
Port Huron, Mich. 


860,892 Ge rge E 


JOM 


issignor to the Linen 
N. Y., a corporation 


YOM... 871,224. Frank 
N. \ 


MOMS. Shuttle-Positioning Means for 
Replenishing. $70,673. 
Muehausen, Gern 


Gay, Malden, 


of New Jersey 


Johnson, 


Johannes 
iny. 
loth Take-up-Motion 
H. Gleg Burnley, England 
Picker-Staff for Weaving 

l, Voiron, France. 


icy Stop-Motion for Narrow 

Solomon Kendrick, Roches 

» Vogt Manufacturing & 
hester, N. Y., a corpor 


$70,345 


570,904 


LING-DETECTING Mechar 
lward §. Stimpson, Hop 
t Draper Co.. H 
n of Maine 
» Stop-M 
R WEAVI Pile Fabr : 
B. White, Manchester, Engla1 
HARNESS-MOTION 
Roper Hopedal 
PS Hopedal 


371,448 
Mass., assi 
Dray Mass 
of Maine 
LOOM HARNESS-LOOSENER ; 
\. Thissell, Lowell, Mass 
JOM HEDDLE-FRAME 
B n, Lewiston, Me 
YOM PICKER Mi 71,275 
H. Inger Biddeford, Me 
YOM SHEDDING Mechanism. 871,390! 
bert A. Gordon, Jr., Worcester, M 
r to Crompton & Kn 
Mam at ie 


ywles Loon 
assachusetts. — 
LI 869,778. Washi 
h phia, Pa. 
YOM SHUTTLE-CHECKING Means 
Myron Morey, Milford, Mass., assigno 
Draper Hopedale, Mass., a cor 
of Maine 
YOM STOP-MOTION 1! 
ph B. Whitney id 


“WEAVING 
Naylor and Artl 
j rminster Et 


d nst =ngland. 

YOM WARP-BEAM Brake Mechanis 
278. Frank Johnson, New York, N 
OOM WEFT-REPLENISHING Mecl 
871,447. Frank P. Rogers, Wor te 

\OM Weft-Replenishing. 860,644 
F. McGuiness, Wor ter, Mass., assigt 
‘rompton & Knowles Loom Works 
of Massachusetts 


Mass., 
Thread Co., New York, 


New York, 


Filling- 
Gabler, 


“Commercia 


“Minnebam 
“Flat-Iron.”’ 


‘Fireside.”’ 


‘Orentala.” Silk Piece 
“Inda.” Silk 


“Bunny.” 


Airedale 


“Under the 
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LOOM. Weft-Replenishing. 870,500. 
Harriman, Hyde Park, Mass 
SHEEP-SHEARING Machine 
\. Martin, Chicago, III. 
SHUTTLE. 871,291. David L. Norris, 
minster, S. C. 
SPINNING AND TWISTING Apparatus. Ring 
871,604. Joel Hayden, Jr., Boston, Mass. 
SPINNING Machine Chain-Drive 
Regulating Device. 870,075. John M. Bain, 
Peterboro, Ontario, Canada 
SPOOLER. 869,519. Alonzo E. Rhoades, 
dale, Mass., assignor to Draper Co., 
dale, Mass., a corporation of Maine 
WEAVING. 870,823. William Hannah, Pater 
son, N. J 
YARN-SIZING and Similar Machines. Me 
ing and Marking Motion for Use in 
tion with. 870,416 


ley, England. 


Henry I. 


869,500. Thomas 


West 


Automatic 


Hope- 
Hope 


Connex 


William H. Clegg, Burn 


Textile Trade-Marks Registered: 


‘Knitted Underwear.” 


Goods. 


Knitted, Netted and Lace 
ley Mig. C Southbend 


iz ind Misses’ Coats 
Dresses Printz-Biederma 
land, O. 
erthmerit.” Bonnet and Hat ri S 
Wertheimer & Co., New York, N. Y. 
ax M. Schwartz & Co.” Women’s 
Skirts and Suits Max M. Schwartz 
New York, N. Y 
| Yankee.” Yankee Shirt Co.. New 
N. Y 


Outer Shirts Mads 
Commercial Shirt Co., 


f Textile Ma 
terial. New York 
N. Y. 
Cott mn Piece Goods 
New York, N. Y 
Cotton Piece Goods 
. New York, N. Y 
Cotton Piece Goods 
& Co., New York, N. Y 
Claremont Mill Fabrics.” Cotton Piec« 
Tilton & Keeler, New York, N. Y 


Smith 


H ge & o., 


«& Co 


(,oods 


Goods. Susquehanna Sil? 
Mills, New York, N. Y 
Piece Goods 
Mills, New York, N. Y 
Blankets. The Esmond Mills, 


Susquehanna Silk 


Enfield, 
. a 
Middlesex.” Bleached and 


Pie e ( x¢ yf yds 


Unbleached Cottor 

Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass 

Boston New Mills.’ Cotton Piece Goods 
Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 

Warwick.” Bleached and Unbleached Cotto 
Piece Goods. Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass 
Buffalo Mills.”” Ginghams, Cambrics, Damasks 

Linings, etc. The Cox Blodgett Dry Goods 
Co., Wichita, Kan. 
Brand.” Mohairs and Sicilians 
& Reville, New York, N. Y. 
Mistletoe.” 
h, New York, N. Y 


Keen 


Ribbons Jacob Sulz 
h- 
bac 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


C. E. RILEY COMPANY 


65 Franklin Street, us BOSTON, [IASS. 


BUILDERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
COTTON WOOLEN WORSTED 


MACHINERY 


morrers or EGYPTIAN COTTON 


Thomas Broadbent & Sons, 


Huddersfield, Eng. 
PATENT DIRECT STEAM DRIVEN 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


OVER 3500 IN USE. ALSO ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
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Friction Load 


You know the friction load of a mill, the power to turn 
belts and shafting alone, is high, from 20-50 per cent. of 
your total load. 

Half of this is from tight belts. 

Cling-Surface permits every belt to be run easy and 
carry fullest loads and turns this half from overcoming friction 
to doing work. 

Besides preserving the belts, saving oil, labor and fuel, 
and giving steady, even speed at machines. 

It is a belt food —not a sticky dressing. 

A trial order will prove it. Send for one. 


Cling-Surface Co 
199-205 Virginia Street Buffalo N Y 


Boston : New York: Philadelphia : 
170 Summer Street 39 Cortlandt Street The Bourse 


Che Cotton Manual 


BY J. T. BROADBENT 


of the Bradford- Durfee Textile School, Fall River, and formerly of the Mississippi Textile School. 


This little Manual was prepared with the idea of telling briefly, but comprehensively, 
the things about the cotton fibre, its cultivation, and the ginning and marketing of the cotton 
crop, the different kinds of cotton, and other matters bearing on raw cotton, such as the 
average student or person connected with cotton manufacturing or the sale of cotton goods, 
wants to know. 

There are excellent chapters on cotton baling, describing the different kinds of bales 
and baling processes, and on the opening and mixing of cotton in the mill, with account of 
different machines employed, and improved methods of mixing. 

The book contains about 100 pages, with 20 illustrations, and should be in the pos- 
session of every person having to do with cotton in any state, from the seed to the retail 


purchaser. 
Price 75 Cents 





rome LORD & NAGLE COMPANY 


144 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





Buyers’ Index. 


The addresses of builders of mill machinery and dealers in mill supplies, whose names appear in the following 


classified index, may be found upon referring to their advertisement. 


this classified list. 


The Alphabetical Index to advertisers follows 
Buyers who are unable to find in these classified lists such machinery or supplies as they desire, are 


invited to communicate with the publishers, who can, in all probability, refer them to proper sources. 


Advertisers whose names do not appear under desired headings will please notify the publishers. 


are accidental, not intentional. 


Accounts Financed. 
Cathrall, W. M. 
Air Moistening System. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
“Anti-Rast.”’ 
Melville, F. L. 
Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Collins, Newman 
Ferguson, John W. 
Main, Chas. T. 
Suck, Adolph. 
Are Lighting (Inverted). 
Toerring, C. J., Co. 
Asbestos Products. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Asphalt Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 
Asphalt Tanks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Automatic Feeds for 
and Wool. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Harwood, Geo. S., & Son. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Automatic Warp Tying Ma- 
chines. 
Barber-Colman Company. 
Bale Ties. 
Acme Steel Goods Co. 
DeHaven Manufacturing Co. 


Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg. Co. 
Bandings. 
—See under Yarns. 
Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Belting. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Gandy Belting Co. 
Main Belting Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
—See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jas., Crucible Co. 
Shultz Belting Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Belt Lacing Machines. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine 
Co. 
Bindings. 
—See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Kiers. 
Allen, Wm., Sons Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
American Supply Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Tebbets, EB. L., & Co. 
Wilson & Co. 


Cotton 


(Arthur Birch, 


Woiler Cleaners. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
oiler Compound. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Boilers. 

—See Steam Boilers. 

Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J. T. 

Box Strapping. 

Acme Steel Goods Co. 

De Haven Mfg. Co. 

Braiding Machinery. 

New England Butt Co. 

Textile Machine Works. 

Braids. 

—-See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Brazing. 

American Ferrofix Brazing Co. 
Bridges. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Bruashers. 
—-See Napping 
Brushes. : 
Felton, S. A., & Son Co. 
Mason Brush Works. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Burr Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Calculating Machines. 
Morschauser, W. . 


Calico Printers’ Machinery 
and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Mchy. Co. 
—-See also Dyeing, Bleaching, 
chinery, etc. 
Canvas Baskets. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Morris & Co. 
Carbonizing. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schuchardt & Schuette. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Card Clothing. 

Ashworth Bros. 

Bowes, L. M., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 

Carded Cotton. 
Blaisdell, 8., Jr., 

Card Feeds. 
——See Automatic Feeds. 

Card Grinding Machinery. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, Wm. H., Co. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Casting Repairs. 

American Ferrofix Brazing Co. 


Machines. 


Ma- 


Company. 


Such omissione 


Castings. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Cell Driers. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Cement Pans. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Chain Blocks and Hoists. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Chemicals. 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Chemists. 
Danneth, Frederic. 
Little, Arthur D. 
Cling Surface. 
Cling Surface Mfg. Co. 
Clocks. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Cloth Boards. 
Chaffee Bros. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Richardson Brothers. 
Smythe, J. L. N., Paper Co. 
Cloth Cutting Machinery. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Cloth Stretchers. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Leyland, Thomas, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Clutches, 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Combs (Wool and Cotton), 
Hood, R. H. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowe, 8. C. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Concrete Work and Construc- 


tion. 
Gilbreth, Frank B. 


Simpson Bros. Corporation. 
Suck, Adolph. 


Condensers. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 


Consulting Electrical Engineer. 
Puffer, William L. 


(Arthur Birch, 


Conveying Systems. 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Cop Spindles. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. 
Cop Tubes. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. 
——See Paper Tubes. 
Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 
Coppersmiths. 
Badger, BE. B., & Sons Co. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Cork Inserts. 
National Brake & Clutch Co. 
Cornices. 
Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 
Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Cost and Accounting Systems. 
Wright, R. A. 
Cost Systems Devised. 
American Cost Accounting ¢ 


Alphabetieal Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Cotton. 

Blaisdell, 8S., Jr., Co. 

Charles, W. B. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Hichards Co. 
Tolar & Hart. 

Sotton Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Textile Appliances Co. 
American Textile Specialty Mchy. Co, 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Ashworth Bros. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Draper Company. 

Easton-Burnham Co. 

Elliott & Hall. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Hetherington, John, & Sons, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough American Mach. 


- 


Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Kip-Armstrong Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Loewe, 8S. C. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Providence Machine Co, 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & 
Co. 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. EB., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Co, 
Cotton Waste. 
Blaisdell, S., Jr., Co. 
Charlies, W. B. 
Schofield, Edwin F. 
Cranes. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Crayons. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 


Cutters for Knit Goods. 
Langston, Samuel M. 


Cutting Machines. 


Adams, A. L. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Cylinder oll (Superheated 
Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co. 
Dobbies. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Stafford, G. W., Mfg. Co. 


Draughismen. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


Drawing Rolls. 

Hood, R. H. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The. 


Drying Machinery. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 


Bullough American Mach. 


(Arthur Birch, 
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prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wk-. 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, 
Drying Boards. 
Bull, William C. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Dusters. 
——See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dust Collectors. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co 


Co. 


Ltd. 


Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Finixh- 
ers. 


Brophy’s, T., Sons. 
Davidson, J. F. 

Firth & Foster Co. 
Germania Dye Works. 
Globe Dye Works Co. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Lorimer’s, The Wm, H., & Sons Co. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co. 
Peerless Co. 

Rowland, Samuel. 

Scranton Yarn Finishing Co. 

Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
Western Thread & Dye Works. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing Machinery. 

Allen, William, Sons Co. 

American Blower Co. 

American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Dyeing Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 


prop.) 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Wks. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 


Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 

Cohnen Dyeing Machine Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Gessner, David. 

Heathcote, John, & Son. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Schuchardt & Schuette. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Sirocco Engineering Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. (Drying). 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 

Dye House Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 

Dye House Floors. 
Simpson Bros. Corporation. 

Dye House Trucks. 
Bailey, Frank. 

Dye Sticks. 
Ralley, Frank. 
Haedrich, BE. M. 

Dye Tubs. 
——See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
American Dyewood Co. 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co. 
Badische ¢ 
Berlin Aniline Works. 
Bischoff & Co 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Bosson & Lane. 
Cassella Color Co. 
Chemische Aniline W<¢ 
Kalle & Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Geisenheimer & Co. 
Johnson, Chas. A., & Co. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Leyland, Thos., & Co, 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co 
Solvay Process Co. 
Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 
Thayer, Ed. M., & Co. 
Edgings. 
——See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Electrical Construction. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Electrical Engineer (Consuit- 


rks 


ing. 
Puffer, William L. 


Electrical Heating Devices. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 

Electrical Supplies. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 


Electric Driven Pumps. 
Dean Bros, Steam Pump Works. 


Electric Fans. 
American Blower Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Mass. Fan Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoists. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Electric Lamps. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 
Electric Lighting. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Electric Motors. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Elevators. 
Salem Elevator Works. 
Embossing Machines. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Employees’ Time Recorders. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 
Exhaust Heads. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Expansion Joints. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Fans—Exhaust ani \ «ntilating. 
—See Ventilating Apparatus. 
Feed Water Heater~«. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Feed Water Pumps. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Feed Water Purifiers. 
Harrison Safety Boller Works 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 

Feeds. 

—See Automatic Feeds. 

Felt Hardeners. 

Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 

Felting Machinery. 

Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 

Fibre Spools. 

Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Rhode Island Fibre Spool Co. 





a ctl Rae 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


FOR LOCAL 


VENTILATION 


An Electric Fan that can be carried about by a man 


Particularly adapted for ventilating and 


for blowing dust out of machinés 


Weighs but 75 
pounds. 


Can be made to 
discharge in any 
direction. 


Outlet 234 inches 
diameter. 


Delivers 180 cubic 
feet of air per 
minute. 


Requires but 300 

Also made in larger size to deliver 425 Watts. 
cubic feet of air, requiring less than one- Ball bearings 
; c < >> . 
half horse power. 


Send for Bulletin No. 97 


B. F. Sturn TEVANT Co., Boston, MAss. 


General Office and Works, Hyde ParK, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CINCINNATI LONDON 


Designers and Builders of Heating, Ventilating, Drying and Mechanical Draft Appara 


tus; Fan Blowers and Exhausters; Rotary Blowers and Exhausters ; Steam Engines, 


Steam Turbines, Electric Motors and Generating Sets; Pneumatic Separators, Fuel 


Economizers, Forges, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps, etc. 
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Filters. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Hungerford & Terry 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Phila. Water Purification Co., 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Finishing Machinery. 
— See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co. 
Fire Extinguishers. 
Badgor, E. B., & Sons Co. 


The 


Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Fire Hose. 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 


Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


Fire Insurance. 
Home Insurance Co. 


Fire Proof Doors 

dows. 
Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 


Flax, Tow, Hemp and 
Machinery. 
Fairbairn-Lawson-Combes-Barbour, 
Ltd. 


Fluted Rolls. 

Hood, R. H. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 
Flyers. 

Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 


and Win- 


Jute 


Forges. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Forwarders. 


Salvator Transfer, Inc. 


Friction Cones. 
Evans, G. Frank. 
Friction Rings (Cork Insert). 
National Brake & Clutch Co. 
Fuel Economizers. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Falling Mills for Woolen 
Goods. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 
Furnaces (Automatic Smoke- 
less). 
Murphy Iron Works. 
Garnetts. 


Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 
Gassing Machines. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Gauges. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Gears. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc. 
Gear Cutting. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Whiton, The D. E., Co. 


Generating Sets. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Glue. 

Union Casein Co. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 
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Grease. 
Cook’s, Adam, 
Grease Cups. 
Cook’s, Adam, Sons. 
Heddles. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards 


Hoisting Apparatus. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Hosiery Boards. 
Pearron, J. T. 


Hosiery Labels. 
Beck, Charles, Paper Co. 
Kaumagraph Company. 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 


Hydraulic Rams. 
Power Specialty Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Hydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Broadbent, Thomas, & Sons. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, 
Illuminating Engineer. 
Puffer, William L. 


Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Insurance (Casualty, Fire and 
for Loss of Profits.) 
Home Insurance Co. 
Investments. 
Cross Creek Coal Co. 


Invoices Discounted. 


Sons. 


& Co. 


Ltd. 


Cathrall, W. M. 
Jacquards. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons. 
Knit Goods, Edgings, Trim- 


mings, Etc. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charles, W. B. 
Cheney Bros. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 


Knit Goods, Finishing Mn- 
chines, Crochet, Etc. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Robinhold Machine Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 


Knitting Machinery. 
Boss Knitting Machine Co. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Claes & Fientje. 
Cooper, Chas. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Gormly, Robt. W., & Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Jonckes, E., Mfg. Co. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Lamb Knitting Mach. Mfg. Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Mayo, Geo. D., Knitting Machine Ce. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co. 
National Automatic Knitter Co. 
Nye & Tredick Co. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Ruth Machine Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Standard Machine Co. 
Taylor, James 


| 
| 
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Tompkins Bros. Co. 
Walter & Co. 
Walther, Otto. 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Knitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon’s, Wm., Son. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Continental Latch Needle Company. 
Cuoper, Chas. 
Corey, Wm., Co. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Needle Co. 
Excelsior Needle Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Ives, L. T., Co. 
Jarrard Needle Co. 
Lamb Knitting Machine Mfg. Co. 
Keystone Latch Needle Co. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co 
Page Needle Co. 
Ruth Machine Co. 
Wardwell Needle Co. 


Labeling Machines. 
Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
General Electric Co. 
Pettingell-Andrews Co. 


| Lamps, Incandescent. 





Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Leather for Textile Use. 
Bowes, L. M., Co. 


Loom Pickers. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Company. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stafford, Geo. W., Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Loopers. 
Beattie Machine Works. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 


Lubricants. 
Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 


Lubricators. 

Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Lumpers. 
Gerry, George, & Son. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Machine Designers. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Machinery Dealers. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 
Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. Co. 
Schofield, Geo. L. 
Stead, Arthur. 
Taylor, James. 
Machinists. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Machinists’ Tools. 
Whitin, The D. E., Co. 
Matis. 
Walder, J. 
Marking Brushes. 
Universal Fountain Brush Co. 


| Measuring and Folding Ma- 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, 


chines. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Elliott & Hall. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Mechanical Draft. 

American Blower Co. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co. 

Massachusetts Fan Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Mechanical Draughtsmen. 
Cameron Machine Co. 


follows this list. 
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Worcester, Mass. 


Latest 
Tmproved 
Zioth 
Finishing 
Machinery 


Napping 
Machines 
and 
Presses 
a 


“O.K.” incanvescerr LAMPS 


Our “O.K.” Peerless Lamps are without exception 
the best lamps for Mill Lighting. We know that 
if you give them a trial you will be more than 
Satisfied. 

We want your contract, and should be pleased to 
have our lamp expert call on you, and ascertain just 
what type of lamp is best adapted to your purpose. 


Pettingell- Andrews Company, 


BOSTON, - MASS. 
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Mechanical Kngineers. 
American Blower Co. 
Gilbreth, Frank B. 
Main, Chas. T. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Mechanical Stokers. 
Murphy Iron Works. 
Mercerizers. 
Globe Dye Works Co. 
Home Bieach & Dye Works. 
Lorrimer, Wm. H., Sons Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Cv 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


Metailic Fire-proof Winduew 
Frames and Sashes. 

Badger, E. B., & Sons Co. 
Metallic Packing. 

Power Specialty Co. 
Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Ferguson, John W. 

Mill Supplies. 

American Supply Co. 

Bamford & Smith. 

Buckley's, Beajamin, Sons. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 

Eureka Fire Hose Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Lane, W. T., & Bro. 

Leigh, Evan A. 

Morris & Co. 

Murphy, E. W., & Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Pratt, R. C. 

Riley, C. E., Company. 

Richardson Bros. 

Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Thurston, A. G., & Son. 

Ward & Vandegrift. 

Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Mineral Wool. 

Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


Napping Machinery. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Jones, Lewis. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Noils (Silk). 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Numbering Machines. 
Royal Stamp Mfg. Co. 
Oil Cups. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 
Oil Engines. 
International Oil Engine Co 
Oils. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Cook’s, Adam, Son. 
Excelsior Wool Oil Compound Co 
Harding & Fancourt. 
Murphy, E. W., & Co. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Co. 
Overhead Track and Trolley 
Systems. 
Northern Engineering Works. 
Overseaming Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Packings (Asbestos Steam). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
Packings (Hydraulic and 
Pneumatic). 
Detroit Leather Specialty Co. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


| Paper Box Machinery. 





| Peroxide of Sodium. 


Packings (Metallic). 

Power Specialty Co. 
Puints (Wood Preserving). 
Carbolineum Co. 

Pantagraphs for Mill Engrav- | 

ing. | 

Johnson, C. A., & Co. 
Paper. 

Merwin Paper Co. 
Richardson Bros. 

Smythe, J. L. N., Paper Co. 
Paper Boards, 

Merwin Paper Co. 

Smythe, J. L. N., Paper Co. 


Beck, Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 
Langston, Samuel M. | 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory. 
Howson & Howson. 
Perforated Metals. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 





Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Pipe and Boiler Covering. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 

Pipe Threading Machines. 
Oster Mfg. Co. 

Pipes and Fittings. 
Pancoast, Lienry B., & Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co. 

Plastic Cement. 

Griffin Roofing Co. 

Pneumatic Conveying. 
—See Ventilating. 

Portable Hoists. 
Economy Engineering Co. 

Power Transmission 

ery. 
Almond, T. R., Mfg. Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Mfg. Co. 
American Pulley Co. 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Evans, G. Frank. 
Farrel Foundry and Machine Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Sellers, William, & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Preparatory Machinery (Cot. 
ton). 
Howard & Bullough Am. Machine Co 
Kitson Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Presses. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Gessner, David. 
Hart, Charles. 
Minnich Machine Works. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Spence & Rideout. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 





Machin- 


| Press Papers. 


Merwin Paper Co. 
Richardson Brothers 
Dealers). 

Pressure Regulators. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 

Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Pulleys. 

——See Power Transmitting Machinery 
Pumps. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 


(Importers and 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 
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Goulds Mfg. Co. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pump Governors. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 


Purifying & Filtration Plants. 
Hungerford & Terry. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


| Quillers. 


Foster Machine Co. 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Rag Pickers. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


| Ramie Tops and Noils. 


Tierney, Frank A. 


Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Raw Hide Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works, Inc. 


Reed and Harness Manufac- 
turers. 
American Supply Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Walder, J. 
Reducing Valves. 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Regulators (Pressure). 
Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Remnants. 
Feingold, H. & D. 


Ribbon Cutters. 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Ribbons. 
Cheney Bros. 
Ring Travelers. 
DeHaven Mfg. Co. 
Shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 
Roofing. 
Griffin Roofing Co. 
Standard Paint Co. 
Roofing Material. 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 


| Roller Leather. 


Bowes, L. M., Co. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Rope. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Rope Transmission. 
American Mfg. Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., Company. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Plymouth Cordage Co. 
Roving Cans. 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Ruberoid Roofing. 
Standard Paint Co. 
Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Schools. 
International Correspondence Schools. 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 
Secondhand Machinery. 
——See Mchry. Dealers, also classified 
Ads. 
Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Co., The. 


| Separators (Oil and Steam). 


Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Ginsberg, A., & Son 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Walter & Co 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
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(Registered U.S. Pat. Office) 


The one roofing which meets all 


requirements for buildings devoted 


to 


Textile Manufacture 


Resists great heat; not affected by 


climatic changes : acid proof. 


durable roofing known, 


BUYERS’ INDEX 


ROOFING 


Contains no tar, paper or rubber. 


Most 


Send for prices and 


THE STANDARD 
100 William St., 
Chicago, St. Louis, 


Will not melt, rot, crack or corrode. 
Fire-resisting. 


Invaluable for 


Mills, Dye Houses and 


Saw Tooth Roofs 


Samples. 


PAINT CO., 
New York. 
Philadelphia, Boston, 


Atlanta 


GRIFFIN ROOFING COMPANY 


506 W. 26 ST., 


NEw YORK CITY 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR 


BADGER AND AVON AVE 


, NEWARK 


GRAVEL, SLAG, PLASTIC CEMENT, OR ANY KIND OF COMPOSITION ROOFING 
ON NEW OR OLD BUILDINGS 


ouT 


Sheet Metal Work. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. 

Shell Rolls. 

Thurston, A. G., & Son. 

Shoddies. 

—-See Wool Shoddies. 

Shuttles. 

——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 

Silk Machinery. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 

prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & Co. 


Silk Noils. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 


Singe Plates. 
Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Taunton, New Bedford Copper Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Singeing Machines. 

Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 

Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Stubbs, Joseph. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Sizing. Starch and Gums. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Consolidated Rendering Co. 
Stein, Hirsch & Co. 

Union Casein Co. 

Skylights. 

Drouve, G., Co. 
Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. Co. 

Slag and Gravel. 
Griffin Roofing Co. 

Slashers. 

Leigh, Evan A. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 


Co. 


Etc. 


(Arthur Birch, 


(Arthur Birch, 


(Arthur Birch, 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with 


Soups. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
Nicetown Mfg. Co. 
Zurn, O. F., Co. 


Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Bodden, Wm. & Son, Ltd. 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons 
Draper Company. 
Easton-Burnham Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards 


Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 


Spinning Rings. 
Draper Company. 
Howard & Bullough American 
chine Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 


Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, 
Jefferson, Edward & 


Spools. 
—See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles 


Spoolers. 
Draper Company. 
Easton & Burnham Machine 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Payne, George W., & Co 


Stacks. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Steam Bollers. 

Allen, William, Sons Co. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Steam Boller Insurance. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & 
Insurance Co. 
Steam Boxes. 
Allen, William, Sons 
Steam Engines. 
American Blower Co. 


Sons. 
Brother 


Etc 


page 


FLAT OR STEEP ROOFS. 


OF TOWN WORK AT SLIGHT AOVANCE OVER CITY PRICES 


Arlington Mch. Wks. 
prop.) 

Hooven, Owens & Rentschler Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Badger, EB. B., & Sons Co. 


(Arthur Birch, 


| Steam Pumps. 


Ma- | 


numbers, 


Dean Bros. Steam Pump Works 
Goulds Manufacturing Co., The. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crosby Steam Gage and Valve Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co 


Steam Traps. 
Albany Steam Trap Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co. 

Steel Frame Construction. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


Stop Motion for Knitting Ma- 
chines. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works. 
Ruth Machine Co. 


Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co. 


Tanks and Towers. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Hall, Ames H., Son & Co. 
Hopkins Machine Works. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Company. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co 
Woolford, G., Tank Mfg. Co 
Tapes, Braids and Edxeines. 
Chapin, George W. 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co 
Weimar Bros. 
Telephones. 
Pettes & Randall Co 


follows this list. 
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A. D. LITTLE 
H., J. Skinner 
H. 3. Mork 

F. A. Olmsted 


R. D. Gilbert 
Cc. F. Woods 
H. P. Carruth 
S. H. Ayers 





Temples. 
Draper Co. 
Textile-Engineer. 
Buhiman, A. W 
Textile Schools. 
—See Schools. 
Thin Place Preventers 
matic). 
Clayton & Bentley Co. 


Palmer, L. E., Co. 


Tickets and Labels. 
Pioneer Ticket Co. 

Tiering Machines. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Top Cutting Machines. 
Robinhold Machine Co. 


Trade Mark Stamps. 
Kaumagraph 


Trolleys. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Twisting Machinery. 
Jefferson, 
Lowell Machine Shop. 


Valves. 
Walworth Mfg. 


Cell Drier Machine Co 
Reeves Pulley Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Blower Co. 
American Drying Machinery 


Berry, A. Hun. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Drouve, G., Co. 

Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Massachusetts Fan Co. 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. 
Sterling Pipe & Blower Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Walworth Mfg. Co 
Ventilators. 

Irwin, Thos. W., Mfg. 
Warpers. 

Draper Company. 
Entwistle, T. C., 5 
Lowell Machine Shop. 


Co. 


ery. 
Altemus, J. EK. 
Draper Company. 
Eatwistle, T. C., Co. 


Thread Guide (Adjustable). 


Edward & Brother. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co. 
Co. 


Variable Speed Transmission. 


Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 


Warping and Beaming Machin- , 


ARTHUR D. LITTLE 


Chemical Expert and Engineer 


93 Broad St., Boston 


Private Telephone Exchange, 7080 Main 


CHEMICAL CONTROL OF MATERIAL AND PROCESSES 


Specialists in 


. Willien 
44 
umper 
- Davis 


Gallagher 
. Gillett 


eee. 


Chemistry of Cellulose and Fibres 





Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 


| Warp Stop Motions. 

Ameriean Textile Appliances Co. 
Draper Company. 

| Kip-Armstrong Co. 

(Auto- | washers (Cloth). 

Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 


prop.) 

Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Warp Tying Machines (Auto- 

matic). 

Barber-Colman Company. 
Washing Seda. 

Ford, J. B., Co. 


Watchman’s Clocks. 
| Nanz, T., Clock Co. 
Pettes & Randall Co. 


Water Chemists. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Purifiers and Filters. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Hungerford & Terry. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Softeners. 
American a Softener Co. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works. 
| Hungerford & Terry. 
Philadelphia Water Purification Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 


Water Towers. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
Tippett & Wood. 

Water Wheels. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 
Smith, S. Morgan, Co. 

Water Wheel Governors. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 


Winders (Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted). 
Altemus, J. K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Lever, Oswald, Co. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Winders (Back). 
Taylor, James. 
Winders (Hosiery). 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lowell Machine Shop. 
|; Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 





Co. 


Alphabetical Advertising Index, with page numbers, follows this list. 





Winches. 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Wire Stitching Machines. 
Beck, 


Chas., Paper Co., Ltd. 


Wood Preserving Paints. 


Carbolineum Co. 


| Weod Pulleys. 


Saginaw Manufacturing Co. 


Wool. 


Schofield, Edwin F. 5 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tierney, Frank A. 


Weoel 011 Compound. 
Excelsior Wool O11 Compound Co. 


Wooland Waste Dusters. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Wool Cleaning Compound. 
Ford, J. B., Co. 

Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 


Company. 
Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Woolen and Worsted Machin 
e 
Altemus, Jacob EK. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Arlington Mch. Works (Arthur Birch, 
prop.) 
Barker, James. 
Birch, Arthur, Arlington Mch. Works. 
Birch Bros., Somerville Machine Wks. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Ed., & Bro. 

Kenyon, D. R., & Son. 

Leigh, Bvan A. 

Lowell Machine Shop. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Geo. 

Schofield, William, Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Whiteley, William, & Sons, Ld. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. 
Wool, eatin - geen Process 

or. 

Heyer, Charlies H. 
Wool ling Apparatus. 
Harwood, Geo. S., & Son. 

Wool Oils. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Excelsior Wool Of! Compound Co. 
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your own packings. 
day of specialization and ou 







We can give you 
packing for special service. 


poses. 








used. Our descriptive 


DETROIT [ RATHER SPRCIALT 









Detroit, Michigan. 





Wool Shoddies. 
Collings, Taylor & Co. 
Riverdale Woolen Co. 
Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. 


Wool Washing, Preparing and 
Drying Machinery. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Jefferson, Edward & Brother. 
Leigh, Evan A. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
Riley, C. E., Company. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Yarns (Asbestos). 
Johns-Manville Co., H. W. 
2 


YARN, THREADS,*ETC. 


Banding. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Toohey, M. J., & Co. 


Cotton Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Catlin & Co. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Charies, W. B. | 
Eddy & Street. 
Germania Dye Works. 
Grant Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. | 
Harding, Whitman & Co. | 
Jenckes Spinning Co. | 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D., & Co. | 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Orswell Mills. | 
Ravine Mills Co. | 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg, Fred. & Co 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


Alphabetical 
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ON’T take any chances by making 
This is the 


is making packings for special pur- 


Nothing but the very best grade of 
leather goes into ‘* Wear Well” leather 
packings, and they are made in all 
sizes and styles for use in compressed 
air and hydraulic machinery and all 
machines in which leather packings are 
booklet 
samples mailed free on request. 





70 Beecher Avenue, 





BUYERS’ INDEX 











r business 


latest 






the right 










and 


1 (0.1K. 






Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 


Duncan & Youngs. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Tierney, F. A. 


Gassed Yarns. 
Ballou Yarn Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Lorimer, E. D. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Glazed Varna. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 

Chapin, Geo. W. 

Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 

Lorimer’s, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 

Orswell Mills. 

Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Sternberg. Fred. & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 


| Harness Twine. 


Ballou Yarn Co. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 
Moore, C., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


Boyer, B. F., Co. 

Chapin, George W. 

Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Hyde, E. 8. 

Littauer, Ludwig. 

Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Mitchell, James E., & Co. 
Monument Mills. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 


Mercerized Yarns. 


Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 

Lorimer, B. D., & Co. 
Lorimer, Wm. H., & Sons Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 


chines. 


Richard 


municate with parties contemplating 
any additions or changes in mill equip- 
ments and to send circulars describing 
at length, our machincs and supplies. 







Stoddard 


We importa most complete and extensive 
line of Cotton, Silk, Worsted, Woolen and 
Fibre Machinery, Mill Supplies, Egyptian 
Cotton and Burlaps. 


Representing the 


Haseric 


leading foreign manufacturers and deal- 
ers and «eep thoroughly up with the 
inprovements 


in Textile Ma- 


We should be pleased to com- 


152-8 CONGRESS STREET 
8 CURREKR STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, 


Zo. 


"BRADFORD, ENG. 


Scranton Yarn Finishing Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Strouse, Theo. H., & Co. 
Mohair Yarns. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, 
Noils, Etc. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Malcolm Mills Co. 
Montgomery, J. R., & Co. 
Sternberg, Fred, & Co. 
Seaming Yarns. 
Ravine Mills Co. 
Silk Noils. 
Tierney, F. A. 
Silk Yarns. 
Chapin, Geo. W. 
Cheney Bros. 
Eddy & Street. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 
Spool Cotton. 
Warren, W., Thread Works. 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Baton Rapids Woolen Mills. 
Eddy & Street. 
Germania Dye Works. 
Hyde, E. 8. 
Jenckes Spinning Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Solis, Andrew J., Jr., & Co. 


| Woolen Yarns. 


Adams, Joseph M., Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Stephenson & Co. 
Worsted Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F., Co. 
Campion, Richard. 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig. 
Pocasset Worsted Co 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. 
Stephenson & Co. 


Advertising Index. with page numbers, follows this list. 
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FARBENFABRIKEN of ELBERFELD CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Alizarine, Aniline Colors 
and Dye Stuffs 


6G LAFAYETTE STREET 





NEW YORK. 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICACO 
32 IndiaSt. 27 Pine St. 9-!i No. WaterSt. 133 E. Kinzie St. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. TORONTO. CANADA 
509-513 Trust Building i4 Front St., East 


“Tie Genisty rate of Finishing 


PERCY BEAN, F.C.S., M.Ph.S., 
Expert on Sizing, Dyeing and Finishing. (Author of “ The Chemistry and Practice of Sizing.’’) 
AND 
WILLIAM McCLEARY, 


Practical Demonstrator in Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing, at the Manchester School of Technology. 


It has been more than fifteen years since a complete treatise on this subject has been offered to the 
Trade, and during that time there have been wonderful advances made in the Chemistry and Practice of 
Bleaching and Finishing. 

The authors of this book have exceptional qualifications for the work. It was compiled at the request 
of many of their clients soon after the publication of Mr. Bean’s work on Chemistry and Practice of Sizing. 

The advance orders and subsequent sales in Great Britain and the Continent since its publication in the 
Autumn of 1905, have been so great that the American Trade could not be supplied until recently. 


We have been appointed sole American Agents and have received a small invoice for immediate delivery. 
We recommend the book as being worth the price. 


Owing to the limited available supply, we suggest that those who are likely to want a copy should order 
at once and avoid a long delay. 


Full descriptive circular sent free on request. 
The size of book 6 x 845. 572 pages. 3S diagrams. 37illustrations. 18 plates. 45 cloth pattern cards. 


Price, Express Prepaid, $15.00. 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS LORD & NACLE COMPANY 


144 Congress St., Boston 425 Wainut St., Philadeiphia 
The book can be seen at either of above offices. 





Alphabetical Index-to Advertisements. 


Aeme Steel Gor 
Adams, A. 
Adams, Joseph "M., 
Albany Steam Trap Co. 
Allen Sons Co., Wm. 
Almond, T. R., Mfg. 
Altemus, Jacob K. 
American Blower 
American Cost Accounting Co. 
American Ferrofix Brazing Co. 
American Drying Machinery Co. 
American Dyeing Machine Co. 
American Mfg. Co. ee 
American Moistening Co 
American Pulley Co., The 
American School of Correspon- 
dence 
American Supply Co. : 
American Textile Appliances ‘Co 
American Textile Specialty Ma- 
chinery Co. padeave 
4m. Tool & Machine 
American Water Softener Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., The . 
Arlington Machine Works 
Ashworth Bros. : ; 
Atteaux, F. E., & Co 
Badische Company : 
3adger, E. B., & Sons Co 
Badger Fire Extinguisher Co 
Bailey, Frank 
PRallou Yarn Co. we 
Bamford & Smith aad 
Barber Asphalt Paving Co 
Barber-Colman Company 
Jarrett Mfg. Co. 
Bass, E. , ; 
Beattie Machine Works 
Beck Paper Co., Chas. .. os 
Bell Pure Air & Cooling Co. 
3erlin Aniline Works 
Berry, A. Hun 
nie ay Arthur 
irch Brothers 
Diane Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. 
Bischoff, C., * & Co. 
Blaisdell, Jr., Ca..7 Ra 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, Ltd. .. 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 
Borgner, Cyrus Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ... 
Boss Knitting Machine Works . 
Bosson & Lane 
Bowes, 
soyer, 
bre edon’s Son, Wm. 
Bridgeport Realty & 
Fridoux, Chas. H 
Brinton, H., & Co. . 
Broadbent, Thomas, 
Brophy’s Sons, T. 
Brown, W. H., Co. 
Buckley’s, Benj. Son 
Puhlman, A. W. 
Outside 
Bull, William C. 
Butterworth, H. °9 
Calder Machine Works 
Cameron Machine Co. 
Campion, Richard 
Carbolineum Wood 
Co. 
Cassella Color 
‘athrall, W. 
atlin & Co. oe 
Cell Drier Machine Co. 
Inside Back Cover 
‘haffee Bros., Company 56 
‘hapin, Geo. W. 
yharles, William B. ...........2 
hase Foundry & Mfg. Co. 
‘hemische Aniline Works 
“~heney Bros. 
hicago Beltinz Co. F 
‘hicago Bridge & Iron Works.. 
laes & Flentje 
‘layton & Bentley Co. 
‘imax Mfg. Co. 
Colored Insert 32B 
‘ling Surface Mfg. Co. 
‘ohnen Dyeing Machine 
Cohoes Dyeing Co. 
Collins, D. C. Newman 
Consolidated Rendering 


Preserving 


| bs indy 


| Germania Dye 


| Hall, I. A., 


| Hartford Steam Boiler 


| Hooven, 


Continental Latch 
Cook's Sons, Adam 
Cooper, Chas. .. 
Corey, Wm., Co. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Cresson, Geo. V., » 
Crocker -Wheeler Co, 
Crompton 

Works 
Crosby & Gregory 
Crosby Steam Gauge 

Mfg. Co. 
Cross Creek Coal Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine 
Cypress Lumber Co. 
Dannerth, Frederic 
Davidson, J. F. 
Dean Bros. Steam Pump 
De Haven Mfg. Co. 
Detroit Leather Specialty 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Dixon, Jos., Crucible Co. 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 
Dodge Needle Co. 
Draper Company 
Drouve, The G., 
Duncan & Youngs .. 
Easton-Burnham Co. .. 
Faton Rapids Woolen Mills 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Eddy & Street 
Elliott & Hall 
Entwistle, T. C., , 
Eureka Fire Hose Co. 
Evans Friction Cone Co : ms 
Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. 


Needle 


Co. 
Excelsior Needle Co. 
Excelsior Wool Oil 
Co. . 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. 
Fairbairn - Lawson-Combe-Bar- 
bour, Ltd. : 
Fales, L. F. 
Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Fawcett, Hughes 
Feingold, H. & D. 


Compound 


| Felton, S. A., & Son Co. 


Ferguson, John W. 
Firth & Foster Co. 
Firth, William, Co. 


252 | Ford, J. B., Co. 
| Foster Machine Co. 


Outside Back 
Friedberger-Aaron Mfg. Co 
Belting Co. 

itrland Mfg. Co. 
Ginn nheimer & Co. 
General Electric Co. . 
Works 
Gerry, W. Geo., & Son 
Gessner, David ... 
Gilbreth, Frank B. 
Ginsberg, A., & Son 
Globe Dye Works Co. 
jormly, Robert W., & 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Grant Yarn Co. 
Green Fuel Economizer Co. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. 
Griffin Roofing Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Haedrich, E. M. ka 
Hall, Amos H., Son & Co. 
& Co. 
Halton’s, Thomas, §S 
Harding & Fancourt 
Harding, Whitman & Co. 
Harrison Safety Boiler Works 
Hart, Chas. 


Inspec- 


tion & Insurance Co 
Harwood, Geo. S., & Son 
Heathcote, John, & Son 
Hemphill Mie. CO. sccevccsenes. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 
Mfg. Co. 


| Heyer, Charles H. 


Hill, James, 


Hoffman, DeWitt & McDonough 218 
| Home Bleach & Dye Works 2 


Hiome Insurance Co. 
Hood, R. H. .... 
Owens 
Co. 


| Metallic 


& Rentschler 
9 


Hopkins Machine 
howard & Bullough Am. Ma- 
chine Co a 
Howard, Austin 
Howson & Howson 
Fungerford & Terry ....... 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 
Hyde, Edward S. .. 
India Alkali Works 
International 
Se hools 


Irwin, oT, W.. Mfc. co. 
Ives, L. T., Co. .. 
Jarrard Needle Works 
Jefferson, Edw., & Bro. 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co 
Jenckes Spinning Co 
Johnson, Chas. A., & 
Jones, Lewis 
Kalle & Co. ; 
Kaumagraph Company 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son ; 
Keystone Latch Needle Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co 
Kip-Armstrong Company 
Kitson Machine Shop 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
chine Co. The , 
Klipstein, A., & Co ahs 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Labor Information Office 
Italians 
Lamb Knitting Machine Co. 
Lamb, J. K., Textile Mach. 
Lane, W. T., & Bro. 
Langston, Samuel M. 
Leffel, James, & Co. 
Leigh, Evan Arthur 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Lever Oswald Co. .. 
Leyland, Thomas, & 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co. 
Littauer, Ludwig 


| Little, Arthur D. 


Lorimer, E. D., & Co. 

Lorimer’s, Wm. H., Sons Co. 

Lowe, S. C. 

Lowell Crayon Co. 

Lowell Machine Shop 

Lowell Textile School 

Main, Chas. T. 

Malcolm Mills Co. 

Mason Brush Works .... 

Mason Machine Works 

Massachusetts Fan Co. 

Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co. 

Mayo Knitting Machine 
Needle Co. .. 

Mayo, Geo. D.. Machine Cc oO 

Meiville, F. L. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Merwin Paper Co. 

Drawing 

Metz, H. A., & Co. 

Minnich Machine Works 

Mitchell, Jas. E., Co. 

Montgomery, J. R., 

Monument Mills 

Moore, C., & Co. 

Morris & Co. 

Morschhauser, a 

Murphey, E. W., & Co. 

Murphy Iron Works 

Nanz, E., Clock Co. : 

National Automatic Knitter Co 

National Brake & Clutch Co 

Colored Insert 32A 

New Bedford Textile School 19 

New England Butt Co. . 252 

New Process Rawhide Co 21 

New York & New Jersey Lubri- 
cant Co. 

Nicetown Mfg. 

Northern Engineering Work 

Norwood Engineering Co 

Nye & Tredick Company 

Orswell Mills 

Oster Mfg. Co 

A Neec - Co 

Palmer, 


toll Co 
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Pawtucket oruny & Bleaching Schofield, Edwin F. 

Co. 226 | Schotield, Geo. L. .. 
Paxton & Oo Ne ill. ta Schotield, William, Co. 
Payne, Geo. W., & Co. .. Schuchardt & Schuette Thurston, A. G., & Son 
Pearson, Se, ee. siedacdscama’ Schwartz, L. H. A., & Tierney, Frank A. 

Peerless Co ompany, ‘The Scott & Williams ‘eat | Tippett & Wood 

Pettes & Randall Co. Scranton Yarn Finishing Co. Outside Back Cover 

Pettingell-Andrews Co. Sellers, Wm., & Co. --- 3 | Toerring, C. J., Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Mchy. Co.. : shaw, Victor, Ring Traveler Co. 56] Tolhurst Machine 

Philadelphia Gear Works Sass nee ae Shultz Belting Co ; Tompkins Bros. Co. 

Philadelphia Textile Mchy ‘o. 256 | Simpson Bros. Corporation >+-Toohey, M. J., & Co. 

Philadelphia Textile School . ; Slack, Wm. H. H., & Bro. ...... 2 Torrance Mfg. Co. 

Phila. Water Purification Co. .. W| Smith, Drum & Co. Union Special Machine Co. 

Pioneer Ticket Co. . 2 Smith, S. Morgan, Co. . 3 . 2 Universal Fountain Brush Co. 

Plymouth Cordage Co. os Smith’ & Furbush Machine Co.. 256 Universal Winding Co. 

Pocasset Worsted Co. ............ Smythe, J. L. N., Co. cas 5 Vacuum Dyeing Machine 

Power Specialty Co. .. Sowa Solvay Process Co. ; .. 232 | Walder, J. 

Pratt, Robt. G. : cig eatiy aia a Solway Dyeing & Textile ‘Oo. .. 2206| Walter & 

Providence Mz achin ae Spence & Rideout ..... 5 sig ccemarn Walther, 

Umer, We. bt os 196 | Stafford Co., The .. Walworth Manufacturing Co. 

Ravine Mills Co 2 Stafford & Holt i Outside Back Cover 
Reeves Pulley Co. ‘ aid : Standard Fiber Co. eee Ward & Vandergrift 

Rhode Island Fiber ‘ Spool Co : | Standard Machine Co. .... oon ae Wardwell Needle Co. 

Richardson Bros. . ein ‘ Standard Paint Co. ... cecccceee 189] Waters, D. F. 

Riley, C. E., Company ‘ Stearns, A. T., Lumber C sai a Weimar Bros. ; 

Risdon-Alcott Turbine C ian stein, Hirsh & Co. yas Western Thread & Dye 

Riverdale Woolen Co. 222 | Stephenson & Co. . seecceee Westinghouse Electric 
tobinhold Machin« ( 247 | Stephenson Mfg. C ; A Co. ee 

Roessler & Hassl: er Chemic: | Sterling Blower & Pipe Mfg. Co. 2 Whiteley, Wm., & Sons, 

Co. a aad ; 9} Sternberg, Fred., & Co. .. -.. 213] Whitin Machine Works 
Rowland, ‘Samuel E 226 | Stoddard, Haserick, Rich: irds & Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ruth Machine Co. ; Co. Sesecedcevecoese cesses ME Whiton, D. E., Machine Co. 
Ryle, William, & Co. .. nae 2. | Strouse, Theodore H., & Co. .... 215| Wildman Mfg. Co. .. 

Saco & Pettee Machine Shops . 5] Stubbs, Joseph - .... 43] Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
Saginaw Mfg. Co 4 54 | Sturtevant, B. F., C i nme chine Co. 

Salem Elevator Works ; )} Suck, Adolph 32 | Wilson & Co., Barnsley, ni 
Salkeld, A. D., & Bro. ..... 213} Sykes, Walter F., & Co. 23 Woolford, a.. Wood Tank Mfg. 
Salvator Transfer, In senieea Taunton-New’ Bedford ‘ > Co. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Son 27 Co. 235 | Woonsocket Mach. & Press 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. C jamal Taylor, Jas. Wright, Robt. A. 

Scaife. W. B., & Sons .... 5 Tebbetts, E. <¢ Co. }| Yale & Towne ate. Co. 
Schnitzler, Chas. H. . 7 ‘Textile Machine Works ..... . 19 | Zurn, O. F. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Inside Front C over 
Thayer, Edward M., & Co. 








Salvator Transfer, Inc., 


Manufacturers’ Forwarding Agent 


370-372 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK. a ~ par hat : ; ite £ S from o i 1 New 


Telephone Connection. 


Want to trade remnants for cash 
Send samples and state quantities of the F BE I N G O 7 D 


left-overs, remnants, odds and ends that 


you want cleaned up quickly to FEINGOLD, 37 BEDFORD ST. 
that’s all you have to do. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Actual test has shown that the 
production rate of looms increases 
from 5 to 7 per cent. when indi- 
vidual-motor drive is employed. 


MOTOR-DRIVEN COTTON LOOM 


In a certain mill a belt-driven loom gave so much trouble that no operator 
was willing to work with it. After an individual motor was applied, this 
loom turned out as much work as the best tn the mill, and the attendant 
was unwilling to leave the loom for any other. 


Ask Westinghouse Electric. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA 


’ . 
Sales Offices in All Large Cities 








“TheGhemisity Practice of Finishing” 


BY 
PERCY BEAN, F.C.S., M.Ph.S., 
Expert on Sizing, Dyeing and Finishing. (Author of ** The Chemistry and Practice of Sizing.”’) 
AND 
WILLIAM McCLEARY, 


Practical Demonstrator in Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing, at the Manchester,School of Technology. 


It has been more than fifteen years since a complete treatise on this subject has been offered to the 
Trade, and during that time there have been wonderful advances made in the Chemistry and Practice of 
Bleaching and Finishing. 

The authors of this book have exceptional qualifications for the work. It was compiled at the request 
of many of their clients soon after the publication of Mr. Bean’s work on Chemistry and Practice of Sizing. 

The advance orders and subsequent sales in Great Britain and the Continent since its publication in the 
Autumn of 1905, have been so great that the American Trade could not be supplied until recently. 

We have been appointed sole American Agents and have received a small invoice for immediate delivery. 

We recommend the book as being worth the price. 


Owing to the limited available supply, we suggest that those who are likely to want a copy should order 
at once and avoid a long delay. 


Full descriptive circular sent free on request. 
The size of book 6 x 84. 572 pages. 38 diagrams. 37illustrations. 18 plates. 


Price, Express Prepaid, $15.00. 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS, LORD & NACLE COMPANY 


144 Congress St., Boston 425 Walnut St., Philadeiphia 
The book can be seen at either of above offices. 


45 cloth pattern cards. 
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CHAS. T. MAIN 
Formerly of Dean & Main.) 
Mill Engineer and Architect, 


907 913 INTERNATIONAL TRUST Co., BUILDING, 45 MILK ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Plans, Specifications and 
Superintendence for the 
Construction or_Reor- 
ganization of Textile 
Plants. including Steam 
and Water Power 










Valuations and Reports 
on plants for Sale, Rental, 
Taxes or Insurance. 















Advice and specifications for electric plants. 





Supervision, examinations, reports and general services at regular intervals. 


WiILLTAM Is. PUFF ER, 


Consulting Electrical Expert and Electrical Engineer 


307 Equitable Building, 15 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 










\ specialty of illumination best adapted for work on colored goods. Arrangement of fire, yard and regular lighting systems, 






FREDERIC DANNERTH, Ph. D. 
Analytical ana Consulting Chemist 


Expert on Textile Materials, Processes and Products 


204 Walnut Place 
Laboratories: - - - - PHILADELPHIA 
( Bell ’Phone: Lombard 3033 a 







Mill accounts financed WwW. M. CATHRALL 


e ¥ ‘ 549 Drexel Bldg. 
Manufacturers invoices discounted Philadelphia 












D. C. NEWMAN COLLINS 


TWENTY-NINE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


JOHN W. FERGUSON, 
Builder and 










Consulting Engineer and Architect General Zontractor. 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS Sainte a 
Preliminary layouts and data for financing. MILL BUILDING A SPECIALTY. the largest are Se see, a8 
Designs, Plans, Specifications and Supervision, Middle States, including Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J., Barbour 
mercial management of contract purchases Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION, REINFORCED CONCRETE & STEEL 253 Broadway, N.Y. 90 Washington St., Paterson, N. J. 





Gt H. Wome! ORI FRANK T. CALDF! 


Calder Machine Works 


Engineers and General Machinists 
325 Race St., Philadelphia 


We make a specialty of repairing 


Spindles and Flyers 


Estimates for new work cheerfully given. 


Look Up 


our list of “ Stock Gears” in 
our Mew Modern Catalog. 
Tables and Rules for figur- 
ing gears both Bevel and Spur. 
This Catalog is—Free. 
Gear Wheels and Gear Cutting 


Grant’s Treatise on Gears, $1. 


Philadelphia GEAR Works 


Steam and Gas Engines. Electric Motors and Inc. 
Machinery of every description promptly and 


correctly repaired. 






GEO. B. GRANT, Pres. & M. E. 


PHILADELPHIA 





TEXTILE PATENTS 


PATENTS CROsey « GREGORY, 


JOHN ©. EDWARDS. 
Old South Building, Washington St., Boston. 


Telephone, Main 3593, Boston. Office Established 1854, Cable Address, “ Aniline.” 


Patents secured in the United States and ail other countries. Reissues obtained. Interfe ; 
fended for infringements, and searches made as to the validity of patents. Prepared to Sea eae brought and @e- 
ing knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots and shoes and electrical, cher ic aa = cases involv. 
inventions and steam enginevring. We have had wide experience in textile patents cases. Correspondence § iota metallurgical 
preliminary advice. Personal consultation best when possible. ; ace solicited. No charge fer 


Counselors at Law 
HOWSON & HOWSON 


Solicitors 
of Patents 


PHILADELPHIA, West End Building, 
32 South Broad Street 
NEw York, 38 Park Row 
WASHINGTON, 918 F Street 


Accounting Systems 
General Accounting. 


Periodical or Casual Audits; 


Cost and 
Consultations and 


Factory Cost Specialist 
Cost Systems Devised 


for T il 
— The Textile Machinery Association Ltd. 


Leeds, England 
s 


Edward Jefferson & Brother, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


MAKERS OF ALL CLASSES OF 


American Cost Accounting Co, 


onic | Worsted Machinery 


Systems Exam- 
ined and Improved. 


127 South Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for literature. Free upon request. 


The Ideal Never-rot Floor for Dye Houses 


Wet Finishing Rooms or any other wet place 
is made with our long lived never-rot 


Creosoted Flooring 


Laid just like an ordinary floor, never rots 
under any conditions and does away with frequent renewals. 
Tell us your requirements and we will tell you what it will cost. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company, Main Street, Maurer, N. J. 
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. 3 1 ae 
lude side head and address. 


rate is $2.00 per inch single column each time. 


Wanted. Experienced foreman competent to 
take care of sewing machine room of about 200 
sewing machines, manufacturing ladies’ and men’s 
ribbed knit underwear. Must be good fixer on this 
class of machinery; also one who can handle help; 
none other need apply. Eagle Knitting Company, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Canada. 












































Experienced Foreman wants position in a factory 
using German Rashel machines Address “ Knitting,” 
i care Textile World Record, Boston, Mass 
j 



































Wanted. Hydro Extractor, 48-inch engine driven 
type. Must be in good order. Apply to Eagle 
Knitting Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Canada. 




















FOR SALE. 
R. NORBERG, cor. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED 


Good second-hand cloth dryer 80 to 90 inches wide. 
Must be in good running order and reasonable price. 


West Bend Woolen Mills, 
West Bend, Wis. 


Curtis & Marble Reversible Flock Cutter, 
Marquette Road and » Avenue 








Lakesids 


























































about 20,000 machines. 


A great labor saver. 
petition. 
patterns, 


Good profits. 
jigs and 


500 lbs. to 600 lbs. 


Wants, For Sale, Etc. 


Rates 15 cents a 1ine per issue when replies are sent in care of TEXTILE WORLD RECcoRD to be forwarded. 
If replies go direct to advertiser the rate is 10 cents per line per issue. 
Cush must accompany the order for these ads. 
The publishers reserve the right to reject any advertisement. 


For Sale. 


Patent Rights of Valuable Textile Machine. 


Present possible business in the United States, 
This machine is fully devel- 
oped, and is in operation in many cotton, woolen, 
worsted and carpet mills. 
by patent rights, secured and pending. 

40% to 60% increase. 


special 
entirely of cast iron, steel and wood. 


First communications should be addressed to 


“Winding Machinery,” care Textile World Record, Boston. 





Count seven words to a line and in- 
If such ads. are “displayed” the 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


for a few investors to buy interest in a running 


textile concern showing tremendous profits. Money 
needed to buy additional machinery to fill waiting 
orders. Address ‘“‘Investor,’’ care Textile World 


Record, 123 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 


Wanted—Master Mechanic 


in a large textile finishing works a first-class man 
capable of taking charge of repairs and maintenance. 
Must be active, temperate, good manager of help and 
have had experience in similar lines of work. 
Address, ‘‘W. M. M.” care of Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. ‘ 


Position Wanted 


As manager or agent of a hosiery mill by a capable 
and practical man of 25 years experience, who thor- 
oughly understands the business in all of its branches 
and who is well acquainted with the trade. Address, 
P. O. Box 12, Hill Station, Harrisburg, Pa. 








Is thoroughly protected 
Automatic, 
No com- 
Complete sets of metal 
tools. Machine built 
Weight from 
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Cloth Man 


Commission house or selling department of a mil] 
requiring the services of a practical cloth man would 
serve their interests well by communicating with the 
indersigned. Age, 33; eight years’ practical experi_ 
ence from boy to salesman; has a thorough knowledge 
of woolen and worsteds; best of references as to char- 
Boston, New York or Philadelphia 


Address, 


acter and ability. 


preferred. ‘‘Newton,”’ care of Textile 


World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Some special opportunities 
For small knitting mills and other textile plants 


now available in good towns in the Southern States. 
Conditions will meet requirements for profitable 
manufacture. Local capital may be secured. M. V. 
Richards, Land and Industrial Agent, Southern 
Railway, Washington, D. C. 


MAPLE ROLLERS 


any size 
Dressed and Undressed 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 
AUSTIN HOWARD, West Hartford, Vt. 


We Raise 
Salaries 


The I. C. S. will show you how to raise your 
salary in the surest way in the world. During 
the last two years the voluntarily reported 
increased salaries brought to a small percentage 
of our student body aggregated $4,907,600. 
The unreported increases brought to our entire 
student body would run many millions higher. 
Any ambitious textile worker can find out how 

can secure his share of these millions by 
sending a Post Card today, stating the posi- 
tion he would like to gain, to the 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS Box 882, Scranton, Pa. 


| 235 No. Front Street, 


SPECIAL NOTICES 199 


‘TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


THUN & JANSSEN, READING, PA. 
Manfrs of BRAIDING MACHINES 


for making Dress Trimming Braids, Cotton Tapes, Underwear 
Braids, Shoe Laces, Spindle Banding, etc. Winders, Doublers. 
ng Machines, Reelers, Singeing and Finishing Machinery. 


Measuri 
Special hinery. 


Marding @ Fancourt, 
OILS and CHEMICALS 


| Cream Softeners, Turkey Red Oil, (all grades) 


Soluble Oils and Olive Oil. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 
WoOoLeEN 


Machinery 
GEO. L. SCHOFIELD, 123 No. Front St., PHILA., PA. 


Agent for the Weston Hydro Extractor. 


MAPLE LOCS 


FOR ROLLERS. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


BEETLE STICKS, ETC. 
E, L. BASS, Randolph, Vt. 


Excellent Opportunity. 


For sale a good going Textile Plant with 
Capital 


Splendid chance for any 


modern equipment. needed, 


$40,000. one 
make at least 
( x od 


For particulars address ‘*Standard’ 


with up to date ideas to 


$1 .000.00 month. 


per reasons for 
selling. 


Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Workmen, Mechanics, Supplied Free of Charge 


sY 


THE 


LABOR INFORMATION OFFICE FOR ITALIANS 
59 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
FREE LABOR BUREAU 
WE DO NOT 
LET US HELP YOU SOLVE YOUR LABOR PROBLEM. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND APPLICATION 


THE ONLY 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
SUPPLY ANY 


BUT ABLE AND FIT WORKMEN. 


BLANKS. 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































particulars are on file at this office 


be furnished without charge 


friends who may be interested. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent 
large woolen mill Position wanted by a man 52 
years of age, married, English. Has worked on 
unions, satinets, cheviots, thibets, cloakings, over- 
coatings, dress goods, beavers and all kinds of 
woolen goods. Familiar with all kinds of woolen 
machinery. Good reference. 3776, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


in a 


Woolen Superintendent and designer. 
on men’s wear, worsteds, fancy cassimeres, smok- 
ing jackets, over-cloth, ladies’ dress goods. 28 
years of age; English; single. 3234 Textile World 


Worked 


Record. 

Superintendent Worsted or woolen mill, designer, 
or both. Position wanted by a man 44 years of age, 
English. Worked on meltons, beavers, uniform 
goods, tweeds, worsteds, both men and women’s 


wear, coverts and rain cloth. Understands wor- 
sted and woolen machinery. Good references. Will 
not go West or Canada. Will take a position at 
short notice. 3938, Textile World Record, 


Woolen Superintendent or 
superintendent and designer. 
of woolen goods, men’s wear, 


designer, assistant 
Worked on all kinds 
dress goods, shirt- 


ings and silk goods. 37 years of age, married, 
American. Good references. 3445, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Superintendent in a Woolen Mill or overseer of 
finishing in a large woolen mill. Position wanted 
by a man, 50 years of age, American, married. Has 
had a wide experience in large mills as superin- 
tendent; previous to taking up this end, was over- 
seer of finishing in large mills. First-class recom- 


mendations. 3762, Textile World Record, Boston. 
Assistant Superintendent and Designer in a 
woolen mill Englishman, 37 years of age, single 
Has worked on all kinds of fancy and plain wor- 
sted and woolen goods, both high and low grade; 
serges, venetians, tennis goods, cheviots, cassi- 
meres, suitings, shirtings and indigos. Under- 
stands all makes of machinery. Will not go South 
or Canada Could take a position at once. Good 
ref 1095, Textile World Record, Boston, 





Superintendent or Manager in woolen mill, or 
designer. assistant superintendent, or both in a 
good mill. Position wanted by a man 55 years of 
age, American. Worked on fancy cassimeres, 
suitings, wool and worsted, face goods, kerseys 
thibets, ladies’ dress goods, cotton warps, plain 
and fancy, overcoatings, etc. Familiar with all 
machinery used in woolen mill. Will not go West, 
South or Canada. Good references. 3991 Textil 
World Record. 


Assistant Superintendent or Superintendent of 2 
woolen mill, or in commission house Position 
wanted by a man 29 years of age, married, Ameri- 


can. Worked on all kinds of woolen goods. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 4025 Textile World Record. 


Assistant Superintendent in Woolen Mill. Posi- 
tion wanted by a single man who has had experi- 
ence on kerseys and thibets, and has held position 
a Assistant Superintendent for three years, but 
out of work on account of mill being closed; have 
had a thorough training in the manufacture of 
goods and in different departments. Good refer- 
ence. Could take position at short notice and at 
reasonable wages. 4038, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD 


Situations Wanted. 


The following advertisements are a portion of those of superintendents and overseers, of whom full 
Manufactu ers who may be in need of such men may address them in care 
of Textile World Record, Boston or state their requirements directly, and the addresses of suitable men will 


Mr. C. T. Donlevy, a practical mill overseer and superintendent, who has a wide acquaintance with 
mill men, gives special attention to this department. 


Address Textile World Record, 144 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
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He would be pleased to hear from any of his 





COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 








Cotton Superintendent of a yarn mill. Familiar 
with all kinds of yarns, from 20s to 120s. Used to 
all kinds of American and English machinery. Age 
39, married; first-class references. 1364, Textile 
World Record. 


Cotton Superintendent, or superintendent and de- 
signer. Worked on all kinds of cotton, from 20s 
to 150s. Also large experience on lenos and other 
fancy goods. Some knowledge of Jacquards. All 
kinds of cotton machinery. Age 39, married. 2080, 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Agent of Cotton Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 48 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Has worked on all kinds of cotton and wor- 
sted goods, and is familiar with Draper, Crompton 
& Knowles, Lowell, Whitin, Mason, Kilbourn and 
Lincoln looms. Good references. 3669, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent of a Cotton Mill. Would consider 
a position as overseer of weaving or carding. Po- 
sition wanted by a man 47 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on plain and fancy white cotton 
goods, both coarse and fine. Has held the posi- 
tion as superintendent in a number of mills. First 


class reference. $821, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent or overseer of weaving 
in a silk mill. Position wanted by a man 38 years 
of age, German, married. Has worked on broad 
silks, ribbons, bindings, webbings, woven labels 
for shoe factories. Familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles, Schaum & Uhlinger, Ehrenberg and all 
kinds of winding and quilling machines. Will not 
go to Canada, Maine, New Hampshire or Vermont. 


Good _ reference. 3819, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent or Assistant in a cotton mill. Po- 
sition wanted by a man 45 years of age, married 
Familiar with all kinds of cotton goods and cotton 
machinery. Good references. Will not go West, 
South or Canada. 3949, Textile World Record. 


Superintendency, Or overseer and designer of 
cotton and raw silk mill, wanted by a practical 
man 31 years of age, who understands the busines: 
thoroughly. Had 1f years’ experience here and in 
Germany and 2 years textile school. Best of refer- 
ences given. 39327, Textile World Record, Boston 


Cotton Superintendent. Has been boss carder, 
ring spinner and comber on all kinds of cotton 
yarns, hosiery yarn a specialty. First-class refer- 
ences. Age 44; married. 3025, Textile World Rec- 
ord. 


Superintendent or Overseer of Weaving 


in a 
cotton mill. 


Position wanted by a man 46 years 


of age, married, American. Worked on ‘colored 
and white goods, both fancy and plain. Familiar 
with Crompton, dobby and box looms; Knowles’ 


dobby and box looms; Mason dobby and box; 
Whitin and several others. Good references. 4023 
Textile World Record. 


Superintendent or Agent of a Cotton Mill. 
Position wanted by a man 47 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. Worked on all kinds of cotton 
goods and yarns. Familiar with all kinds of ma- 


chinery. Good references. 4033, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 


Cotton Superintendent. Worked on dress goods, 
shirtings, skirtings, ginghams, cotton flannels and 
blankets. Familiar with all kinds of cotton ma- 
chinery. Age 37, married; first-class references 


1432, Textile World Record. 
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COTTON WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Married, 38 years 
yf age. Has worked on sateens, plain and fancy 
otton goods. Is familiar with Whitin, Crompton 
*& Knowles and Mason looms and could take a posi- 
tion at once. Good reference. 4090, Textile World 
tecord, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving, or Assistant Super- 
ntendent. 42 years of age, married. Has worked 
yn all kinds of cotton goods, coarse and fine, plain 
ind fancy. Is familiar with all kinds of looms and 
in expert on Draper automatic looms. Good refer- 
nee. Could take a position at once. 4089, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving, Assistant Superintendent, 
yr superintendent in a cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 46 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked on prints, sheetings, shirtings, 
ducks, dress goods, leno, Jacquards, cottons from 
ts to 113s warp, and 2.80 to 120 filling. Also on 
silks from 60s to 345s. Familiar with Lowell, 
Whitin, Draper. Mason, Lewiston, Knowles, Woon- 
socket. Colvin looms. Will not go to New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West or South. Good 
references. 4014 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving or general second hand in 
a cotton mill. Position wanted by a man, 28 years 
of age, American, married. Worked on twillis. 
cheetings, drills. sateens. etc. Familiar with 
Mason, Colvin. Whitin & Draper looms. Good ref- 
erences. 3848. Textile World Record. Boston. 


Overseer of Weaving in a cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 27 years of age. American. 
Worked on plain, twills. sateens. fancies. lenos, 
flannels, etc. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles. 
Whitin, Lowell and Mason looms. Good refer- 
ences. 3968 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving in a cotton mill, or second 
hand in a large mill. Position wanted by a man 
22 years of axe, married Has worked on plain. 
zateens, twills and fancv. Some experience on 
lenos. Familiar with Whitin, Colvin. Mason, 
Lowell, Lewiston, Crompton & Knowles looms 
electric stop motion. Good references. 3916, Tex- 
tile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Cotton Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man, 39 years of age. American. married 
Worked on all kinds of cotton goods. plain and 
fancy. On English. Colvin, Mason, Whitin and 
Draper looms. Could take a position at two weeks’ 
notice. First class recommendations. 3735, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Wenving or Cloth Room. Worked 
on heavy ducks, denims. suitings, checks, lenos 
fancy lenos and lappets. from 2s to 200s yarn card- 
ed and combed. Familiar with Lowell. Whiting 
Crompton & Knowles. Mason and Draper looma 
First-class recommendations, 34 years of age, mar- 
ried, American. 3309, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a man 
28 years of age and married. Worked on fancy 
shirtings, lenos, silk dress goods. lappets and plain 
goods. Familiar with Jacquard machines, Mason. 
Crompton & Knowles and Stafford dobbies, looms. 
3474, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of weaving. drawing in and twisting. 
Position wanted by a man 44 years of age; mar- 
ried; English. Has worked on plain twills, sateens. 
fancy lenos, Jacquard loppetts, also plush goods. 
Is familiar with Mason, Draper, Whitin and Cromp- 
ton & Knowles looms. Good references. 3590, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Familiar with shirtings, 
sheetings, lawns, cambric, ginghams, checks and 
stripes, union goods, awnings, ducks, drills, light 
and heavy weight, plain and fancy flannels. 39 
years of age, American, first-class references. 3267, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving in Cotton Mill, or second 
hand with a chance for promotion. Position 
wanted by a mar 39 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Has worked on drilling, duck cloth, sheet- 
ing, crash bags, sateens, fancy ginghams and sta- 
ple goods. Familiar with Crompton, Whitin, 
Draper, Thomas Butler, Lowell looms. Will not go 
West, South, Canada or to New York. Good ref- 
erences. 3992 Textile World Record. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COTTON CARDERS. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding, or General Second 
Hand in a large mill. Married man, 34 years of 
age. Has worked on all kinds of fine and coarsé 
combed yarns. Understands all kinds of cards, 
speeders and is an expert on combers. Good ref- 
erence. Will not go South, West or Pennsylvania. 
4096, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
aman, 33 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on carded and combed hosiery yarn, col- 
ored yarns and warps. Familiar with American 
carding and combing machinery. Good references. 
3864, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
aman, 37 years of age, Irish-American, married. 
Has worked on all kinds of cotton goods. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of cotton carding and pick- 
ing machinery. Good reference. Could accept a 
position at one week’s notice. 3805, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
aman 40 years of age, English, married. Worked 
on Egyptian, Peeler, carder, combed and bleached 
cotton. Familiar with American and English card- 
ing machinery. Could sccept a position at short 
notice and reasonable wages. Good reference. 
8827, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Superintendent or overseer of carding 
in a large mill. Position wanted by a man 47 
years of age, married. Worked on lawns, sateens, 
upholstery and fancy cotton goods of all kinds. 
Has had a wide experience as overseer of carding, 
and a number of years as superintendent. will 
not go to New Jersey, West, South or Canada. 
Will take position within reasonable notice. Good 
references. 3967 Textile World Record. 

Overseer Cotton Carding or Spinning desires 
position. Age 47; American; married. Is familiar 
with all the modern makes of English and Ameri- 
can machinery, revolving top flat cards, single and 
double carding. 2073, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding. Has held all positions in 
picker and card rooms. White and colored goods, 
6s to 40s. 3070, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding and spinning. Position 
wanted by a man 40 years of age, married. Is ex- 
perienced on all kinds of stock and all numbers of 
yarn. Is familiar with Davis & Furber, Johnson 
& Bassett, Furbush, and Bridesburgh carding and 
spinning machinery. Good references. 3580, Tex- 
tile World Record. Boston. Mass. 

Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
43 years of age. married and American. Has 
worked on print cloth. cambrics, sheetings, etc., all 
white cotton. Is familiar with American and Eng- 
lish carding machinery. First-class references. 
3599, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Cotton Carding. Position wanted by 
a man 567 years of age, married, American, has 
worked on all kinds of stock from 3/4 to 1 1/2 
staple, all kinds of roving up to 18 hank. first 
class recommendations. 3713, Textile World 
Record. 

Oversecr of Carding in a cotton mill. or position 
as superintendent in a small weave mill by a man 
35 yvears of age, married, American. Worked on 
yarns 75s to 200s, filling 28s to 50s warp. All kinds 
of carding machinery. Will not go West. South or 
Canada. Good references. 3906, Textile World 
Record, Boston 

Overseer of Cotton Carding in a large mill or 
earder and spinner in a small mill. Position 
wanted by a man, 35 years of age, American, mar- 
ried. Worked on white and colored work, both 
fine and coarse numbers. Familiar with all kinds 
of carding machinery. Good reference. 3784, Tex- 
tile World Record. Boston, Mass. 

Overseer of Carding in cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 89 years of age, single. Worked 
on all kinds of cotton goods, Sea Island, combed 
and carded, from 24s up to 150s. Familiar with 
American and English carding machinery. Good 
references. 3941, Textile World Record. 

Overseer of Carding or Spinning in a cotton 
mill. Position wanted by a man 39 years of age, 
married, American. Worked on white and colored 
goods. Familiar with Whitin and Lowell ma- 
chines. Will not go to Canada, New York, New 
Jersey or New England States. Good references 
3997 Textile World Record. 
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WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 26 years of age, American. 
Worked on plain and fancy worsteds, cotton wor- 
steds, dress goods, cassimeres, kerseys, venetians. 
flannels, etc. Familiar with Knowles, Crompton, 
Thayer looms. Will not go to Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, South or Canada. Good references. 3981 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 561 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can. Worked mostly on ladies’ dress goods. Fa- 
miliar with Knowles looms. New England only. 
Good references. 4v07 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 37 years of age, married, Ameri- 
can Worked on beavers, kerseys and worsteds. 
Familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. Could accept a position at once. 4000 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man, 40 years of age, English, married. 
Worked on woolen, worsted and cotton worsted 
goods. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. 


Good reference. 3806, Textile World Record. Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 35 years of age, single, Ameri- 
can Worked on all kinds of woolens and wor- 
steds. Familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. 
Will go anywhere for good position. Good refer- 
ences. 4020 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Weaving or Asst. Supt. Position 
wanted by a man 48 years of age, married. Has 
worked on all kinds of fancy woolen and worsted 
goods, wool and cotton and wool and shoddy 
mixes, and fancy cotton dress goods; can also de- 
sign. Is familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms, 
Gilbert looms and dobby-heads, and Whitin plain 
and fancy looms. Has good references. 3501, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man 44 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on worsted and woolen goods of all kinds, 
also dress goods. Has one spooler, one sewer and 
one hander-in in the family. Could take position at 
short notice. Will not go West, South, New Jersey, 
New York or Canada. Good references. 3887, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man 37 years, married, American. Has worked 
on worsted and woolen goods of all kinds on men 
and women’s wear. Familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles loom. Could take position at once at rea- 


sonable wages. Good references. 3874, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man 36 years of age; married. Has worked 
on satinets, unions, cassimeres, men’s wear, dress 
goods, overcoatings and blankets. Is familiar with 
Knowles, Gilbert, Stafford and Crompton looms. 


First-class references. 1790, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving, or weaver and designer. 
American, 40 years of age, with experience on all 
grades men’s wear and all makes of woolen looms, 
pickers, spoolers, twisters, etc.. wants a position 
in the East. 3379, Textile World Record. 


Boss Weaver in Woolen Mill, or would accept a 
good loom fixing position. Worked on satinets, 
cotton and woolen warp goods, sheetings, shirtings 
and ducks. Also worked on cotton and Woolen jute 
bagging. 45 years of age. 1806, Textile Worid 

ecord. 


Overseer of Woolen Weaving. Position wanted 
by a man 46 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of men’s wear, wool, worsted 
and cotton worsted. Familiar with Crompton & 
Knowles looms. Has had 18 years’ experience as 
overseer. Could take a position at once owing to 
the mill where employed closing. Good reference. 
3823, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Worked on worsteds, cas- 
simeres, dress goods, and all kinds of woolen goods. 
Crompton & Knowles looms. First-class refer- 


ences: American: 45 years of age. 3262, Textile 
World Record. 





WOOLEN CARDERS. 


Overseer of Woolen and Worsted Carding. Posi- 
tion wanted by a married man, 38 years of age; 
has worked on knitting and hosiery yarns. Is 





familiar with all makes of carding machinery 
Good reference. Could take a position at short 
notice Prefers a position in the New England or 
Middle States. 4088, Textile World Record, Boston 
Mass. 

Overseer of Carding in a Knitting or Hosiery 
Mill, or Assistant Superintendent. 41 years of age, 
married. Now employed, but wishes to change. 
Has worked on all kinds of knit goods, wool, cot- 
ton and shoddy mixtures. Is familiar with D. & 


F., Furbush, Cleveland and Smith cards. Will not 
xo to Canada. Good reference. 4098, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Weaving. Position wanted by a 
man, 40 years of age, married, an American. 
Worked on cheviots, ladies’ dress goods, janes and 
woolen goods of all kinds. Familiar with the 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Good recommenda- 
tions. 3725, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer Woolen Carding. Position by a man 33 
years of age; married. Worked on kerseys, mel- 
tons, cheviots, blankets, robes, underwear and hos- 
iery, felts and sale yarns. Worked on D. & F., 
Lombard, Cleveland, Furbush, Platt Bros., Thorn- 
ton Bros., John Haigh, Barker, D. & F. and English 
condensers. 3462, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding and spinning. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 42 years of age, American. 
married. Worked on all kinds of stock, wool, cot- 
ton and shoddy mixes, yarns from 1/2 to 6 run 
Familiar with all kinds of cards and J. & B. mules. 
Good reference. Could accept a position at once. 
3822, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding. Position wanted by a man 
31 years of age and married. Has worked on 
kerseys, meltons, beavers, ladies’ dress goods 
men’s suitings, all kinds of knit goods, and thor- 
oughly understands all kinds of mixes and stock. 
Is familiar with all kinds of woolen carding ma- 
chinery. Good references. 3630, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Carding. American with experience. 
wants first-class position. Worked on nearly all 
classes of woolen goods and on machinery used in 
woolen card room. Best of references. Wants 
position in the North. $4.00 per day. 3361, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. American, 30 years 
of age, with experience on wool, wool and shoddy 
mixes, wool and cotton mixes and silk noils, wants 
a position in the East. Worked on D. & F. and 
Lombard cards and also on English cards. 3427, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Carding. American, 36 years of age, 
with 6 years’ experience as overseer. Has been 
working in large mills in Massachusetts and brings 
good references. Worked on all grades wool, cot- 
ton and shoddy mixes. Good manager of help and 
would consider a first-class second hand’s position. 
33756, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Carding in a woolen mill, or carder 
and spinner. Position wanted by a man 34 years of 
age, single, American. Worked on all grades of 
woolen, shoddy and cotton, from 1/2 to 6 1/4 run 
Familiar with all makes of cards and condensers 
D. & F. and Furbush mules. Will not go to Can- 
ada, or to Western or Southern States. Good refer- 
ences. Could accept a position at short notice 
3952, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted 
by a man 32 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on all kinds of woolen goods, both high 
and low grades and hosiery. Familiar with Ameri- 
ean and English carding machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3883, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Carding. Position wanted by 
a man 53 years of age, American, married. Worked 
on American and English carding machines. and 
familiar with all kinds of stock, cotton, wool, and 
shoddy mixes. Could take position within one 
week's notice. Good references. 3890. Textile 
World Record. 


Dec. 1907 


SPINNERS. 


Overseer of Spinning in Woolen Mill. Position 
wanted by a married man, 40 years of age. Is 
familiar with Davis & Furber and Johnson & Bas- 
sett mules and operators and Wright's frames. 
Good reference. 4086, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by married man, 28 years of age; worked on all 
kinds of wool, cotton and shoddy mix goods on J. & 
B. mules. Good reference. Will not go West. South 


or Canada. World Record, Boston 
Mass 


4083, Textile 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning in a small mill, or 
Fixer in a large mill. Single, 38 years of age. 
Has worked on all kinds of stock, cotton, wool and 
shoddy mixes Familiar with J. & B. and D. & F 
operators and mules Could take a position at 
once. Good reference. 4092, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Spinning in a woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 47 years of age, married Has 
worked on fancy cassimeres,-dress goods, flannels, 
satinets, kerseys, broadcloths, blankets, etc. Fa- 
miliar with D. & F., J. & B., Paul and Bancroft 
mules. Will not go West, South, Canada, Pennsyl- 
vania or New Jersey. Good references. 3994 Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. Position wanted 
by a man 42 years, American. Worked on all kinds 
of stock, cotton, woolen, shoddy mixes. Has had 
14 years’ experience as overseer. Familiar with 
D. & F., G. & B. and Brotherheads. Could take po- 
sition at once. Good references. 3879, Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Spinning, 


spooling. warping and 
slashing. Position 


wanted by a man 45 years of 
age, American. Has worked on all kinds of cotton 
goods. Familiar with Fales & Jenks, Whitin, 
Mason & Saco machines. Will not go West, South 
or to New York. Good references. 3910, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning. 
by a man 46 years of age, Scotch. 
all kinds of stock. also 
with D. & F.. J. & B. and English pawl mules. 
Could take position at once. Good references. 
3912, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Position wanted 
Has worked on 
hosiery yarn. Familiar 


Overseer of Spinning. Position wanted by a man 
35 years of age. Has worked on all wool, wool and 
cotton and shoddy mixes. Is an experienced over- 
seer and is famiilar with English, Platt & Latham, 
Davis & Furber, Johnson & Bassett, Bridesburgh, 
Penn and Furbush mules. Good references. 3554, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Woolen Boss Spinner, or would accept a good 
secondhand position. Familiar with all kinds of 
American spinning machinery; Davis & Furber, 
Johnson & Bassett, English mules, Curtis and 
Platt. First-class references; age 48; English. 
Could take a position at once. 589, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Worsted Spinning and twisting. 
Position wanted by a man, 32 years of age, single, 
English. Worked on all kinds of carpet and hos- 
fery yarn and has been overseer in leading mills 
in England, Scotland and United States. Familiar 
with all kinds of worsted spinning machinery. 
Good reference. 3808, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Cotton Spinning. Englishman witb 
experience on mule and frame spinning; workeo 
on 8 1/2 to 200s filling, and on all kinds of novelty 
yarns, white or colored; accustomed to all machin- 
ery used in this work; wants a position in the 
States. 3487, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Spinning in a cotton mill, or super- 
intendent of a small yarn mill. Position wanted 
by a man 33 years of age, married, English. 
Worked on yarns from 40s to 150s. Familiar with 
all kinds of machines. Good references. 4016 Tex- 
tile World Record. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


FINISHERS. 


Overseer of Finishing in a Hosiery Mill, or 
Superintendent in a smail mill where superintend- 
ent would have charge of dyeing and finishing in 
addition to his other work. 37 years old, married; 
has worked on infants’, misses’, ladies’ and men’s 
hosiery, seamless and full fashioned, cotton, wool 
and mixtures. Is familiar with all kinds of finish- 
ing machinery. Good reference. 3499, Textile 
World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Finisher. Position wanted 
years of age, American, married. Has worked on 
worsteds, cotton worsteds, kerseys, dress goods, 
etc. Is familiar with all American machinery and 
some English, such as shears and gigs. First-class 
references. Would prefer a position in New Jersey 
or Philadelphia. 3924, Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Overseer of Cotton Finishing or superintendent 
of bleach and dye works. Position wanted by a 
man, 42 years of age, American, married. Has 
worked on lawns, lenos, shirtings, sateens, flan- 
nels, in fact all kinds of cotton goods except back 
filled goods. Familiar with American and English 
machinery. Good references. 3852, Textile World 
Record, Boston. 

Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man, 45 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on fancy and piece dye worsteds and wool- 
ens. Out of a position on account of mill closing. 
Could be employed at once. Good references. 3840, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Finishing. Position wanted by a 
man thoroughly familiar with all kinds of cotton 
goods and all kinds of machines in common use 
in a colored cotton mill. Has finished ginghams, 
flannels, blankets, fancy dress goods and endless 
variety of goods made in a fancy cotton goods 
mill. Strictly temperate and reliable. First-class 


recommendations. 1649, Textile World Record, 
Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing in underwear knitting 
mill, or superintendent of mill making ribbed knit 
underwear. Position wanted by a man 27 years of 
age, single. Worked on men’s ribbed shirts, 
drawers and union suits, ladies’ shaped vests, 
pants, union suits, etc. Familiar with Scott & 
Williams, Snyder & Fisher, Wildman, Champion, 
Cooper, Collette and other makes of knitting ma- 
chines; Union Special, Wheeler & Wilson, Singer, 
Standard, Merrow and American sewing machines 
Will not go to Rhode Island, Maine or New Hamp- 
shire Good _ references 4028 Textile Worid 
Record. 

Overseer of Finishing in a woolen mill. 
wanted by a man 26 years of age, single. 
on all kinds of goods. 
to Canada. 
Record. 


Overseer Woolen Finishing. Position wanted by 
aman 36 years of age, married, American. Worked 
on kerseys, beavers, meltons, thibets and cloaking 
Has worked in a number of the leading mills. Fa- 
miliar with all kinds of machinery. Will not go 
West or South. Good references. 3939, Textile 
World Record. : 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man 35 vears of age, married, American. Has 
worked on all kinds of woolen goods, unions, etc 
Covld take position at one week’s notice. Food 
references. 3915. Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Woolen Finishing. Position wanted 
by a man 40 years of age, single, American. 
Worked on all kinds of steam faced finished goods, 
broad cloths, kerseys, meltons, also cassimeres, 
worsteds and cotton worsteds. Good reference. 
3813, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Finishing in Woolen Mill. Position 
wanted by a man 41 years of age, married, Amer- 
ican, finished cassimeres. fancy and cotton wor- 
steds, beavers, meltons. dress goods, first class ref- 
erence. Can take position at once. 3706, Textile 
World Record. 


Superintendent or Overseer of Finishing. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 36 years of age, married, 
Swede. Has worked on all kinds of underwear, 
ladies’, gentlemen’s and children’s Is familiar 
with all kinds of finishing machinery. Good refer- 
ences. 3674, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


by a man 47 


Position 
Worked 
Will not go West, South or 
Good references. 3945, Textile World 
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DESIGNERS. 


Designer, assistant designer or assistant super- 
intendent. German. Woolen and worsted men's 
wear and ladies’ dress goods. Experienced in Ger- 
many and a short time in this country. 3166, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Assistant Designer. Position 
young man 20 years of age. Has had two years’ 
experience as assistant designer and pattern 
weaver. Worked on fancy worsted and piece dyed. 
Looking for a position where he can advance him- 
= oe class references. 3877, Textile World 

ecord. 


Designer or superintendent. Ginghams, crepe. 
jacquards. cycle tires, filter cloth, vesting cloth, 
etc. Good recommendations. Middle aged man; 
English; married. 3169, Textile World Record. 


Designer or Assistant Superintendent in a 
woolen mill. Position wanted by a man, 38 years 
of age, married, American. Worked on all kinds 
of worsteds, woolens and dress goods. Could ac- 
cept a position at short notice. Good references. 
3865, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Designer or Assistant Superintendent of a wor- 
sted or woolen mill. Position wanted by a man, 25 
years of age, single. Has’ worked on fancy and 
cotton worsteds and woolens of all kinds. Has had 
seven years’ practical experience in different de- 
partments of worsted and woolen mills. Good ref- 
erences. Could accept a position at once. 3851, 
Textile World Record, Boston. 


Designer on Webbing, or Asst. Supt. in a cloth 
mill. Position wanted by a man 23 years of age. 
American. Is experienced on worsted and cotton 
goods, but mostly in the webbing business. Is a 
graduate of the Lowell Textile School and is fa- 
miliar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good ref- 
erences. 36578, Textile World Record. 


Assistant Designer in woolen mill. Position 
wanted by a man 21 years of age, American, single. 
Worked on woolen and worsted goods. Good ref- 
erences. Wants New Englaud States only. 3976 
Textile World Record. 

Designer or Overseer of weaving, or boss dresser. 
Position wanted by a man 24 years of age, Ameri- 
can, married. Has worked on cotton worsted. 
Familiar with Crompton & Knowles looms. Good 
references. Could take position at once. 3913, Tex- 
tile World Revord, Boston. 

Designer or assistant superintendent. Worked 
on cotton warp flannel coverts, plain and fancy 
cotton warp, and all wool dress goods. First-class 
references. 3244, Textile World Record. 


Designer on any class of dress goods waistings, 
mantle cloths, fine shirtings, etc. 3203, Textile 
World Record. 


Designer. Worked on ladies’ dress goods, shirt- 
ings and flannels and some jacquard designing; 
first-class recommendations; 33 years of age; mar. 
ried. 3285, Textile World Record. 


Designer in a Cotton Mill. Position wanted by a’ 
man, 33 years of age, English; has worked on 
ladies’ dress goods, shirtings, ginghams, lenos and 
jacquard patterns. Will not go west, south or 
Canada. Good reference. 38780, Textile World Rec- 
ord, Boston. 


Designer, Boss Weaver or assistant designer or 
superintendent in a woolen mill. Position wanted 
by a man 28 years of age, single, American. 


wanted by a 


Worked on men’s wear, worsteds and woolens, 
dress goods, pie« dyed worsteds, cloakings, plain 
ind fancy Familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
and Crompton & Thayer looms. Will not go West, 
South or Canada Good references 4910 Textile 


World Record. 


Superintendent and Designer in a woolen mill. 
Position wanted by a man, 30 years of age, single, 
Scotch. Has worked on all kinds of men’s wear, 
wool and worsted, plain and fancy, also dress 
goods. Familiar with all kinds of machinery. Will 
go any place for a good position. First class ref- 
erences. 3749, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Superintendent and Designer. Position by a 
man who has had a number of years of experience 
in good mills on men’s wear, dress goods of all 
descriptions, worsteds, wool, cotton and silk. 35 
years of age. American, married. 3453, Textile 
World Record, Boston. 
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KNITTERS, 





Knitting Mill Manager 
or SUPERINTENDENT 


Open for position December Ist. 
By a practical Knit Goods man, in Underwear 
and Hosiery. Conversant with all details of 
manufacturing and costs. 15 years in one mill, 
last 9 years as manager. Address ‘* Practical,” 
care Textile World Record, Bosson, Mass. 





Superintendent or Overseer of Knitting. First- 
class man with a quarter of a century experience 
in some of the largest and best mills in the coun- 
try. Has always succeeded in reducing waste and 
increasing quality and quantity of production. 
Familiar with spring needle circular machines on 
eiderdowns, stockinets, jerseys, fleeces and astra- 
chans. Has several improvements on knitting ma- 
chines. Age, 38 years, and married. Good refer- 
ence. 4087, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Latch Needle Knitting. Position 
wanted by a man 27 years af age, single. Has 
worked on almost all grades of stitchers of ladies’ 
and gents’ cotton and worsted underwear. Familiar 
with Scott & Williams, Wildman, Snyder, Nye & 
Tredick, Stafford & Holt and Fisher machines. Can 
take a position at short notice. Good references. 
3873, Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of Knitting Mill. Position wanted 
by a man 26 years of age, married, American. Is 
experienced on men’s overshirts, balbriggan ribbed 
goods, fleece and novelties, and is familiar with all 
kinds of knitting machinery. Good references. 
3637, Textile World Record. Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Knitting or fixing. Position wanted 
by a man 32 years of age. Speaks German, French, 
Spanish and English. Worked on sweaters, jack- 
ets, ladies’ blouses, stockings, etc., on Cleas & 
Flentz, Bach, Gosser, Honeycomb and Jacquard 
Could take a position at once. Good references 
3897, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Knitting. Position wanted by a man 
29 years of age, married. Worked on fleece lined, 
balbriggans, mercerized cotton, fancy worsted, 
wool merino nets, heavy and iene weight ribbed 
work. Familiar with Campbell Clute, Tompkins 
Bros., Bromley & Crane, latch needle, Scott & Wil- 
liams, Nye & Tredick, Fisher, and Wildman ma- 
chines. Good references. 3881, Textile World 
Record. 


Superintendent or boss knitter. Worked on 
men’s fine balbriggan, ladies’, men’s and children’s 
wool underwear. Familiar with all kinds of knit- 
ting machinery. 27 years of age; American. 3259, 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Spimnming. American, with experi- 
ence on nearly all classes of woolen and worsted 
goods, and on all machinery used in his work. 
wants position in the East. Best of references 
furnished Wants first-class position. 3384, Tex- 
tile World Record. 


Overseer of Woolen Spinning or carder and spin- 
ner. Position wanted by a man 45 years of age. 
American, married. Worked on all classes of 
woolen goods. Familiar with all makes of mules 
and cards. Prefers a position in Mass., R. IL, Conn. 
or N. H. Good references. 3943, Textile World 
Record. 


Overseer of Spinning or carder and spinner in a 
small woolen mill. Position wanted by a man 55 
years of age, married, American. Has worked on 
all kinds of wool, shoddy and cotton mixes, yarns 
from 1/2 to 10 run. Familiar with D. & F., J. & B., 
Whitley. Smith & Molton mules. Good reference. 
Will not go South or Pennsylvania. 3933, Textile 
World Record. 


Dec. 1907 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





Overseer of Dyeing. Married man, 42 years of 
age. Has worked on all classes of woolen goods, 
raw stock, piece dyes, unions, cotton yarns, under- 
wear and is an expert on hosiery dyeing. First- 
class reference. 4091, Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. 32 years of age, married; 
worked on woolen, worsted, unions, cotton wor- 
steds, raw stock, cross dyes, cotton worsted yarns; 
good reference. 4097 Textile World Record, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Married, 29 years of age. 
Has worked on raw stock, piece dyes, cotton, wool, 
worsted yarns and understands carbonizing in the 
piece or rags. Good reference. Could take a posi- 
tion at once. 4094, Textile World Record, Boston, 
Mass. 


Overseer of Dyeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing or 
Dyestuff Salesman. Position wanted by a man 45 
years of age, married, English. Has worked on 
all kinds of woolen and cotton yarns and is famil- 
iar with all kinds of dyeing, bleaching and mer- 
cerizing machinery. First-class references. 3686, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Boss Dyer or Finisher or superintendent of both 
in woolen mill. Position wanted by a man 40 
years of age, married. Has worked on raw stock, 
piece dyes, wool, cotton and shoddy, hosiery and 
underwear yarns, etc. Could take a position at 
—_ Good references. 3979 Textile World Rec- 
ord. 


Boss Dyer and Mercerizer in cotton, woolen, silk 
or hosiery mill. Position wanted by a man 40 
years of a:se. married, American. Worked. on 
wools, unions, silks, hosiery and cops. Familiar 
with various makes of machinery. Three workers 
in the family. Will not so West. Good references. 
4004 Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Dyeing in a cotton mill. Position 
wanted by a man 37 years of age, married, Eng- 
lish. Worked on all standard color for ginghams 
knit piece goods for underwear, skein yarns for 
the thread and shoe lace trade, also bleaching 
Will not go West or South. Familiar with Scotch 
warp machines, Klauder Weldon dyeing machines 
reel machine for dyeing knit piece goods. Goo: 
references. 4001 Textile World Record. 


Boss Dyer in a Woolen Mill. Position wanted bv 
aman 27 years of age, single, English. Worked 
on piece dyes, woolen and worsted, army and navy 
indigo blues (synthetic and natural), raw stock 
Familiar with Woad vat, Hydrosulphite-Ammonia 
vat, Bisulphite vat. Good references. 3983 Téx- 
tile World Record. 


Boss Dyer, Mercerizer and Bleacher. Worked on 
wool yarns, cotton piece goods, and familiar with 
slubbing. 43 years of age, married, good refer- 
ences. 3097, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Dyeing on cotton piece goods and 
raw stock. Position wanted by a man, 26 years of 
age, single. Has worked on the above goods for a 
number of years and is familiar with jig dyeing. 
Could be employed at short notice. Good refer- 
ences. 3854, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
47 years of age. Worked on all kinds of woolen 
goods, raw stock, piece dyes, skein yarns, union, 
cross dyes and knit goods. Familiar with the dif- 
ferent makes of machinery. Good references. Will 
not go to Canada. 3942, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Dyeing. Position wanted by a man 
34 years of age, married. Familiar with cassi- 
meres, cloakings, cotton worsteds, fancy worsteds, 
woolens, worsted piece dyes. Familiar with all 
kinds of woolen and worsted piece dye machinery. 
Good references. Will not go to New York. New 
Jersey, Western or Southern States, or to Canada. 
3950. Textile World Record. 


Superintendent of a Bleachery or overseer of 
dyeing. Position wanted by a man 44 years of age. 
American. Worked on cotton piece dyes, plain and 
prints, spool cotton, yarns, warps, raw stock and 
hosiery. Familiar with all kinds of machinery 
used in an up-to-date bleachery and dye works. 
Good _ reference 1680, Textile World 
Boston, Mass. 


Record. 


Overseer of Woolen or Worsted Dressing. Mar- 
ried man, 35 years of age; has worked on woolen 
‘worsteds and cotton worsteds. Is familiar with all 
makes of twisting, spooling and dressing machin- 
ery. Will not go West, South or Canada. Good 
Paereees: 3500, Textile World Record, Boston 
Mass. 


Second Hand in Wool Card Room. Position 
wanted by a married man, 26 years of age. Has 
worked on all kinds of woolen goods. Is familiar 
with D. & F. and Lombard cards. Wants a position 
in the N. E. States only. Good reference. 4082, 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer Knitting or Fixing. Position wanted 
by a man 34 years of age, single; has worked on 
plain and ribbed goods on Cooper and Wildman 
machines. Good references. 4084, Textile World 
Record, Boston, Mass. 


Master Mechanic. 37 years of age, single. Has 
had experience in cotton mills, bleach and dye 
works. Understands all kinds of machinery used 
in the above mills. Understands all kinds of en- 
zines and electrical plants. Good reference. 409: 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Comber Man. Position wanted by a man 24 years 
of age; single: has worked on the Hetherington 
Whitin, Nasmith, Dobson & Barlow combers 
Wants a position in Massachusetts or Rhode Island 
only. 4085, Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Overseer of Dressing, Spooling, Winding, Twist- 
ing and Drawing In. Position wanted by a man 33 
years of age, married, German. Has worked on 
fancy worsteds, fancy cassimeres, cheviots and 
piece dyes. Is familiar with Davis & Furber and 
Cleveland machinery. First-class references. 3627. 
Textile World Record, Boston, Mass. 


Assistant Bookkeeper, Cashier or Paymaster in 
a cotton mil). Position wanted by a man 28 years 
of age, single, American. Has had about 16 years’ 
experience in oifice work in cotton mills. Good 
references 3995 Textile World Record. 


Sewing Machine Fixer and boss finisher in a 
knitting mill. Position wanted by a man 31 years 
of age, single, American. Worked on men’s, ladies’ 
and children’s knit underwear. Familiar with 
Union Special, Merrow, Singer, Wheeler & Wilson 
Wilcox & Gibbs, Scott & Williams, Standard and 
Metropolitan machines. Good references. 4024 
Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Tenters. Position wanted by a man 
28 years of age, American, married. Worked on 
cotton, worsted and dress goods. Has had 12 years’ 
experience in this class of work and is familiar 
with the Granger & Phenix pin and clip frames 
Will not go West, South or Canada. Good refer- 
ences. 3885, Textile World Record. 


Overseer of Burling and sewing. or second hand 
in the finishing room. Position wanted by a man 
29 years of age, American. single. Has worked on 
fine worsteds. mercerized goods, cotton worsted 
kerseys, thibets, cassimeres and satinets. Familiar 
with the Parks & Woolson, Curtis & Marble shears. 
David Gessner nappers and James Hunter ma- 
chines. Will not go West. South or Canada. Ac- 
cept a position one week’s notice. Good references 
3896, Textile World Record, Boston. 


Master Mechanic. Position wanted by a man 42 
vears of age married Familiar with all kinds of 
machinery. Could be employed at 2 weeks’ notice. 
First class references 2930. Textile World Record, 
Boston. 


Master Mechanic. Position wanted by a man, 43 
years of age. married. Has worked in colored cot- 
ton mills mostly and familiar with all kinds of cot- 
ton machinery. Good reference. 3935. Textile 
World Record. 


Overseer of Beetling Department. Position 
wanted by a man, 43 years of age, married. Irish. 
Has had ten years’ experience on cotton goods in 
this country. twelve years’ experience on linen 
goods in Ireland Has worked on cotton goods of 
all counts from 67 by 72 to 96 by 32, also handled 
all kinds of beetling machines. Will not go South 
or Canada. Good reference. 3807, Textile World 
Record. Boston, Mass 
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Prophecies may fail 


and figures may be made to lie, but there are certain facts 





regarding 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 





which cannot be rubbed out. We have from month to 


month endeavored to call your attention to a few of these 
facts. 
Possibly you are profiting by these suggestions anu 
are a constant user of this article, and possibly you are not. 
There are a large number of mills who are using it 
more than you may think. A large part of those who do 
None Genuine except witha USe Wyandotte Textile Soda do not care 
card bearing this Trade Mark . 
pai _ to have the fact known as it enables 
“Wyandotte” | them to turn out better work than the 








oees oo 


; 


mills who are not using it. So they say, 


“We will not give our competitors this 


selves.” 


Are you one of those who has found 





out ? 


— 


| information. Let them find out for them- 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| Che J. B. Ford Companp, | Order from your supply house. 
$ Wpandone, Rid. U.S.A } ; r 
wocweerececcred 


In Every Barrel. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs. Wyandotte, Mich. 


THIS SODA HAS BEEN 






AWARDED THE HIGHES™T PRIZE WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 





THE WOOL MARKET 
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CHART SHOWING RANGES IN 
The Wool Market. 


Business is dull in the wool market, and buyers 
are waiting until the financial situation becomes 
settled before making offers on wool to supply 
either actual or possible requirements. There is 
some sampling going on, which owners of wool 
take as a sign that business will materialize iater. 
The general sentiment, that 
yperations are resumed prices for wool will be on 
a lower The set-back resulting 
financial disturbance has not changed the strong 
The 


demand is far greater than the domestic supply, 


however, 13 when 


level. from the 
statistical position of wool in this country. 
Along with these 


conditions must be placed the tendency to restrict 
purchases just before the first of the year. This 


and stocks are in strong hands. 


vapeneraelieretnemrremematn 
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THE PRICE OF WOOL TO DATE. 


year the tendency is strengthened by approach of 
a presidential election. The curtailment of pro- 
duction by the mills is a good sign for the wool 
market as well as for the goods trade. It shows 
that consumers of wool are able to carry out the 
sound policy of confining production to the limits 
of demand. It would have injured the wool trade 
eventually as much as it would injure the manu- 
facturers to keep on making goods regardless of 
whether the clothiers were willing or able to buy 
the merchandise. In the last analysis it is the con- 
sumer of wool goods that supports the trade in 
wool. When the present flurry is passed the wool 


trade will respond to a revival in trade all the 
more quickly because of the present curtailment 
of production by the mills. 


TRADE 15 DEMANDING NORSIRINAARLE WOU 


BECAUSE THE 


Registered 


IS WORKING A REVOLUTION 


+ET IN LINE 
For information write 


CHARLES H. HEYER 
REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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By far the most 
efficient and 
cheapest 
means of power 
transmission 


Piymouth MManita Rope Drives 


At 2-5 the cost for installation as compared with leather 
belting, rope drives are far more effective, safer, transmit 
large or small horse power in any direction, provide for 


future growth and greatly lessen maintenance expense. 


Plymouth Rope Drives by their absence of slip, steadi- 
ness, freedom from electrical disturbances, great durability 
and low cost make the ideal drive for textile mills. 

Put your transmission problems up to us. Our long 
experience in manufacturing, installing and using rope 


drives is at your service. 


Send for our booklet on 
**Rope Driving.’’ 


Plymouth 
Cordage Co. 


No. Plymouth, Mass. 





THE COTTON MARKET 
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The short, heavy, horizontal lines indicate the stze of the cotton crops in millions of bales. 


CHART SHOWING 


The Cotton Market. 


The price of cotton has advanced despite the 
trouble in the money market. This result has been 
brought about by a combination of influenczs, 
which the financial disturbance has not overcome. 
There is the speculative factor, there being a 
strong bull party in the markets which has con- 
tinued its operation in the face of the money 
shortage. The indications pointing to a crop of 
not more than 12,000,000 bales 
the bulls. These influences have been strengthened 
by the well recognized fact that the world’s cot- 
The demand 
for goods is strong in spite of the present slacken- 
ing of business. These conditions 
strength of the cotton market 


have encouraged 


ton trade is in a sound condition. 


explain the 
at this time. It is 


a market controlled by a demand from all parts of 


the world, and for this reason is 
great extent 
conditions. 
While cotton in the South have 
in some cases shown signs of panic and tried to 
unload at the best 
have, as 


removed to a 
from the influence of local American 
owners of 


price obtainable, the planters 
front to the 
continuance of the 


a rule, presented a firm 
result is a 


small movement into sight. 


buyers, and the 
This movement from 


RANGE IN ° 


— PRICE OF COTTON TO DATE. 


September 1, to November 29, is estimated by the 
Chronicle and compared with 


follows: 


former years as 


1907, Nov. 
1906, Nov. ‘ 
1905, Dec. 
1904, Dec. 
1903, Dec. 
1902, Dec. 


4,498,088 bales 
5,688,972 bales 
5,408,159 bales 
6,162,816 bales 
5,309,166 bales 


The same authority estimates the world’s visible 
stock on Nov. 29, at 3,837,546 bales, as compared 
with 4,355,031 bales in 1906, 4,677,474 bales in 1905, 
and 4,130,916 bales in 1904. 

—— OA 

*North Carolina, Wilkesboro. T. B. Finley 
advises us that $40,c00 has been subscribed to the 
proposed new cotton yarn mill. $35,000 additional 
stock is desired and the promoters are desirous 
of interesting outside capital, preferably from the 
East. A suitable site as regards railroad, power 
and labor facilities has been secured. When the 


new mill is built, it will be operated by electric 
power. 


North Carolina, Cedar Falls. O. R. Cox, treas- 
urer and superintendent of the Cedar Falls Mfg. 
Company, has sold his interest in the concern to 
James S. McAllister, treasurer of the Nantucket 
Mills and vice president of the American Ware- 
house company of Spray, N. C. Mr. Cox will 
retire from active business. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WEIMAR BROS. Cotton Morcerized Tapes, 


SPOOL TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS FOR UNDERWEAR AND OTHER TRADES. 


Phone Connections. 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


BALING PREOGED 


ARE THE STANDARD 


Hydraulic or Knuckle Joint 
Any Size ee Any Power 


Boomer & Boschert Press Co. 


nega 338 West Water S., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
KNUCKLE JOINT. Southern Agent, A. H. WASHBURN, Charlotte, N. C,. HYDRAULIC, 














Handles heavy cases in a Time-Saving 
Way—The Economy Steel Tiering Machine 


Goods are put in place with ease and economy. The largest 
amount of stock can be stored in the smallest possible space and 
yet be instantly accessible In use in representative mills. 
Investigate its merits and ’twill be in use in yours. Write 
for prices. 


58-64 N. Jefferson St. 


Economy Engineering Co. chicago, in: 





STERLING BLOWER & PIPE MFG CO 


“STERLING” SYSTEMS 


FOR MANY YEARS THE BEST 
DUST COLLECTING, WOOL CONVEYING, ETC. 


STERLING BLOWER & PIPE MFG. CO. 


Write for ‘‘ 1907’ Catalog. 


HARTFORD, CONN., 1027 Huyshope Ave. New York Office, 109 Liberty St. 








A Rigid Examination Reveals No Defects in the 


CROSBY SPRING-SAVE GLOBE AND ANGLE VALVE. 


NO BETTER VALVE CAN BE MADE. 


All Working Parts Renewable Without Removal from Piping. ALL 
PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE. THEY havea full opening through them. 
WHEN COMPLETED ARE TESTED under more than 400 lbs. pressure. We 
guarantee them NOT TO LEAK AT HIGH PRESSURES. MADE IN 
BRASS AND IRON in the various styles furnished to the trade. Try 
One or More Valves and BE CONVINCED. 


CROSBY STEAM CACE AND VALVE CO. 
Stores: BOSTON, NEW YORK Office and 


CHICAGO, LONDON. Works: BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHART 


GRAPHIC SHOWING 


The Cotton Yarn Market. 


The cotton yarn market has been very dull and 
weak, with new low prices being recorded almost 


} 


laily for the past month. Prices on two-ply yarn 


are today undoubtedly below cost of production. 
Skein and warps, 2/30s, have been sold at 20 ccnts, 
which is so close to the price of cotton, there is 
not any margin of profit for spinners. It is a qves- 
tion if spinners are getting their money back on 
sales at this price. Other two-ply yarns have been 
selling at almost this basis. The market on single 
warps, and on knitting yarn has been in slightly 
better condition, but prices have been cut severely 
on this class of yarn also. 

3usiness has been hurt considerably by jobbers 
to 
orders that were placed for delivery about this 
of this 


have had to reduce, or temporarily stop deliveries 


requesting manufacturers defer shipments on 


time, and knitters in consequence request 


on their varn orders. This has caused a curtail 


ment of production by most mills, and also caused 


an accttmulation of stock. Collecti have been 


ons 
poor. 

Considering the depression in the money market, 
and other lines of business, the textile industry has 


weathered the financial storm about as well as 


could be expected. There have been very few 


failures as a result of the recent financial troubles, 


and we believe that with a little consideration 
shown manufacturers, most of them will comé 
through all right 

The cotton market has been’ exceptionally 
strone during the whole depression. It has been 
advancing during the past week, and if the ad 
vance is maintained, we think this will have a 
beneficial effect on business 

Prices today are as follows: 


Yarn Department. 


1899 | 1900 | 1901 |1902 | 1903} 1904 | 1905) 1906 } 
a r 





















RANGE IN THE PRICE OF COTTON YARN TO DATE, 


Eastern Cops. 


6s 19% 
8s 1934 
10s 20% 
14s 21% 
16s 21% 
18s 22% 
RR iirc ae ke ates scale eee 
akc s oe oe ee sibiaisstte: viata 
ee sietag teas vats be Kah Saeco 
20s 26 
30s 271A 
34s 2814 
30s 31% 
40s 33% 

On cones, 4c. more up to 14s; Ic. more from 
I5s to 22s; 1%c. from 23s to 35s, and 2c. above 
that. 

Eastern Two-Ply Skeins, Carded Peeler. 
12s 21 
14s 21% 
Babe tet aargtce acer oe ait oe Cardin atte tae meee 2 
nee ea ree ee ew Made Oe a So eee etree 243 
24S acy 
oi i 
30S 27 
30s 32 
5S aca ink ara Win lard Nes oni era aera ee eis ab ee ee 390 
EE sae a esters 43 
Sos 48 
55s 53 
60s 58 
Eastern Two-Ply Warps, Carded Peeler 

2/30s 27 
2/ 30s 32 
2/408 sataliviewns 39 
2/45S pis : . 43 
2/50s 19 
2/60s 50 


ian Weaving Yarns 
Skeins Combed 


30S 45 
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‘THE J. R. ‘MONTGOMERY Co., 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Dec. 1907 















Gives the High Silk-Like Lus- 


| Mercerized Cotton Yarns e's si Gcosssa wows 


Fabrics 


Novelty Yarns oe oe and Spirals, in Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
| ohair and Silk. 

f Cotton Warps . a ae Spools and Tubes. In Fancy, Twist, Colors 
z and Printe 





GREENE & DANIELS MFOG. Co., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


+ Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps. 


5 ; DYE SULPHUR BLACKS DIRECT IN COPS, CONES OR TUBES. 


Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished 

in any manner desired by the trade. Pawtucket, R. I. 
q MONUMENT MILLS 

, ’ 


Manufacturers of 
White, Colored, Fancy 
and Doubile Twist 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 60s. 






THese MULES 


CANNOT BREAK 
THE 


BANDING 








=. J. TOOHEY & CO., or FALL River, Mass. 


Banding made from Egyptian or White 
Cotton Yarn as Desired. 





The Merwin Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


Press Papers and Fender Boards 


Correspondence Solicited 
Mills at Rainbow, Conn. Address Inquiries to Rainbow, Conn. 
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The PhiladelphiajMarket. 





Southern frame spun cones:— 
7s and coarser .. 
ss ind Qs 


IOS sae ve 4 beetle oe . peeeceen aan 


le mule yarn:- 
Cone S 


oa 


21% 


Skein yarn (mostly Southern): 


{ nd 8s soft 
10s and I2s ; . ; I7'A-ik 


I4s to 208 


10/3 slack . 

3 slack 

3 carpet 

* SIRE xs 


1 1 


3 
3 

2 ae Menvaten 

4 slack . 5 Riel ra.w bere wee 17} 


Warps (Southern) :— 
10s to 


12s . 











YARN DEPARTMENT 2138 
36s 47 | JAMES E. MITCHELL CO., °mekcu srs. 
40S . 
a5 3 Zotton Yarns 
a 59 AND COTTON CLOTHS. 

AS 66 122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
a : 73 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 


Brown Building, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
25 South Tryon Street, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CATLIN & CO., 


Cotton Yarns. 


345 Broadway, 





NEW YORK. 


67 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
128-130 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
605 Medinah Temple, CHICAGO. 





Harding, Whitman @ Co., 


Dry Goods Commission Merchants, 


COTTON AND WORSTED YARNS. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. BALTIMORE. 


PHILA. 
ST. LOUIS, 


A. D. Salkeld & Bro. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


DEP’T. FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COTTON YARNS 


66-72 LEONARD STREET - - NEW YORK 


Fred Sternberg & Co. 


830 Broadway, - NEW YORK. 


“eroneerte> { COTTON YARNS. 
E. D. LORIMER & Co. 


GASSED 
COTTON YARNS } 
MERCERIZED YARNS 


346 BrRoapway, NEW YORK. 





ALL NUMBERS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


| LUDWIC LITTAUER, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MOELLER & LITTAUER, 109 Greene St., New York 


SILK, san YARNS COTTON AND 


WOOLEN MOHAIR 


Polished Threads and Tinsel. Artificial or Wood Silk. 
Mercerized, Turkey Red, Fine Gassed Yarns. 


SILK MILL, BOONVILLE, N. Y. 





Cc. MOORE & 


Manufacturers of 


| TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all kinds 
on hand and made to order 


CoO., 





S. W. Cor. Fifth and Market Sts., Phila. 
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©. T. Crocker, Pres. W. F. Stiles, Treas. 


OR SWB ELIT MILLS 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Capacity, 45,000 Spindles. 


HIGH GRADE YARNS 


From Egyptian and Peeler Cottons, Carded or Combed, 
in Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools, Cops, 
Cones, Tubes, Single or Twisted. 


§ SPINNINC CO. es ne 
ee ae Island. Scranton Yarn Finishing Co. 


lates SCRANTON, PA. 
Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns ‘°° sna'knivters. Dyers of Skein Silk, Pure Dye 
Double and Twist Yarns tor wooten Trade. and Weighted. 
i Merc Building, Third . 
Philadelphia Office, MChestaut Streets. Ss PVercerizers, Dyers and Coners. 


GRANT YARN CoO., THE RAVINE MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COTTON WARPS 
Wm re sl = ~~ pai In White and Colors on Beams 


and Jackspools 


FITCHBURG, VAS 2 Fe p> Sy Specialty of Fast Black Twist on Jackspools. 
MASS. 


VERNON, CONN. 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON, 


C. M. BLAISDELL, G, A. BLAISDELL, 


Pres. and Treas Vice-Pres. and Sec’y 
a Oo LU a r n we Established 1860—Incorporated 1893. 
PROVIDENCE. R. I. THE S. BLAISDELL, JR., CO., 
» me 4 EGYPTIAN 
G Harness and Seine Twines and other Job co On, PERUVIAN 


Gassing, Winding, etc. All Numbers American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill 


SED YARN SPECIALTIE aoe CHICOPEE, MASS. 


Cotton Waste Purchased on Yearly Contract from Mills. 
SS 


EDDY & STREET, 


WOOLEN AND 
Cotton, Woolen 
, Reels for 6 
Yarns and Braids EIS TOF Lotion — 
Worsted, Spun Silk. LINDSAY, HYDE & co., 


21% 213 Oe FE St. P 4 cLP P 
PROVIDENCE. R._ 1. 2124 to 2120 East Vork St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The Pioneer Ticket Company 
722 Broadway, New York City 


Request the TEXTILE TRADE to write for estimates on their SPECIAL 
PRINTING. Up-to-date machinery. Big outputs. Small profits. Ask 1s 


for prices on OUR SPECIALTY, LOOM TICKETS in rolls, GOOD PER- 
FORATIONS. 
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20s to 22s ahaa aan uate wives 1814-19% 
14/2 18 
16/2 18Y% 
20/2 19-19% 
24/2 20 
30/2 21 
40/2 35 

Mixed colored yarns (mock twist, half colors) :— 
Os to 10s 20-21 
I2s to 14s boc ee eR SN EE) eee 
16s to 18s 24-25 

Mock Egyptian, 2c. advance over white 

Egyptian, 7 to 8c. above best quality white. 

- ° 
Massachusetts, Newburyport. The piant of the 


Bay State Cordage Company has been sold by the 
assignees to Burley & Stephens, shoe manufac- 
turers. 


Massachusetts, North Brookfield. The property 
f the Indian Orchard Flax Co. was sold at public 
auction to H. D. Chapin for $15,250. It is not 
known whether Mr. Chapin intends to start the 


plant again. 


Massachusetts, Spencer. A new company has 
been organized to take the place of the Taylor 
Woolen Co., and of incorporation have 
been filed. Arthur Monroe will be president of the 
new company, J. T. Carr, treasurer. J. F. Wicks, 
the president and the treasurer, will constitute the 
board of directors. The capital stock is $5,000. 
Preston Kenyon, commission merchant of New 
York City, Charles N. Prouty and Arthur Monroe 
of Spencer are the principal stockholders. It is 
said that application will be made for permission 

increase the capital stock to $10,000. 


articles 


New Hampshire, Laconia. Wm. Clow & Son, 
manufacturers of hosiery on 250 latch needle 
machines have filed articles of incorporation 


The capital stock is placed at $50,000. 


New Hampshire, Manchester. Regarding the 
reported shut down contemplated by the Amos- 
keag Mills, agent. Straw states that it is entirely 
untrue. No shut down will be considered. 


New Jersey, Cedar Brook. A. J. Steel has with- 
drawn from the Bailey & Steel Mfg. Co., and here- 
after the will be carried on by Frank 
Bailey and his son, Ben Bailey, under the name of 
the Woodland Worsted Mills. They will manu- 
facture worsteds, piece dyes, and fancies. Frank 
Bailey is the pres., treas. and buyer; Ben Bailey. 
sec., and Lewis C. Werner is the supt. 


Pennsylvania, Norristown. The George W. 
Watt Woolen Co., recently incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000, will take over the business of 
Messrs. William Watt & Sons, who are manufac- 
turing cassimeres with 6 sets and 30 broad looms; 
the production being dyed and finished, and sold 
through New York. The mill, which is run un- 


business 


der the superintendent, Herman Pressler, is very 
busy. ; 


LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
HUGHES FAWCETT, 115 Franklin Street, NEW YORK 


Flax, Hemp and Jute Line and. Tow Yarns, 
For Weaving Purposes. 


Linen Jacquard Harness Twines, 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines 
For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet Manufacturers. 


Correspondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 





PUNCAN & YOUNGS 
95 Worth Street, NEW YORK 


Practical Manufacturers of 


YARNS, THREADS, TWINES, CORDS, ROPE 


AND MILL SUPPLIES 
(nything in the line you cannot get anywhere else 
apply to us. 


426 and 428 
Market St., Phila. 


Theo, H. Strouse & Co. 








FRANK A. TIERRNEYW=>, 
TOPS, NOILS, ROVINGS, YARNS. 
Wool, Silk, Mohair, Camels Hair, Ramie. 
Garnetted Stocks 
Silk also Ramie Tops and Noils, Ramie, Silk, and 
Silk Noil Yarns, 

Special Textile Fibres and Novelties. 

Wool Exchange Bldg., 260 West Broadway, New York. 


A Book for Designers and Weavers. 


MANUAL OF WEAVE GONSTRUGTION, 


By IVO KASTANEK, 


One of the Leading Authorities on this 
Subject in Europe. 


Translated and Arranged for American 
Practice by Samuei S. Dale. 


In this book all the foundation and derivative weaves for 
harness looms are systematically classified and explained. 

The weaves are divided into three general classes, plain, 
twilland satin. Under each of these divisions are given 
rules for constructing derivative weaves, which are illus. 
trated with over Five Hundred Drafts, Diagrams and 
Illustrationsofclothsamples. g 

For self-instruction the workers in the mill find it or 
great value and as a book of reference it is equally well 
adapted for the practical weaver, designer and the super. 
intendent. 





There are over Five Hundred Iiliustrations 
and Diagrams, many showing the cloth with 
weave construction. 


Over One Hundred Pages. Handsomely Bound 
in Green Cloth and Gold. Price, $1.00. 


LORD & NACLE COMPANY, 


144 Congress St., Boston. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, 


WORSTED YARNS 


IN THE GRAY. 


Office 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Mills at 
Thornton, R. I. 


French § System. Bradford System. 


B. F. BOYER CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WORSTED AND WOOLEN YARNS, 


Office and Mill, River Ave. and Marlton St. CAMDEN. N. Je 


THE MALCOLM MILLS CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FANCY YARNS and POLISHED THREADS. 


Offices: 229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Millia: Frankford, Pa. 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING Co., 
Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY. 


e. and Emerald St., PHILADELPHIA, 


Silk, 


relephone Connection Office and Mill, Allegheny Av 


W oolen2 Merino 
YARN S$ 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills, 


EATON RAPIDS, MICrFH. 


WORSTED YARNS— 


RICHARD CAMPION. 


SELLING AGENT FOR 


Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 
The French Worsted Co. 


300 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Bradford System French System 


STEPHENSON & Co. 
Worsted and Woolen Yarns 


240 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HOFFIIAN, DeWITT & [IcDONOUGH CO., 


Manufacturers of 
Tapes, Webbing 

and Bindings. 
ab Ld and G sts, PUILADEL PHU 


Ry eon ,P. & R. 
Bell Telep yhon 


F. W. MAURER & SONS CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TAPES, BINDINGS, NARROW FABRICS AND 
EDGINGS FOR NOVELTY CURTAINS 


Office, 528 Cherry St. Factories, 529 & 531 Arch St. and 
524 Cherry St., and Germantown Ave. & Bristol St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The Woolen and Worsted Yarn Market. ders f yarns are placed on a hand to mouth 


¢ 
Lie 


h 


re 


ie 


will 


son 
buyers 

within a 
demand 


n 


The 


instances 


would not be worth 2/32 1/4 blood 8714-90 
for them to continue operations under con- 2/20 3/8 blood 90-92) 
ns as they exist at the present time. It is 2/20 3/65 biood 95-977 ; 
ypinion that after the holiday season is over ie ae eee 
will receive plenty of orders to enable them 1-123 
operate their mills to their fullest capacity as 1.27% 
leretoiore. I. 3¢ 
. ‘ * n oe wl 
Spinners, while busy, are running on orders ; v4 
: 2 a ‘ a 1.5 
ously placed. They claim that new. business 2. 
Ww in coming in, but they too are looking =-90 
better things after’ the first of the year and 2/30 and 3/32 lustre 90-92 
making no complaint 2/30 lustre .. 5-1.0€ 
an ¥ - 1/24 worsted and Sos single tor 
The dress goods trade is dull and manufactur - os , 
Sot ; raincloths ae 
ers are making very little inquiry for yarns, pre 1/24 worsted and 120s single tt 
ring to wait until later on to see how conditions raincloths I.15-1.20 
adjust themselves. " 5 oe 
z 3 i? FRENCH SPUN YARN, 
The men’s wear trade, while not so good as it 
1 , ] R= R- 
as been, is in better shape than the dress goods / 
¢ 1 ' I )2-9O5 
trade. Manufacturers in this line are making , 
inquiry for yarns, the feeling being that the 1/ 1.00-1.02 
must come into the market for goods I [.05-1.07 
‘Tl 1 1 2 hich h d Os-0O7 
short time. There has been some little 1/30 18h I/4_ 15-97 
. : 1 1 ‘ 1/30 3/8 000d O2-7T 7 
for rain cloth yarns, but there has been 11 f 
’ 1/30 1/2 bDiood 2 rc 
change in the price. 1/40 1/2 blood 1.1714-1.20 
sweater trade is still good and in some 2/50 1/2 bleod I.30-1.32 ' 


report that they have enot 


Dec. 


—— basis. Western business is in it t same 
financial depression which now being ondition as last month. orders having fallen off 
1 over the country has, to a great extent nd with very little business comi! n from that 
ter ot onlv the 1 1¢ oO or t } } i - a9 
ted not only the buying power but tl unt uarter. We quote as follows: 


Some mills are running full 


ur days a week and others have shut down 2/12 to 2/16 low common .......... 7214-75 
° 1 . } »/r te »/aQ com) el 
y This, however, the manufacturers claim, 2/209 to 2/26 com n 75-70 
; 2/12 to 2/20 1/4 b 80-82! 
ue to the fact that they have large quantities ; 
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REDUCE MILL STAIN LOSSES 





STERED IN 


Dena OILS 





by using a lubricant that lubricates without 


drip or splash. 


Non-Fluid Oils not only save money by reducing damage 


to materials but for the same reason are more economical than fluid oils 


because every drop /ubricates 


Dept. H. 


without drip AND CONSEQUENT WASTE. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 14-16 Church St., New York 








Ne 1 idvale. The Hercules Mig. Com 
pany is the name of a new concern manufacturing | 
cotton labels [wo looms are in operation at the 


present time and it is expected that more will be 


New Jersey, Paterson. Altshuler Bros., operat- 
ing 104 looms on broad silks in the Dale Mill, have 
been granted a charter with capital stock of $100, 
ooo. Incorporators are Max Altshuler, Abram Alt 
shuler, Annie Altshuler and Sarah Altshuler. 


*New York, Little Falls. C. W. Becker is pro- 


moting a V mpany which will be capitalized 
at from $75,000 to $125,000, and manufacturs 
shoddy 

New York, Lock Port. The business conducted 
y E. W. Rodgers & Son has been incorporated 
as the Lock Port Cotton Batting Company. The 
capital stock is $150,00¢ 


North Carolina, Bessemer City. The Whet 
stone Cotton Mills have been sold to Captain 
Judson Huss, of Gastonia, for $19,000. It is ex- 

1 that Mr. Huss will operate the mills 


pe L lil OF 


North Carolina. High Point. Early in the 


p the High Point Hosiery Mills will erect a 
new mill to be run in connection with the plant 
now operated by them. Plans are being prepared 


1 


at the present time and it is reported that a site 
1as been purchased 


*Ohio, Dresden. The appraisement of the Kap 
ner Bros. & Duga Hosiery Co.’s mills at Zanes- 
ville, Frazeysburg and this city, shows that the 
company has total assets amounting to $50,356 and 
liabilities estimated at $300,000. The company was 
declared bankrupt in September. 

Pennsylvania, Bridgeport. Leo Kaufman and 
Max Kaufman, proprietors of the Kaufman Man- 
ufacturing Co., having dissolved partnership, the 
business has been taken over and is now being 

perated by Leo Kaufman under the name of the 
Kaufman Knitting Mills. The plant is run on 
men’s, women’s and children’s seamless and 
ribbed hosiery and lumberman’s socks, cotton, 
woolen and lisle, with 250 knitting machines. The 
production is dyed, bleached and finished, and sold 
lirect. They report an active business. 

Texas, Sherman. It is reported that L. C. Finch 
is preparing to establish a plant for the manufac- 
ture of cotton yarns, woven and knit good 


WILLIAM B. CHARLEs, 


Cotton Yarns, | For the 
Cotton Cloth, | Underwear 
Silesia, Sateens, | Trade. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Boston Office, 200 Summer St, 


EDWIN F. SCHOFIELD 


ALL GRADES 


PULLED AND FLEECE WOOLS 
FOREIGN NOILS, CARPET WOOLS. 
COTTON WASTE 
New York Office 256 Church Street 


Mariner and Merchant Building, 


ind Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH M. ADAMS CoO. 
WOOLEN YARNS, 


Carpet Backing and Rug Yarns a Specialty. 
ARCOLA MILLS, 
Main St., foot of Centre St., Manayunk, Philadelphia. 











Knitting and Weaving 
YARNS. 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-Ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 
Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, 


226 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers. So. Manchester, Conn. 


Trams, Organzine and Spun Silks in the hank, or on 
spools and cones for woolen manufacturers. 


Silks for electrical uses, insulation and special purposes 
made to order. 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons and Piece Goods for Trimming 
Knit Goods. 


Dress Silks, Satins, Linings, Printed Pongees, Foulards 
and Decorative Silks; Upholstery Goods, Ribbons, 
Sashes, Plushes and Velvets. 


WILLIAN RYLE & CoO., 


Foreign and Domestic 


Spun SilK Yarns and Noils. 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the 
woolen trade a specialty. Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


64 Howard St.,. cor. Mercer St., NEW YORK. 
SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CoO., 


INSULATING AND BRAIDING SILKS. 


ORGANZINE, TRAM & HOSIERY SILKS. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty. 


Mills : Bethlehem, Pa., Phila., Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representatives, Wm. Ryle & Co.,54 Howard Ste— 
Phila. Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown.— 
Chicago Office, 210 Monroe St.— Boston Office, 78 Chauncy St. 


Crochet Lace Edgings © 


Spun Silk, Splicing Yarn, Mercerized Yarns, Cotton Warps, 
Sewing Threads, Tapes, Braids, Domets, Cambrics, Silesias. 


Write for Prices and Samples. 


Georae W. Chapin, 229-231 church st., Phitadeiphia. 
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Textile 
Manufacturers 


| We take this method to thank our customers 
P| for the splendid support and endorsement 
a 

t 

f 


afforded us the past year on our 


Nasmith 
Combers 


hi ‘and wish them all a MERRY CHRISTMAS 


and a Prosperous New Year. 


186 Devonshire Street, 
. Stephen C. Lowe, “‘hoston. mass. 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., Manchester, England 
- MAKERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY. 


Full Line of Parts Constantly in Stock. 
Send for Catalogues. 
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RAG AND SHODDY MARKET 
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CHART 


SHOWING RANGE OF 


The Rag and Shoddy Market. 





[he market has been affected but little by the 
uble in the money market. Business has con 
tinued dull. Sales have been of the usual hand 
to mouth character, but prices have been well 
maintained. No marked revival in the rag and 


shoddy trade is to be expected until after fashion 
1 


1as brought the carded woolen fabric again into 


favor. There are at present slight indications that 


this change is taking place 
There has been less enquiry than usual for wool 


waste. Desirable lots are in fair request, but there 
is nothing doing in low grades. We quote as 
lows: 
SHODDIES AND EXTRACTS. 
White yarn, best all wool ahehdians atk alaeaca 38 
White knit, all wool, best fine ............ 34-38 
White knit, No. 2 diekaroke dann aateeie 26-28 
Light yarn, extra fine 5 5 savas SO 
New pure indigo blue Apetedeais eects 22 
Merino 

Fine light, all wool 25-28 
Medium light, all wool 15-18 
Fine black, all wool Seaee ea 24-26 
Fine dark, all wool, best grade 21-24 
Medium dark, all wool, No. 2 14-16 
Red knit stock, strictly all wool 20-22 
Red flannel, all wool ge SG onacecvewi cee alt. ae 
Dark blue for hosiery, strictly all wool, 

No.1. a saceete tata dian oat Uae ota teal icie. Ta 
Dark blue for hosiery, not all wool, No. 2, 15-17 

WOOLEN RAGS. 
Fine merchant tailors 9-10 
Choice light colors 12-13 
Browns 10-IT 
Blacks ae 9-10 
Fine blues, plain 8-9 
Fine dark ee = 10-12 
Medium dark . satan Marea ; 6-7 
W orsteds 

Blue . 15-17 
Black 20-22 





PRICES OF SHODDY, 


RAGS AND NOIL., 


Serges 
New 
New 


black 
blue 


Flannels 

New scarlet 
New blue 
Cloakings 

SOFTS AND KNIT STOCK. 
Soft woolens, best 
Old white flannels 
Old red flannels 
Old blue flannels 
Old plaids aa 
White stockings ..... 
White hood stock 
Clear hoods 
slue stockings ae 
Fancy stockings, No. 1 
Gray stockings 
Black stockings 
Knit stock comforters 
Red knit cee 
Light gray knit . 
New light fancies 
Ne w fancies 





VMerinos 
fine 
-oarse 


FLOCKS. 


Shear, fine white, all wool 
Fine indigo blue, all wool 
Fine black and blue, all wool 
Fine dark, all wool 

( fine, all wool ; 

1 black. all wool cut 


COTTON WASTE. 


rig, 


No 
Machine 
No 
No. 1! 
No 2 


1 Spinners 
Cop 
I Cop 
Card 
Card .. 
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14-16 
14-15 


17-18 
14-15 


/ 


6-6% 
15-18 
12-14 

6-7 

4-444 


29-2 


16-18 
9-10 
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| Seth 8 A ooo oak ocanaGusseewcmeces 6 
WILLIAM B. CHARLES. ee neers Sree tnenrawess eases ai 4 
PCCtey COMIN is kcckc cc cciveecscevdess B43 
Egyptian COMB ocicovssaccvcceccssess SEG-13 
otton an 00 astes No. 1 a 4% 
PUK OE ROI i oo ack sci wich ee kcee ve cocece's Beem 
Woven White Clips as Cia bend nee wslcn. 5 
Amsterdam, N. salon U.S.A. Woven Golem Ce oo okcsie Hew icayes es 2-212 
a 
COTTON YARNS. Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Contracts made with Cotton and Woolen Mills for 
Yearly Waste Production. Correspondence solicited. | Acid 
Shepperson’s Code, 1878. Cable Address ‘‘Charles.”’ oom a 
a Acetic, 100 Ibs. .... 2.60-3.00 
Boston Office: 200 Summer Street. | Citric. domestic . 51-52% 
Oxalic planeta ae Se Bache ial Fadieealitele eae 8-84 
Sulphuric, 66 deg., 100 Ibs. ............... 1.00-1.75 
W. H. H. Muriatic, 18 deg 1.10-1.7¢ 
SHODD SLACK & BRO. | Tartaric crystals 28-29 


SPRINCFIELD, VT. 


~sinsoee wr FLOCKS 


M. B. SCHWAB, Pres. H. RAWITSER, Treas. 
Ep. GLUECK, Sec. and Gen. Mgr. 


RIVERDALE WOOLEN CO., SeNU"ACTURERS 


. Shoddies .. 


of every description. Capacity 7,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Custom Carbonizing and Garnetting a Specialty. 
New York Office: 


140 DUANE STREET. RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, MASS. 








Simplex Yarn Tables. 


Showing equivalent sizes of different systems 


of numbering yarn; cotton, woolen, worsted, 


etc.. so that the sizes of different standards may 
be quickly compared. Also contains a number 


of other valuable yarn tables for designers, 


manufacturers and_ knitters. 


Textile World Record, 


PRICE 50c. 
Boston. 


Chemische Aniline Works 


M@anufacturers of 


Eintbracin & Coal Tar Products 


24=26 Stone Street 
Rew Work 








Miscellaneous Chemicals and Dyestuffs 


\cetate of lime, gray, 100 Ibs. 
Aram, Tels ois cesses 

ground 3.2... 

powdered peas os 
\qua ammonia, 26 deg 
Ammoniac, sal., gray 


Borax, bbls. wig foleraecere 
Brimstone, crude, ton 
Copperas 


a). er eee 
powdered, ton ........+. 


Fuller’s earth, 


2.50-2.60 
1.70-1.80 
1.85-2.co 
3.00-3.25 
- 444-5 
waae eee 
6-614, 
. 22.50 
... 60-65 
23%4-23% 
18.00-22.50 


CE oe atic cies anc sab 5 «th ccd oe 
Potash, chiorate, crystals «.....cccvcscsccere OO 
powdered ..+ Q-I0 
carbonate wd al ay <e-orh 08 ha ade Bn caateck Oe 
Soda, bicarbonate ............ceec00+ 2.620%4-1.72% 
Soda, caustic, domestic, 60 per cent. 1.85-1.95 
Sal., American a a Sie se Bed te doe: i 
Wis, CO ce Sirk hve etdevedate scien . 5-5% 
Acetate of soda ; cotiik lerucas.aVt ao aie se ale ee 
Acid, picric, best crys stals hail acetate, cebink saree eee 
tannic, commercial Potdcnst « mek ee 
Pe, NE oi dicts cd vce so wes tine tN OSes Oe 
blood . 24-30 
Alizarine, red 16 
Aniline, oil = 12 
salt crystals .. Ja Eine date icecalene 10 
Bichromate of potash, American ............ 8! 4-9 
Bichromate of soda 7-714 
Bisulphite of soda 1-14 
Cutel, meat ......> Tinsnrg diet eal Sataeght 0c 
Dextrine, imported pc lie onan ee 6-6%% 
Divi-divi, ton 45.00-55.00 
Fustic - 36 
Gambier ie 5-514 
Hypo. of soda ... tei 1.50-1.75 
Indigo, Bengal, low grade 55-60 
medium 60-65 
high grade 75-90 
Kurpahs 50-60 
Guatemala 50-70 
Manila ...... 55-60 
J. (Synthe tic) 18-20 
Logwood, crystals II-14 
RMN wictincinre. 4s y ne sux'ele nwa cu S036 00 Gams aa ee 
Madder, Dutch 1214-15 
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Organized 1853. 













holders everywhere 
have protection, 
which is sure, not- 
withstanding 
flagrations any- 





con- 





where. 


FIRE, LIGHTNING, WINDSTORM. 


® HOMES voa 





Cash Capital, $3,000,000. 


ASSETS January Ist, 1906 . . . - 
LIABILITIES (including Capital) - = - © i 


Note amount of | NET SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES - - — 7,408,355 
net surplus after Surplus as regards Policy-holders - = = - 10,408,355 
| | providing for all | Losses Paid Since Organization Over e* eo « 105,000,000 
San Francisco 
losses. 
HOME  Policy- [S prepared to entertain liberal lines on Sprink- 


ler-Equipped and Modern Improved risks 


generally, having a special department for the 


consideration of such business. 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. 
FREDERICK C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. 
CLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Sec’y. 





MAIN OFFICES, 56 CEDAR ST. 















$20,839,174 
13,430,818 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. TYNER, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Secretary. 








Muriate of tin, 33 degrees ............. <i 
54 degrees ... Ia caen:ige SEM weston er 


Nitrate of iron, 47 degrees ................. 4-4Y% 
Nutgalls, blue Aleppo ...... Powis seins care ee 
PHGRDUBEE OF GOUR o .ouiac vecacies sees cians SOM 
Prussiate of potash, yellow ................. 15-17 
SUMTER, COP, WORT oc cc ci esseccccsccscsrs SS 

NE oon ig vows Cane aae aed ary ware bee 

Ng 0.550 So a oie. MONS oe So hE hc weoecen< e 
Tin crystals is erie TMS as hs oie 9 ia A ee Bh ns or 
MUU I Sagoo e Sas on eae as 03k aa oe an ae eee ee 
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Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. An application for 
a charter will be made by J. B. Cooper, of this 
city; Frank W. F. Thyson and J. T. Reardon of 
Baltimore, Md., for the Wellington Worsted 
Mills, with a capital of $25,000. The mill, which is 
now in operation at Wayne Junction, contains 46 
narrow looms run on dress goods. The proprie- 
tors of the plant are Lucas, Creamer and Cooper. 

he production is sold direct. 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. It is reported that 
the receivers of Alexander Crow, Jr., manufac- 
turer of worsted yarns at 2212 Noble St., are 
awaiting the action of the city concerning a pro- 
posed change in the Parkway plans. It is claimed 
that if the thoroughfare is widened the mill in 
which the plant is now located will be in its path 
and they will receive sufficient additional damages 
to pay all his creditors in full and leave a con- 
siderable balance to Crow. 





*Pennsylvania, Reading. Geo. W. Chapin and 
Jacob Bauer, receivers of the Pennsylvania Knit- 
ting Mills of Reading, have been granted permis- 
sion to operate the factory for 60 days longer, 
owing to the favorable report made by them. By 
the time the extension is over, it is expected that 
arrangements can be made to take the concern 
out of the Bankrupt Court. 


*Rhode Island, Arcadia. The Arcadia Yarn 
Company, recently reported incorporated, oper- 
ates 4,000 mule spindles and 4,000 ring spindles on 
cotton yarn, in the plant formerly operated by 
Gordon & Tillinghast. E. M. Tillinghast is presi- 
dent and George C. Gordon, treasurer and buyer 
18s to 36s warp and filling yarn is manufactured. 


*Rhode Island, Pawtucket. The new Commis- 
sion beaming and jack spooling plant known as 
the Pawtucket Warp Company, was incorrectly 
reported as owned by John Fallow, Sr., overseer 
at the Lorraine Mfg. Company. The plant is 
owned and operated by James Fallow and John 
Fallow, Jr., sons of John Fallow, Sr. 


South Carolina, Anderson. The Conneross 
Yarn Mill, recently reported incorporated, has a 
capital stock of $60,000. A. S. Farmer, Robert P. 
Hooper, T. B. Earle, Furnam Smith, H. S. French 
and W. H. French are the directors. Mr. Farmer 
has been elected pres.; W. S. French, vice pres., 
and T. B. Earle, sec. No change has been made 
in the output of the plant. 
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CYCLOPEDIA of TEXTILE WORK 


7 Large Volumes 3000 Pages 2000 Illustrations 


Handsomely bound in red morocco—page size 7 x 10 inches—fully indexed—ready reference— 
printed on high grade paper—the type is large—easy to read. 

This great work fully meets the needs of the Manufacturer, Superintendent, Selling Agent, 
Designer, Overseer, Second-hand and Clerk. It is absolutely authoritative on all subjects relating 
to textile manufacturing. It takes you from the raw fibre to the packing case, explaining every 
process and operation thoroughly so that the non-technical man can readily master its contents. 


ORDER TO-DAY ‘SAVE $22.20—— 
Special 30 day Price $19.80. Regular Price, $42.00 


Sent Free, express prepaid, for 5 days’ examination. Send $2.00 cash within 5 days and 
$2.00 a month until you have paid $19.80, the special 30-day price, providing you care to keep the 
books. We send for them at our expense if they do not meet your needs. 


CON TEN TS 


Cotton Fibre — Picking — Carding—Combing — Drawing — Ring and Mule Spinning —Wool- 
Washing—Picking—Woolen Carding—Worsted Carding—Woolen Spinning—Worsted Drawing- 
Worsted Spinning—Simple Designs—Sateens—Backed and Ply Fabric—Velvet Jacquard and Leno 
Cotton—Woolen and Worsted Warp Preparation—Plain Weaving—Fancy Looms—Jacquards— 
General Loom Fixing—Spring Needle Knitting—Latch Needle Knitting—Hosiery and Underwear 
Knitting Machines—Textile Chemistry—Textile Coloring—Mordants— Natural Dyestuffs-— Artificial 
Dyestuffs—Analysis of Fabrics—Wet Finishing—Dry Finishing—Processes for Finishing Standard 
Fabrics—Machines Used. 


WE HELP TEATILE MEN 
The numerous Textile Courses of the American School of Correspondence are the most 
complete—the most practical—courses taught—Our school is the only one in the country which 
teaches Knitting. Our method of instruction is plain and easy—takes very little of your 


spare time to prepare yourself for any Textile position you wish to fill. Special Textile 
Bulletin free on request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


(Cut out and mail today) Textile World Record (Dec. °07) 
American School of Correspondence, Chicago. 
Please send, express prepaid, one set Cyclopedia of Textile Work FREE for 5 days’ examina- 
tion. I will send $2.00 within 5 days and $2.00 a month thereafter until the special $19.80 price is 
paid; or will notify you to send for the books at your expense. 


TEMES 6.6 0c 0000 860 6-6000.0540 6008 One ebes oxkh ae dk IEG cies dune Set cwteseeee eae ° 
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FIRTH & FOSTER Co.: | 
Dyers and Finishers 


| York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office, Silk Exchange Bldg., Cor. Broadway and Broome Sts. 


| 
Dyeing and Finishing of Piece Goods Exclusively, such as Wool Armures, Prunellas, Satins and Henriettas, Panamas, | 
—— Serges and Cheviots, Mohairs, Bradford Finish, in Fancy and Solid Colorings. Also Suitings and Cloakings. 
pecialty in the Treating of Silk and Wool Fabrics, such as Eoliennes, Crepes and Henriettas and all high class wool 
a. ine atiste, Voiles and Foules, Also, Cotton and Wool Goods, Mohz alr Linings and Lastings, 


SPECIAL ATTENS ON IS GIVEN TO THE ree OF ABOVE 





Cohoes Dyeing Company 


195 Mohawk Street, Cohoes, N. Y. 


Dyersand Bleachers for the Knit Goods Trade 


ROLL AND GARMENT DYEING 


Fast colors on Wool and Cotton. Sulphur Blacks on Cotton (Raw Stock) 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


S51 ano 53 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK 


PAPER AND TWINE MERCHANTS 


FOR FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
‘““ROYAL"’ PRESS PAPERS 





“WE LIVE BY DY(E)ING”’ 


Wie DY iE wie BLEACH 
cotton, mercerixd Woolen and WE DO cotton and mercerized 
worsted yarns CONE WINDING yarns 


The Western Thread and ve Works, 
2ist Street and Marshall Boulevard, = - - CHICAGO 












Peter B. MCMANUS, Prest. and Treas. PETER B, McManus, Jr., Asst. Treas. Epwarp J. McCAuGHEYy, Secy, 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and - reerizers of 


Cotton Yarns 


in skein, and long and short 


CHAIN WARPS 


Fast Colors a Specialty. 
Daily Capacity 30,000 lbs. 
Fast Colors and Black 
for Worsted Trade. 
Office and Works, Pawtucket, R.I. 


Established 1881. 


































— 


ee Wem 
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The WM. H. LORIMER'S SONS CO., 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
MERCERIZERsS AND DYVERS. 


New York Office: 
Room 911 New York Life Building, 
346 Broadway. 








Ontario and Lawrence Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Orianna Bleach Works. 


JOHN FF. DAVIDSON, 
BLEACHERS 
Of Turkish Towels, Cotton Yarns, Underwear and Tapes. 
Turkish Towels Made Up to Suit the Trade and Shipped to any Point. 
2558-2564 North 3d Street, 2557-2563 Orianna Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, 2557 Oriannia Street. Correspondence Solicited. 


CLOBE DYE WORKS co., Gees & Bault 


pLeacuers “> MERCERIZERS 


OF COTTON WARPS AND SKEIN YARNS 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, 140 Chestnut a. PHILADELPHIA. 


Oxford and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 


We are Dyers of all kinds of YARNS cotton Warps 


We are sure we can give you better work and better 
service that you can get elsewhere. A trial will convince. 


T. BROPHY'S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
va» BLEACHING and DYEING = 2 


WINDING 
AND ESPECIALLY FOR THE FOR 


pir KNIT GOODS TRADE nies 
Schuylkill Haver Bleach and Dye Works,  samuen Soma, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 
THE SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


Dye rs, Bleachers and of Cotton Yarns in Long or Short Chain Warps 
and Skein, in FAST COLORS, FOR BLEACHING 





delivered on cones) 





Mercerizers PURPOSES, Cross Dyeing, Ginghams, Ete. 
Also Dyers of Turkey Reds and Indigo Blues for all purposes in either Warp or Skein. 
Telephone. PAWTUCKET, FR. I. 


Pawtucket Dyeing “ic. THE PEERLESS COMPANY, 
ad Bleaching Co. cotton Dyers of Skein Silk 


YARNS and FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Son Munutasturere of Glased STOCKINET Willard and Jasper Sts., Philadelphia. 


nay 
P D dW 
232 Front St., Pawtucket, R. I. Ne tee a ce ane Boma. 


Dyers of Peerless Black on i rtifcial Silk. 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 


Dyestutfis and 
Chemicals 


Fast Colors for Wool and Cotton. 
Full Line of Direct Cotton Colors. 


THIOPHENOL BLACK T EXTRA | 
and 2 B EXTRA. Direct Sulphur Colors, 
Faster than Indigo, 


PYROGEN BLUE R *:. 8 to light and Washing. 
PYROGEN INDIGO. . . . . 
















Chrome Fast Blacks, Blues, Browns and Yellows. 
Acid Benzyl Blue, Violet Green and Black. 









Headquarters for Caustic Potash 90%. Carbonate of Potash. 
Chlorate of Potash and Soda. Tannic Acid. Bleaching Powder. 





122 Pearl Street, es NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago Hamilton and Montreal, Canada: 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry, Basle, Switzerland. 
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H. A. Metz @ Co., 


122 Hudson Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





FOR THE PRODUCTS OF 


FARBWERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUENING 


Aniline Colors Alizarine Colors 
Chemicals Indigo MLB 


BRANCHES: 



















Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. Montreal, Canada. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada. 
Providence, R. I. Chicago, Il. Hamburg, Germany. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Laboratories: NEWARH, N. J. 





F.E. ATTEAUX& CO., THE COHNEN 
BOSTON, MASS. CENTRIFUGAL 


TREMLEY BRAND Dyeing Machine 


Sulphide ofSodium | ——=—==—== 


Purest and Best Made. Dyes Raw Stock 
Safest to use with the Sulphur Coilers. or 


Yarn in Cops, Skeins or Bundles (Warps) 











Germania Dye Works 
MAX SARFERT, Prop. DYES SULPHUR COLORS 


Dyeing, Coneing, Twisting and Tubeing of Cotton, without bronzing or streaking and leaves the 
Woolen and Worsted Yarns. stock in perfect condition for carding 
or weaving. 





Dyers of Cotton Warps and Hosiery in Fast 


Black and Colors. ONLY ONE HANDLING 


Dealers in all Kinds of Yarn for the Trade. F 
“N.B. Weare successfully dying cotton yarns on is required to dye, oxidize and hydro 


parallel tubes and would be pleased to send a sample to extract ready for the drying room. 
interested parties.” ee 
Cross-Dye Colors a Speciality. The Machine may be seen in operation by 
Yarns Furnished on Dresser Spools. applying to the American Agents. 


Kensington and Allegheny Aves., Phila) A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122, Pearl St» 
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Berlin Aniline WorkS roster. misnonne. chicago 


Main Office, 213-215 WATER ST., NEW YORK CITY Charlotte, Cincinnati 












Manufacturers and Importers of 


Aniline and Alizarine 
COLORS 


E. M. THAYER & CO. fl lI] : OLD C 
411 Atlantic Avenue, 


BOSTON, MASS 


Alizarine Colors, Extracts and Chemicals 


GEISENHEIMER & 60. | Aniline Salt and 


189 Front Street, NEW YORK. Oj} | 
| i Oehler’ Works | ohne 
sranch Ofhces 
19 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. | Aniline Colors. 


136 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. DYESTUFFS 
’ 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Danville, Va. DYEWOOD EXTRACTS. 





SPECIALTIES 


Sulphur Blacks, Sulphur Blues, Sulphur 
Browns, Sulphur Greens, Sulphur 
Yellows, Indocyanines, Nerols 
Metachrome Colors 
Zambesi Black V and 2G 
































ii AUTOGENE BLACK BEE 


Manufactured by 
: The St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Company, Ltd., PARIS, FRANCE 
Originators of the Sulphur Color Industry 


AS REGARDS SHADE, DURABILITY AND COST OF DYEING, THE BEST 


ti SULPHUR BLACK EVER PRODUCED 
SAMPLES AND FULL PARTICULARS FROM 


Walter F. SyKes @ Co., Sole U.S. Aitente 


Boston—113 Broad Street. New York —-85 Water Street. Philade!phia —132 Chestnut Street 





“ 












Natural water grown cedar 


Thoroughly tested — fully guaranteed DY f ST 0 KS 


Made to suit all the different kinds of machines. The high 
quality of my dye sticks is shown by a constantly increasing 


ieee Reg RS, “t> 


ib demand that has necessitated enlargements of facilities to six 
times their original capacity. Now they are used all over 
the world. Write for prices. 


° Manufacturer Drying Machines, Dry Poles, Wood Rolls, 
| Frank Bailey, Trucks and Fans. Cedar Brook, N. J. Works at Braddock. 
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C. Bischoff & Co., 


451-453 Washington St., NEW YORK. 


BRANCHES: 
229 N. Front St., Philadelphia. 
124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 
196 Michigan St., Chicago. 
10 Weybosset St., Providence. 
416 St. Paul St., Montreal. 


PYROL COLORS FOR COTTON 


of every shade and description, absolutely fast to sunlight, fulling, acids, etc. 


Domingo Alizarine and Domingo Chrome Colors for Wool, 


dyeing either after the one bath method absolutely fast, or on chrome bottom. 


KALLE & 


Cc © «=, Incorporated 


Selling Agents for 


ANILINE COLORS 


Manufactured by 


KALLE & CO., A. C., Biebrich-on-the-Rhine, Cermany 


Main Office, 530-36 Canal St., New York. 


Branches, Boston, Providence, Philadelphia, Greensboro, W. C. 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
100 William Street, New York. 
Sizing, Stiffening, Softening and Finishing Compounds, Glues, Gum@, 


Dextrines, Starches, China Clay, Bone Size and Grease, 
Soap, Tallow, Weighteners, 


EVERYTHING IN SIZINGS, Ete. 


Slarch, Dextrine, GUN ai Glie 


DYE STICKS 


ng and Sulphur House Poles of Natural Round Wate: 
Grown Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods ir 
Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without knots, grades, for 
Silk Dyeing. Manufactured bv, prices and all information 


from 
E. M. HAEDRICH, 


601 Mariner and Merchant Bidg., Philadelphia 


Established 1849. Mass. Corp. 8S. R. MASON, Treas. and Mgr. 


MASON BRUSH WORKS, 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 


ea VPI TE ry, ay 
a OD ree hg Pe 


Mle 
hg’ 


CARD ROLL 


Mill and Machine Brushes 


For Textile, Paper Mills, Etc. 
Write for Catalogue WORCESTER, MASS. 


SAMPLES MATCHED. 


HICH GRADE GOODS. 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 
165 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 
Chicago. Philadelphia. Boston. 


~ CYPRESS LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TANKS 


OF ALL KINDS 


Factories at 
Apalachicola, Fla. 
and 
Boston, Mass. 


S 


RA 


Cleans Wool, Floors, Anything. 


INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston. 
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SYRACUSE, N. Y. and 


Company, bereorr. micr 


‘F MANUFACTURERS OF 
. SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 
; | In all Commercial Tests. All Tests. 


Mono-Hydrate Crystals, Snow Flake Crystals : 


For Wool Soap and Scouring. For Mercerizing 






















Cotton, Bleaching, Dyeing, etc. For Silk Makers, ete. 





Sole Agents, WING & EVANS, Inc.. 22 William St., New York. 


6. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CEDAR AND CYPRESS 
TANKS AND VATS 
For Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing. 
Reservoir Tanks of any Capacity or Shape for 
Sprinkler Systems and all purposes. 





Office 1429 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1868 


AMOS H. HALL, SON & Cco., 


Manufacturers of 


Cedar Vats aw Tanks 


2915-2933 North Second Street, | 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, ete, 


Down Tewa Office, 140 Chestout Street, Corner Second. 
Hours from 12 to? 


TANKS All sizes all shapes. 


LARGE TANK WORK A SPECIALTY 


Send for catalog. Established 1849. 





The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Boston 
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Castor Oil our 
own make and 
Castor Oil Prod- 
ucts. Unsur- 
passed in quality. 
They are the 


standards, 


BOSSON @ LANE, 


MANUPRACTURERS 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT B. & L. ANTI-CHLORINE (ultra bleaching process) 








TURKEY RED OIL OLO SOFFENE (superior cotton softener) 
SOLUBLE OILS BI-SULPHITE OF SODA 
OLEINE SIZING AND FINISHING COMPOUNDS 


Works and Main Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. (Suburb of Boston.) 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


CARPET MANUFACTURE 


By FRED BRADBURY, 





Head Master Textile Department Municipal Technical Institute, Belfast. Eight and one-half years Head 
Master Textile Department Municipal Technical Schools, Halifax. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE WORK ON THE SUBJECT 





Contains over 300 pages of useful and invaluable information and is profusely 
illustrated with diagrams of machinery and illustrations of carpet and rug designs. 


256 Diagrams. 3 Colored Plates. 
The work is thoroughly practical in every respect and will prove a great aid 
to carpet manufacturers, designers and mill owners. 
Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


144 Congress Street, ~ Boston 


Lord &z Nagle Company, 119 So. 4th Street, . Philadelphia. 


The book may be examined at either office. 
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NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


WILSON FILTERS FIRE HYDRANTS 


Our filters are already in use in a number of the representative textile mills of the 
country, from whom we have received many expressions of satisfaction. Our 
representative will eall and explain our system whenever desired. 


“The Chemistry » Practice of Sizing” 


PERCY BEAN, F.C.S., M.Ph.S., 


Expert on Sizing, Dyeing and Finishing. (Author of “‘The Chemistry and Practice of Finishing”) 


AND 
F. SCARISBRICK, 
President of the Blackburn and District Manager's Association, Silver Medallist for Manufacturer, City and Guilds, London. 

The first edition of this work was published in January, 1903 and was immediately 
followed by an edition specially printed for India. These two editions were sold out 
within twelve months of publication, the demand in England being such that no copies 
were sent tothe United States for sale and but very few have since found their way here. 

The most complete and exhaustive work on this subject ever published. 

The authors of this book have exceptional qualifications for the work. The present 
edition has been completely rewritten and brought up-to-date, necessitating the addition 
of about 200 pages. 

Full descriptive circular sent free on request. 

The size of the book is 6 x 9, 586 pages, 53 illustrations, 10 plates. 

We are the American Agents. 

Price, Express Prepaid, $10.00. 


LORD @® NAGLE COMPANY, 
144 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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» UNION SPECIAL 


MACHINE COMPANY 


HIGH SPEED ELASTIC STITCH SPECIAL SEWING MACHINES FOR MANUFACTURING PURPOSES 
TRIPLE THE EFFICIENCY of YOUR OPERATORS. 


(1) Cutting Out Neek Piece 
(2) Stitehing It to Back 


— 





(3) Ornamental Edge Covering 
all in One Simple Operation. 






Bound Neck. 


Turned Neck. 


Perfect 
Work. 


High 
Speed. 


STYLE 6900 G. 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR “‘ NECKING”’ KNIT UNDERSHIRTS. 
The one machine may be used to make either turned or bound necks. 


(Both operations on this machine, patent applied for.) 


Most Durable Sewing Mechanism Ever Constructed. 


96 South St., Boston, Mass. MAIN OFFICE AND PACTORY 731 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
50 E. Main St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 75 E. Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 806 Main St, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
51 Mohawk St., Cohoes, N. Y. GENERAL EASTERN OFPICE 1507 Olive, St., St. Louis, Mo. 
40 St. Antoine St., Montrea!, Can 47 Leonard St., New York. 1525 Broadway, Almeda, Cal. 





We-Fu-Go and Seaife Water Soft- 
ening Plants, and Scaife Water 


COPPER &"<" GUM 


Filters can beseen in actual opera- 
tion in Textile Plants in-any part 


Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. of theU.S. Apparatus designed to 


New Bedford, Mass. suit each special case, and we 


| guarantee results. Write for 





Illustrated Catalogue. 
Our Guarantee: 


Superior Quality. Prompt Shipments. | WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS CO., Pittsburgh, 
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WILDMIAN WIFE. 60., 
GIRGULAR RIB KNITTING JIAGHINERY 


= AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Underwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 
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AUTOMATIC BODY MACHINE. A HOSIERY RIBBER. 


eo 


‘ ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR LARGEST PRODUCTION, 
+ | BEST QUALITY FABRIC, DURABILITY, ECONOMY OF OPERATION. 


Full Particulars, Description and Samples Furnished upon Application to the 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 


Dec. 1907 EDGINGS AND BRAIDS 


NN 


NUL ARUN AF LTT 


FABER AO Mr. G0. 


Leading Manufacturers 


Braids and Edgings 


For Trimming 


Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear. 


Having Installed More New Machinery and 
Increased Our Facilities in general, we are in 


better position than ever to sustain our Established 
Reputation. 


Mills: Germantown, Philadelphia 
P. O. Address, Logan Station, Philadelphia. 


SME TPA MY ERA 


mn ii ALEAARLANN ENDL 
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If You Want NYE & TREDIGK CH. 


}) __ Largest Production | Gircular Rib Knitting 
| ‘ For Least Money | MACHINERY 


—a Write For making Ribbed Underwear, 
Combination Suits, Sweaters, Cuffs, 


(ieo D Mayo Shirt Borders, Hosiery, etc. : ; : 


Correct Construction. Excellence 
. and Durability. 
Machine Co., ty 


Laconia, N. H. 















Latest 
Simplest 
Best 


Pees, 


we 
S20. 


MAYO’S Pill 

LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 

- » | QUALITY OF FABRICS AND PRODUCTION 
New Full Automatic Knitter UNEXCELLED 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, | NYE & TREDICK co. 


KNICKERBOCKER BLDG., COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS., 


B. M. DENNEY, REPRESENTATIVE. | 606 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





KNITTING MACHINERY 


Nolice (0 Hosiery Manufacturers! 


The [lost Productive, Strongest and Best 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


System G. Hilscher, Chemnitz, Saxony, 


Can Be Delivered in Short Time and Fully Guaranteed 
By the Exclusive Agents and Importers 


THE GROSSER KNITTING MACHINE CO. 


Rooms 400-421-423 MAX NYDECCER 


18 Section +‘ COTTON HILSCHER”’ Machine for Full Fashioned Silk Rosiery 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 Numerous Patents Covering Special Improvements 


All Special Machines For Any Article That Is mn 


erie Flat Hnitting Machines 


‘or HAND Power or FULLY AUTOMATIC Power MA- 
CHINES. Most productive and best machines for 
Sweaters, Jackets, Blouses, Wool Hosiery, Gloves, Mit- 
tens, Sporting Goods in Plain, Fancy and Jacquard Work, 
Shaker Articles, etc. Large stock on hand. Power 
Machines to be seen in operation. 


FRENCH FRAMES 


C. Terrot Séhne, Cannstatt, Wiirt, famous builders of the 
best Circular Frame for Finest Underwear, Fleece Linings, 
Gloves, Special a-jour (open work) Fabrics, etc. 


RASHEL MACHINES [Double Rib Warp Knitting Machines.] 


For Fancy Goods in largest variety, Shawls, Capes, Caps, Borders, Fringes, Lace Work, etc., 
wool, cotton. 


SPOOLERS, Parafiners, Finishing Machines for the knitting business. 
Exclusive Agency for the Famous 


Julius’ Hoehler DIAMENT OVERSEAMERS, indispensable for all full fashioned 


articles, Hosiery, Gloves, Jersey Sweaters, Sporting Goods, etc. 
LOOPERS Double thread Lock stitch, self-cutting and cleaning attachment. Reliable money saver. 
FRITZ ZACHE LATCH NEEDLES, for any purpose in the knitting line, patentea rivets, 


Samples, Specifications, Prices, etc., upon application. 
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i2i Arch Street, 


JAMES TAY LOR, Philadelphia. Pa. 
NEW AND SECOND HAND KNITTING MACHINERY 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY TO BUY. 









1 Bruce band folder and cutter. 1 Small Steam Pump. 1 Small Belt Pump. 
38 Beattie & Hepworth & Abel loopers. 15 Rudolph Sewing Machines. 
6 Hosiery presses (lever). 2 Lamb border machines, auto. rack. 
114 Lamb and Grosser sweater machines. 1 Newmans watchman’s clock, 16 stations. 
200 Ribbed underwear machines, various sizes. 10 German sweater machines, flat. 
50 Brinton & Co. § aut. knitters, sizes. 3 Double Ribbed Machines. 
80 Union Special machines, various styles. 1 Fireproof Safe. 
1 Rotary fire pump. 5 Cop and Skein Winders. 
100 feet woven rubber hose, 3 inches dia. 2 Pownall Screw Presses 34 x 52 in. 
1 paper cutter. 1 Cleveland 42” Belt Driven Extractor. 
8 Toque machines. 5 Pair Platform Scales. 
100 Brooks welters. 2 Singeing Machines. 
8 Fleecing machines. (Nappers.) 1 Hosiery Printing Press. 
250 Brinton & Co. and other make hosiery ribbers. 3 Cornely Embroidery Machines. 








140-Ribbed shirt machine cylinders and dials, 84 Standard ««B™” 200 Needle Machines. 








all sizes, cuts and makes. 20 ‘ B 188 «* t 
2 Grosser Jacquard machines for gloves. 54 $s B Machines for sizes. 
3 Cyclone dryers. (Hosiery.) 24 Mayo «* Acme” “" ie 
2 Typewriters. 500 Dozen hosiery shaping boards. 
5 Band folding and cutting machines. 1 Crane Style Collarette Machine 20 in. diam- 
1 Centrifugal Pump. eter 16 Needles. 










WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST. APPRAISEMENTS A SPECIALTY. 
We are always in the market to buy good second-hand Knitting and Finishing Machinery. 


FAST 


The Merrow sues: 


High Speed Overseaming, Overedging ,. ' 
and Scallop Stitch Machines are Light Running 


OUR NEW STYLE 60 MACHINE for 
Trimming and Overseaming in one Op- 
eration produces the strongest, best 
Seam and does it with the greatest ‘ 
economy. 

















USE STYLE 18 for Horse Blankets. 
STYLE 17 or 22 for Bed Blankets, 
STYLE 35 B SHELL, for Necks and 
Fronts of Rib Goods, produces the 
most showy, substantial finish, 

Send for Catalogue and Samples. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO, #487FoRD, 


Knickerbocker Building, Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. room 321,467 Broadway, New York “ 
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Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


BUILT BY 


SCHUBERT & SALZER 


Largest Manufacturers of all classes of Hosiery Machines. 


The plant, which is located in Chemnitz, Germany, declared by engineering 
experts and hosiery manufacturers to be the finest of its kind, is equipped with the most 
modern American and European machine tools, employing 1600 skilled workmen. 

These machines have been proven the best constructed and most productive in the 
market for the manufacture of cotton, lisle and silk hosiery and since their introduction 
into this country 13 years ago have always been the leaders among a number of competi- 
tive makes, as upon trial they have fully borne out all that is claimed for them. 


REFERENCES : 
All the leading manufacturers of full fashioned hosiery in this country. Largest 


individual order for 65 eighteen section machines placed recently by the new million dollar 
concern, the Brown-Moore Hosiery Co. of Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
OTTO WALTHER, = 507 Bourse, Philadelphia. 
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"The Invincible 


Full Automatic. 


oe - 


“ The KNITTER that KNITS” 


; THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF PERFECT WORK, 


SIMPLE, POSITIVE AND EASY TO OPERATE, weary 
4 f furnished 


| | BJENCKESMFG.co. fq - | 
Pawtachet, R. 1. | | 


— 


ed * ; 
“pyre ws. : aes aes 
Fe Me) oe 


Agee 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


101 North Sixth St. 





High Speed 
Rib Knitting 
Machinery. 


Our latest model machinery has been designed to run at very 
high speed, giving large production.’ This is accomplished with 
fewer seconds, less breakage of needles, less jar and wear and 
tear on machines than has been customary at lower speeds. 







We also make Special 


STRIPING AND DESIGNING MACHINES 


for Fancy Golf Stockings, Bathing Suits, Sweaters, Toques, Te- 
boggan Caps, Skirts, etc. 


Our Machinery giyes large production 
at low cost and enables manufacturers 


to meet the market always and make 
a profit. 


STAFFORD & HOLT, 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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& 
H. Brinton & Co. 
213-215 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BUILDERS OF 


Knitting Machinery 
For HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR. 


—~—.. ~—s«s» Co m plete: Estimates Furnished. Send for 


ic 


Particulars, 


The cut shows our Improved Automatic Ribber with 


Weli and Slack Course for Half Hose, Tops and Ribbed 
Legs. 


a THE TWO LEADERS 


1 ' FULLY AUTOMATIC HOSIERY KNITTERS 


FOR MAKING ALL KINDS AND 
GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY 


One with GEARS, the other with CHAIN 
for pattern mechanism, to meet the 
various tastes of different manufacturers, 

Both used and approved by leading 
hosiery manufacturers. 

Both contain all the well-known essen. 
tials demanded of first-class knitting 
machines. 

With these two machines we can supply 
all manufacturers’ possible wants in the 
best possible manner. 

Write us for further particulars and prices. 

We also make all kinds of LATCH 
NEEDLES. Many leading manufacturers 
use our needles and say they are the best 
on the market. Send us a trial order. 


MAYO 


KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE 


COMPANY 
“APMPHILL” FRANKLIN FALLS, N. H. “ACME” 
Philadelphia Office, Knickerbocker Bldg., cor. 6th & Arch Sts. 
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EXCELSIOR KNITTING 
MACHINE MFG. CO. 


Meadow and Washington Streets 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


BUILDERS OF 


Full Automatic Knitters 
~tneut Transferring Device 


EE nT 
ALL SIZES AND GAUGES, 2 1-4 INCH TO 4 INCH 


— KNITTING MACHINES 


Eithe — or full automatic, with stop 
motions complete. 4 to 24 feeds fur 


Automatic Racking and Striping Machines for 
Sweaters, Cardigans, Collarettes, Cuffs and Anklets. 


pee sy : rim 
; i 7 UL 
ALSO BUILDERS OF THE WELL-KNOWN | eG 
Pa, ay a | 
yA eae he | 
ei \__ i M 


ABEL WINDERS, SEAMERS i a 
and LOOPERS. ? eal oe 


LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 
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AN INSTRUMENT OF PRECISION! 


*§ OVERLOCK”? 


(Trade Mark) 


MACHINE 


(Pat. April 5, 1892) 


Patent twice upheld by U. S. Court of Appeals 


For TRIMMING, SEAMING (or Hemming or Overedging) and COVERING 
aw Edges of Knit Underwear and Hosiery 
in ONE OPERATION at 
3000 Perfect Stitches per Minute. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 


General Offices: 658 Broapwar, cor. Bonp Street, 


NEW YORK, 


MILAN 





TEXTILE SOAPS AND 
COTTON SOFTENERS 


NICETOWN MFG. CO., 


4303-09 No. 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


The Reliance Warp Dyeing Machine 


Special attention 
is called to this im- 
—— Warp Dye- 
ng Machine. This 
machine is built in 
the most substantial 
manner, being strongly 
geared with good,heavy 
squeeze rolls, and hav. 
ing Eight 4-in, Di- 
ameter Brass Rolls. 


This machine, with our Improved Plater-down has met with 
marvelous success, and parties desiring machinery of this class, can 
make no mistake on ours’ For further particulars and prices, 


address 
CHARLES HART, 
Hedge and Brown Streets, FRANKFORD, PHILA. 


N. ¥. 


NOTTINGHAM 


The Hosiery and 
Knit Goods Trade 


are large users of 


TURKisuasuarqQ? 


Fast Black Dyeing, 
Finishing, Etc. 


Also Resolvent Compound, Olive Oil, 


Soluble Oil and Cream Softener. 


O. F. ZURN CO. 


2736-38-40 N. Broad St., PHILADELPHIA 
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OVER 1,900 PAYNE WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers, 
Wind for Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 
improved 


Upright  Spoolers, 


To Spool from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. 


Doubling Spoolers for 
doubling 2, 3, or more 
ends into one. 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Cop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler, Guides. 


Bolsters and Stops Made and 
Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., 


(Est. 1865. Inc. 1903.) 
Office, 102 Broad Street, Pawtucket, R. I. 
GEO. W. PAYNE Prest. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y. and Treas. 


Full Automatic 


Noppen & sacquare 


Machine 


for high-grade 

sweaters, jerseys, etc. 
Latest improvements 
Recognized as the best in the market. 
With jacquard attachment allowing 
change of operating mechanism every half 
round, therefore unrivaled in variety of 
patterns. One operator attends to three 
of these machines. 

High speed. Large production. 

Ask for samples and full particulars, 
State gauge and size you need. 


Claes @ Flientje, 


Muhlhausen Thr., Germany. 


Representatives: Ainslie Knitting Machine Co., 
Ainslie and Humbol Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y., where 
all kinds of our hand and automatic machines can 
be scen working. 


gs Sewing Machine Belting, Press Boards, Belt Hooks, Lace Leather, Leather 
Belting, Latch Needles, Oilers of every description, Mill Baskets and 
Brooms, Mill Banding. Rings and on Packings of all kinds, 
KE. W. Murphey & Co 


Fire Pails, Shears and Trimmers, Cloth Knives, Etc. 
eb & 
wot and Mill Supplies 
Established 1831. (ewer ae eee 


WILLIAM C. BULL, PZ*¥™°70%. venmonr. 


MAKER OF 
For Ladies’, Gents’ and Children’s Goods 


belie Drying Form Boards 


Best Workmanship. OF EVERY VARIETY. 
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Ohe I A M LEADER OF HNITTERS 
=— Original and Still the Best. 
Most widely “sed; being operated in . 

every civilized country in the world. 
For description, prices, etc., see 
catalogue. 


mE 

















RibTopand fm = 


op. CTT TTT 
Seaming Machines. aor 


Lamb Knitting 


Machine Company, 
P. O. Box, 5888, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


J. E. WOODHEAD, 100 22d St., Chicago. 
L. D. SANBORN, Room 505, Wool Exchange, New York. 











Vv . . j . 
cuarces H. scunitzcer, SHippig Clerk’s Fountain “sess. Brushes 
‘ Patentee and Sole Manufacturer of 
a THE PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR A necessary 
a For the handling of wool and cotton stock. rags, " g article 
excelsior, jute and all kinds of fibrous material, in every 
Textile Mill 
Agents Wanted. 


wetordry. Also spool elevators. steam heating | 
and ventilating, and mill work generally. 
ja Blower and fan work a specialty. This conveyor 
is patented. Beware of infringement 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED Patented Oct. 15, 1889 Handle holds the ink. Send for particulars and circular. 
215 NORTH SECOND ST., - PHILADELPHIA, PA Universal Fountain Brush Co., 100 E. 129th St., New York City 


The CRAWFORD Aabinhold Machine Go, | 


-atentees and Manufacturers i 





HOLLOW STEAM 


PLATE 
PRESS 


For Knit or Woolen Goods. 


The most reliable machire of the 
kind on the market. 


PRESS PAPERS and FENDERS. 
SPENCE & RIDEOUT, 


Successors to 
J.J CRAWFORD & 8ON, 
NASHUA, NI. FB. 
Established 1868. 


of the only 


Practical 
Automatic 


Power 
Top Cutting 
Machine 


Will cut anything with a Welt 


650 N. 8th Street 
Reading, Pa, 





BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 


ele rere 
elnc ‘ ened oe AYLOR Sl}. 
UUO a PEARSON KENSINGTON Puita 
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PAXTON & OPNEILL’S 


Full Automatic Knitter 


FOR ALL KINDS AND GAUGES OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY. 
RANGE ON HALF HOSE AND LADIES FROM 260 NEEDLES DOWN. 


3-4 AUTOMATIC HNITTER 
With Lace Effects. 
Exclusive rights to BROWN’S LACE ATTACHMENT. 


5377-39-41 North 3d St., = - ~ ~ ~ PHILADELPHIA. 


HEPWORTH & CO.’S 


Patent Single-Stitch 


LOOPING MAGHINE. 


Needle working from the inside, avoiding the 
breaking of needles and points and picking up 
the wetal. 


Single and Double Stitch, or Both Combined. 


JOHN W. HEPWORTH & CO., 
N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Patent Loopers 


Both single and double Stitch. 
with the 
Patent Raised 
or 


os ‘ inery © 
Straight Points. | ee = 


A, Beattie | J. a“ q nbTe 


Machine | 
Works, 
Cohoes, N. Y. 


LEWIS JONES, 

60% and Media Streets, ... PHILADELPHIA. 
GAS ENGINES trecaheey EFFICIENT 
BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE 
KNITTING MACHINERY } LOWIN PRICE 


Duxbury’s English Calender Roll Papers 
FOR EMBOSSING AND OTHER CALENDERS, 
CHAS. - JOHNSON & co Sole Agents Hamilton - Corliss Engine. 


BUILDERS OF THE 


* for America Simple, Compound and oe of any size, for all purposes. 


New York, 39 and 41 Cort'andt Chicago, 46 South Canal St. 
55-57 Franklin St., NEW YORK. | St. Louis, 317 Security Building. 
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WALTER @ CO., Limited 


Muhlhausen /Thur, Germany. 
SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS OF 
Knitting and 

Winding Machines 


for hand and power driving, of best quality 
and perfect construction. 


Specialty: 
Jacquard Machines 
for hand and power driving for manufactur 


ing of sweaters and every possible fancy 
article of that nature. 





LIST AND SAMPLE ON APPLICATION 












American Representative 


E. W. S. JASPER, 


120-122 Liberty St., New York. 


The “Simplex” Tables CHARLES COOPER 


Comparative Yarn Tables, show- BENNINGTON, VERMONT, 
ing the equivalent sizes of differ- 
ent systems of Numbering Yarn 
and Different Standards. 


Reed Tables 


Weight of Yarn per Yard of Cloth 
Tables. 


Knitting Machine (Gauges. 
Yarn Sizes for Knitting Machines. 
Sizes for Underwear an4 Hosiery. 


Breaking Strength: Table of 
American Cotton Warp Yarns. 



















MANUFACTURER OF 


Knitting 
Machinery 


Flat and Circular Rib, 
both Spring and Latch 
Needle, Plain Circular 
Machines, Lead or 
Trick Cylinder, Spring 
Needle Cylinder 
Rib-Top Machines 
a for making Cuffs, Drawer Bottoms and Shirt 





' Borders. Spring and Latch Knitting 
Seen hae Needles, Burr Wheels, Burr Blades, 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD Sinkers, Jacks, etc. 
- | COLLARETTE ATTACHMENT 


American Representative : 
G. H. ROGERS, 
509 Clinton Street, Hudson, N. Y. 





Price 50 Cents 


LORD & NAGLE CO., Publishers | ae 


FELIX LEDERER, | 
144 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 1x/4 Schubertgasse, Nr. 22, Vienna, Austria. 
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“NATIONAL” | gp we xnnine 


Machinery 
Stands for is the latest 


FINEST GAUGES and most improved in the 


market to-day for any style of 

Rib Knit goods. They are 

BEST FABRIC i inate ‘built, sdleits > con- 

/ struction and easily operated 

LARGEST ; with our Automatic Stop 
ON Motion. 

PRODUCT We have attained 


Greatest Va- : the greatest pro- 
, tiety of Laces. = duction with the least 
_ menders and needle 
breakage over all 
other machines 


Lowest Cost Write for our liberal trial 


q proposition 
for 


Operating RUTH 
Machine Co. 


Also YORK, PA. 

Rib Knitting G. W. RUTH, Manager 
Machinery, | 
Overedge, 
Crochet and 

Shell Stitch. 


=F ; ‘| MAKE YOUR PAPER 
NATIONAL AUTOMATIC BOXES TALK. 


KNITTER CO. 
728 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Use Your Own Name or Trade Mark 


Paper for Covering Your Boxes. 


We are the Oldest Manufacturers We can now furnish your box- 


of this Design of Spring Needle Knitting | | maker with a special design paper 
Machine in this Country for your own private use ata price 
, 40 years’ experience . ‘ 

™ as low as cheap white glazed. 
Do not be misled by To secure this price, orders 
eople who became | | . 
pool must be for two hundred reams at 
manufacturers in 1903 
without any previous a run. 
experience who are try- Let us submit samples showing 
ing to -prese that °c : 
ns is earns colors and shades, and if desired, 
they are the oldest . : ° 
eiellidibtlcsts “Disias. we will make up a design for 


i igate. } you. 


LW Robt. W. Gormly & Co. CHAS. BECK PAPER CO., LTD. 


Troy, N.Y. 609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Buy 


Hosiery Machines 
right! 


Investigate what each make of machine 
will do, in quality and quantity of 
product, the cost of repairs, length of 
life, etc. Such an investigation will 


show you why so many manufacturers 


Buy the Standard F 


It is good on the start—and stays good 
Write for catalog and prices. 


STANDARD MACHINE CO. 


HOSIERY 508 Ludlow Street, 
MACHINES. Philadelphia, Pa. 


We Are the Oldest Manufacturers | 


IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Of Circular Spring Needle Loop-Wheel Knitting Machinery. 


TOmratns ¢ BROS. CO.,Troy,N.Y. 


We — — the follo os extract from the sworn testimony 
of R. W. Gormly, in U Circuit Court, Northern District of 
Ne " a ek, ‘be quity,, Ne 64: 

88 Question 12 it yw ic yng have you been a manufactur 
uf kuittiag | mac alone Answer. I started in this business 
about the middle of May, 1900. 


Tompkins 
Knitter 


This design was adopted in 
1875. 
BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 
in 1846, before 

ROBERT W.GORMLY 

Was born, according to his 
testimony in the case 

above cited. 


Hempnitt’s Latest 


‘‘The Banner’”’ 
FULL AUTOMATIC MACHINE. 


Specially adapted to Platted Goods. 


Greater 


Largest 
production 


Highest 
speed 


Simplest 


More 
yarn 
changes 


Simpler 
needles 


Least 
repairs 


The wonder of the 20th Century 


Manufactured by the 


HEMPHILL 
MFG. COMPANY 


321 PINE ST., PAWTUCKET, R. * 
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Established 1870. — Iucorporated 1890. 


CRANE M’F’G. Co. 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Manufacturers of 


Spring and Latch Needle Machines 
for both rib and 


producing a great variety of fabrics. 


plain work, 


Patent remov- 


able hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 


| —_ 
a 
Rese. 


Spring Needle Underwear Machine. 
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| 
| 
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~The New Boss 


“fF Seamless 
Knitter 


Do you want 
the biggest pro- 
duction with the 
least menders, for 
the least money ? 
If so, write to the 
Boss Knitting Ma 
chine Works for 

their circular with full directions. There is no cyl 
inder to be handled. We use only one cylinder 
and transfer device for half hose or ladies’ 
This machine beats them all. 
plicity and durability. Makes 300 revolutions per 
minute. Built in sizes from 244 to 5!5; from 40 to 
224 needles. Automatic in heel and toe. It is the 
strongest built knitter on earth. 


hose. 
Has no equal for sim- 


Send fur prices and particulars. 


THE BOSS KNITTING MACHINE WORKS, 


Cor. Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


KNIT FABRICS CUT TO LENGTH. 
Our Knit Fabric Cutter 


will cut from the roll, knit fabric into any length 
from 10” to 40” at the rate of 100 pieces a minute. 
The lengths are accurate, the waste is a minimum, 
the labor unskilled. 


We also make a Slitter 


for cutting these goods into narrow strips and re- 
winding same into rolls. 


SAIMUEL I. LANGSTON, 


Manufacturer of Paper Niath above Market Sts., 
Box Machinery. Camden, N. J. 


NEW ENCLAND BUTT COMPANY, 


304 PEARL ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS. 


SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS, 


SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING 


AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS. 
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TRY OUR “SUPERIOR” OR| 
SUNKEN RIVET-HEAD NEEDLES | 


They will save you money. 


Dodge Needle Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WM. COREY CO., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLES. 


The best Hosiery Needles in the 
market. 
Manufactured by 


WARDWELL NEEDLE CO., Lakeport, N. H. 


WM. BREEDON’S SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


AND BURR BLADES OF ALL KINDS. 
AMSTERDAM, - N. Y. 


Jarrard Needle Works, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles and Sinkers, 
Slides, Web Holders, Jacks, Burr Blades, etc. 


The Continental 


Standard Latch Needles 


MANUFACTURED By 


EXCELSIOR NEEDLE cO., 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Machine Needles in the 
World. 


Longer Wear. Better Work. 


Less Mending. Fewer Seconds. 


Hav you tried our 


Patent Milled Rivet? 


A 
C. B. Barker & Co., Liane w W. 15th St., New York. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 418 Arch St. » Phila. 
C. Shawl, 414 Polk St.. San Francisco, Cal. 
J. C. Strittmatter, 2a Calle de San Francisco No. 9, 
City of Mexico, Mexico. 


L. T. IVES CO. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


SPRING KNITTING NEEDLES 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
PAGE NEEDILH Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LATCH NEEDLES 


of all! kinds. Warranted in every respect. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Agents: J. E. Woodhead, 100 Twenty-second Street, Chicago, [IL 
Durbrow & Hearne Mfg. Co., 12 oueae Street, New York. James 
Taylor. 835 Arch Street, Phil: adelphia, F 


KEYSTONE LATCH NEEDLE Co. 


JOHN C. EGLY, McGr. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent and Regular Latch Needles 
Needles for all makes of Knitters and Ribbers. 
Keystone Spring Bottom Needles for all makes of Knitting Machines 
always in stock for immediate delivery. 
Special Needles made to order. 


543 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Latch Weedle Company. 


Manufacturers of the BEST GERMAN NEEDLE on the Market. 


RIVETS GUARANTEED. 
120-122 LIBERTY STREET, - 


Samples on application. 


SPRING NEEDLES A SPECIALTY. 
- - NEW YORK. 
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PAIR McCORMICK TURBINES 


4,000 H.P.,72 ft. head, arranged to drive 
generator and a single turbine to drive 
exciter. Five settings built for the Hud- 
son River Water Power Company’s Spier 
Falls plant and 14 pairs 51 inch for their 
plant at Mechaniesville, N, Y. 

Write for Cataloguetf contemplating purchase of turbines, 


S. MORCAN SM!TH CO. 


YORK, PA. < 
Boston Office, 176 Federal Street 






































GOULDS EFFICIENT 
POWER PUMPS 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 


Are by far more economical in 


operation than a steam pump for 
Boiler feeding, mines, vacuum, 
hydraulic pressure and water 
works 
Let us send you catalog 

THE GOULDSIIFG. Co. 

Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
New York Boston Pittsburg 
St. Louis Chicago 










SAMSON TURBINE 


The higher the SPEED of a GENERATOR 
the LOWER its COST. We can SAVE 
YOU MONEY if you will use the SAMSON 
to drive the generator because there is not 
another turbine built that will attain as quick 
a SPEED when operating under the same 
conditions. Write Dept. A-5 for Catalogue. 


The James Leffel & Co., Springfield, Ohio, U.S A. 


Risdon-Alcott Turbine Co. 


MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


RISDON CELEBRATED TURBINE 
ALCOTT HIGH DUTY TURBINE 
LEVIATHAN HINGED GATE TURBINE 


On EXorizontal or Vertical Shafts. 


These Turbines are recognized as the most effective water wheelsmade. Your inquiries should 
come direct to us for this class of machinery. 
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Up-to-date 
Equipment 


5 for the Textile Mill includes 
--/ provision for adequate ventila- 
tion. 


This is insured, together with a comfortable temperature, by the 
“ABC” Fan System. 


Full information upon request. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA LONDON 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
AND OWNERS 


WILL FIND OUR 


EXPERIENCE 


USEFUL TO THEM 


OUR ENGINEERING FORCE IS ALWAYS AT YOUR 
DISPOSAL 


HEATING, VENTILATING 
MECHANICAL DRAFT 


MASSACHUSETTS FAN CO. 


WATERTOWN, MASS. 


You Save Enough Insurance | 


to Pay for the Equipment. i owell Meet the requirements 


So it costs you NOTHING to have the AMERI.- of any cotton, woolen 
CAN WATCHMAN'’S CLOCK uly approved 


by all insurance companies. We equip factories Crayons or worste d mill, 
we h _ es a etc., also Employee's 
ime corders, and Telephone » Sys ter Elect 
aes Sy-te - — of Master a Be Sceeacetealiae May we send samples ? . 15 colors and white. 
w econdary electric clocks throughout th ll, igi 
insuring accurate time, Send for particulars ” Lowell Crayon Co oM ot lL owell, Mass. 
? anulactnrers *< 
Pettes & Randall Co,,150 Nassau St., New York Trade 


Mark on every box. 
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CARNETT MACHINES AND PICKERS 


For reducing to Fibre Cotton and Wool Waste, Cloth Clippings, Etc. 


WOOLEN 
MILL 
Se MACHINERY 


yy 4 “ Ye 44, “ SS 
Including Rag, Wool and Burr Pickers, Wool, Worsted and Shoddy Cards, Mul 
Warpers, Dressers, Spoolers, Etc. 


Complete Equipment for Manufacturing Cotton Batting for All Purposes. 


Special Carding and Spinning Machinery for manufacturing Yarn from such low grade stock 
as Mill Sweepings, Linters, Etc. 


We reclothe o. furnish new Metallic Toothed Cylinders and Rolls and relagg or furnish new 
Cylinders for any make of Rag Picker. 


SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE CO., “*"%Scmersct streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 


~ 


es, Yarn Twisters, 


“CYCLONE” DRYERS 


For Cotton Stock, Wooi Stock, Rags, Yarn, Cloth 
Underwear, Stockings, etc. 


Automatic Cotton or Wool Stock Dryer. Automatic Yarn Dryer. 


Steel Bladed Ventilating Fans. 
Iron Bowl Yarn Scouring Machines. 
Complete Carbonizing Outfits for Wool, Rags or Cloth. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., 
Hancock and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 














CELL DRIER MACHINE Co. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


ae | 
| 














| 
An eight-foot Cell Drier equals a 55-foot | 
| | Cylinder Drier | 


in capacity and is economical 
of first cost, labor and power. | 








e-;. —_ EMM c S Eee = — | 
| 





: 


state 











GENERAL VIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS, CELL DRIER 
MACHINE CO., TAUNTON, MASS 


{ mills, where it has taken the place of cylinder 
machines, and demonstrated its value. It is 


extremely simple and inexpensive to operate, and 
dries heavy fabrics at 125 vard speed. Our recently com 
pleted plant at Taunton, Mass., enables us to fill orders 
promptly. 
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i 
1 HE Cell Drier is in use in many of the leading 
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Write for photographs of Cell Drier installations 
with full particulars and estimates. 
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Foster Machine Company 


WVESTEFIELD, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF 


Cone and Tube Winders 


For all branches of Textile Manufacturing. The standard knitting 
pac kage ‘+ Foster Wind” is produced on the 


Foster Cone Winder. 
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IRON OR STEEL 
487 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Silk Exchange Building) 


fa for Fire 
Importer fe? © a8 Protection 
of ater ; and 
° ata Domestic 
Machinery et eal Service 
for Finishing Cotton, Woolen, aun bimaareh — ail 
Worsted and Silk Fabrics. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 
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Franz Mueller, M. Gladbach 


‘ q) Ti & W004, Phittipsburg, New Jersey 
Napping Machines Tippett ’ psburg, ersey 
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Walworth Manufacturing Co., 


SIGH PRESSURE 


VALVES ano FITTINGS 


‘Walmanco” Pipe Flanges 
“Never Stick” Blow=off Cocks, Mill Supplies. 
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CENERAL OFFICES; 
I=Ss KEDERAL S’TREE’T, BOS’TON, MASS. 


New York Office: Park Row Building. 





